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From  end  to  end  of  our  long  gallery 
of  national  portraits  of  British  authors, 
ranging  through  five  hundred  years,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  we  shall  not  pause 
before  a  more  interesting  group  than  that 
of  the  great  writers  who  lived  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  our  nineteenth  century.  Only  one 
other  group  is  more  remarkable — ^the  starry 
constellation  of  Elizabeth  —  by  virtue  of 
the  loftier  reach,  and  wider  range,  and 
towering  maiesty  of  Shakspeare  and  Ba¬ 
con.  Ilere  is  Wordsworth,  little  suspect¬ 
ed  as  greatest  amongst  many  great  by 
his  earlier  cotemporaries,  with  head  slight¬ 
ly  bowed,  and  look  of  solemn  tliought. 
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plodding  along  bis  most  cheerless  way, 
smilling  at  times  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  all  hail  hereafter”  that  he  should  yet 
live  to  hear ;  but  doing  his  work  dutifully 
while  it  was  day,  no  matter  though  he 
should  go  to  sleep  without  his  fame.  Co¬ 
leridge,  the  “  noticeable  man  with  largi> 
gray  eyes,”  in  which  there  glittered  the 
spirit  of  Eld,  and  glorious  brow,  and  face 
as  of  an  angel.  Byron,  darkly  passionate 
and  miserably  peevish,  with  the  taste  of 
his  own  life  bitter  in  his  mouth ;  speaking 
his  new  decrees  to  the  world  of  poetry  in 
the  name  of  a  capital  “  I,”  and  fiilmbat- 
ing  like  a  live  crater  on  those  who  would 
not  bow  and  believe ;  eager  to  storm  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  but  unwilling  to 
take  his  seat  there,  unless  he  reigned 
alone ;  pursued  all  his  upward  way  by  the 
gnawing  consciousness  that  every  step 
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which  lifted  him  higher  over  the  heads  of 
men  only  served  to  expose  his  poor  lame 
foot !  t  Lamb,  with  that  quick  keen  face, 
gleaming  eyes,  and  stammering  tongue  ; 
with  a  deep  dark  tarn  of  tears  in  his 
heart,  for  all  that  sunny  sw'eetness  over¬ 
flowing  the  face ;  hiding  his  secret  skele¬ 
ton  with  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  queerest 
quips  of  frolic  and  fun  ;  his  Quaker  prim¬ 
ness  giving  such  piquancy  to  his  sly  jests ; 
his  tender  insertion  of  the  hook  into  his 
victim,  as  old  Isaac  advises  respecting  the 
worm,  “  as  though  you  loved  it.”  Sydney 
Smith,  with  his  rare,  honest,  hearty  Eng¬ 
lish  presence,  and  ringing  mirth  into 
which  he  put  his  w'hole  heart ;  turning  his 
hnmor  to  useful  purposes,  with  all  the 
jollity  of  Mark  Tapley  under  difiiculties. 
Tom  Moore,  gay  and  glittering  :  a  very 
bumming-bii^  of  song,  fluttering  from 
flower  to  flower,  sipping  their  sweet¬ 
nesses,  and  repaying  them  with  a  tiny 
music ;  all  sparkle,  and  color,  and  motion  ; 
caught  amongst  the  strings  of  Erin’s  harp, 
and  making  melody  wdth  the  touch  of 
wings  rather  than  with  the  cunning 
fingers  of  some  mighty  bard  who  crowded 
his  life  into  his  play.  Southej^,  all  dignity 
and  distiince  to  strangers,  with  an  air  of 
lofty  regard,  and  a  look  as  though  his 
spirit  had  reined  back  the  head,  like  a 
horse  throw’n  on  its  haunches.  Honest 
Walter  Scott,  every  inch  the  Laird,  with 
his  strong  Border  physiognomy ;  no  nim¬ 
bus  round  his  brow,  but  a  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  that  can  bear  a  world  of  toil  and 
trouble;  a  healthy,  stalwart  man.  Shel¬ 
ley,  the  beautiful  Daemon  “  uncondition¬ 
ed  with  eternal  youth  in  his  look  ;  a 
spirit  of  good  in  the  presence  of  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity;  a  fair  fiend  with  a  foul 
tongue  in  the  presence  of  that  holy 
Saviour  w’hose  earthly  form  he  could  not 
recognize.  Godwin,  stately  and  cold  as  a 
Greek  bust ;  “  all  was  picture  ”  as  he 
passed  his  eyes  over  the  map  of  life  ; 
there  was  nothing  real  for  him  but  that 
which  is  to  be.  Christopher  North,  a 
man  of  larger  mould,  with  the  head  of  a 
hero  and  heart  of  a  lion;  a  form  that 
might  have  stood  first  as  the  live  figure¬ 
head  of  the  Norseman’s  war-ship ;  moving 
into  the  fight  chanting  some  old  runic 
rhyme,  with  fire  in  eye,  and  foam  on  lip, 
and  battle-axe  in  hand  ;  large  in  lootc, 
ruddy  and  radiant  with  life  ;  a  command¬ 
ing  sjiirit  that  rode  as  on  wings  over  the 
buoyant  animal  forces,  which  reared  and 
plunged  **  like  proud  seas  under  it,”  and 


bore  it  on  to  many  victories.  Keats,  lean¬ 
ing  his  chin  on  hand,  and  luxuriating  in 
his  languorous  sense  of  beauty  ;  looking 
on  external  nature  with  the  large  eyes  and 
clinging  love  of  those  who  are  not  long 
for  this  life.  Talfourd,  youthful  and  in 
listening  attitude,  with  looks  made  radiant 
by  reflected  light.  Ilazlitt,  gloomy  and 
defiant,  ever  standing  on  guard  ready  to 
defend  Napoleon. 

Many  other  striking  faces  attract  us  in 
thif  group  ;  but  there  is  one  that  just  now 
holds  our  attention  more  than  all  the  rest 
— the  portrait  of  a  small  man  with  a  large 
brain,  oppressive  in  brow,  and  peering 
out  of  eyes  that  have  seen  much  sorrow. 
Tlie  head  shows  a  want  of  animal  force 
behind.  The  mouth  is  drawn  down  no¬ 
ticeably  at  the  corners.  The  eyes  look  out 
of  two  rings  of  darkness.  A  spirit  of 
singular  temper  and  strange  exjHfrience ! 
This  is  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Let  us  look 
at  his  portrait  a  little  further ;  it  is  that 
of  a  man  to  know  more  about. 

Although  De  Quincey  has  not  written 
one  of  the  world’s  great  works — not  hav¬ 
ing  finished  his  De  Kmendations  Jlumani 
InteUectus — he  has  left  us  in  possession  of 
a  vast  and  delightful  body  of  writings, 
unique  in  character  and  supreme  in  kind. 
He  was  a  man  very  aptly  and  richly  en¬ 
dowed  for  a  historical  critic,  and  as  a 
writer  of  narrative  from  personal  or 
national  history  ;  one  of  those  writers, 
rare  in  kind,  who,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  possess 
the  better  half  of  the  complete  critic 
nature,  having  the  creative  intellect.  If  a 
hundred  of  the  world’s  best  authors  had 
to  be  named  by  us  publicly,  De  Quincey 
should  be  one.  Privately,  we  place  him 
amongst  the  first  fifty ! 

De  Quincey  w'as  yet  a  young  man  in  the 
great  dawn  of  new  life  that  rose  over  the 
world  with  the  French  lievolution,  touch¬ 
ing  with  strange  glamour  the  eyes  of  the 
young,  till  they  saw  apocalyptic  visions ; 
touching  the  faces  of  men,  till  many 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  coining  universal 
brotherhood,  in  what  seemed  a  millennial 
light ;  touching  the  lips  of  common  men 
with  fire,  till  they  too  shared  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  inspiration,  and  prophesied ;  touching 
the  old  world  with  such  a  gleam  of  glory, 
it  appeared  as  though  the  new  heavens 
were  already  begining  to  arch  over  the 
new  earth.  Yet  in  that  time,  when  hu¬ 
manity  seemed  marching  to  a  nobler 
music,  towards  a  splendid  future,  and 
“  triumphant  looks  ”  were  the  “  common 
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language  ”  of  all  eyes,  De  Quincey  was 
not  carried  away  to  the  same  height  as 
the  rest  of  his  cotemporaries.  He,  too, 
was  young,  and  had  the  heart  that  could 
leap  with  the  new  life ;  but  he  had  also 
the  brooding  thought,  and  the  serene  eye 
that  could  take  a  wide  survey  over  the 
empires  of  time  and  change.  He  knew 
that  the  world  was  not  thus  awake  and 
ready  when  the  real  Saviour  came  in  the  i 
person  of  that  blessed  b.abe  of  liethlehem  ; 
and  he  waited  to  know  what  this  new-born 
babe  of  liberty  should  prove,  as  it  grew 
in  stature  .and  in  years,  before  he  went 
far  from  his  way  to  bend  the  knee, 
or  lift  up  the  “  All  hail.”  So  that,  when 
his  cotemporaries  came  back  from  their 
jaunt  in  the  land  of  splendid  phantoms, 
they  found  De  Quincey  standing  on  the 
ancient  ways,  holding  fast  by  the  deeper 
foundation  of  things,  and  silently  commun¬ 
ing  with  his  subtle  sense.  To  be  sure,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  phantom- world  of  his  own  to  dwell 
in,  with  the  aid  of  opium,  to  pass  some  of 
the  time  away,  being  very  lonely.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  nature  had  a  certain  linn 
rootage  in  all  that  is  most  enduring,  which 
kept  it  from  being  sw'ayed  by  the  tricksy 
tendencies  of  the  time,  as  many  were  ;  and 
when  the  strife  and  conflict  moved  over 
the  face  of  the  great  deep  of  revolution  in 
France  and  political  life  at  home,  his  life¬ 
blood  was  instantly  drawn  to  the  heart  of 
his  own  country  ;  his  first  thought  was  to 
wonder  what  it  all  boded  for  her;  and 
thenceforth  ho  stood  sentinel  in  her  cause. 
Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  founda-  j 
tions  of  his  moral  being  were  laid,  he ! 
says :  “  Were  I  to  return  thanks  to  Prov-  j 
idence  for  all  the  separate  blessings  of! 
my  early  situation,  I  would  single  out 
these  four  as  w’orthy  of  special  commemo¬ 
ration  :  That  I  lived  in  a  rustic  solitude  ; 
that  this  solitude  was  in  England ;  that 
my  infant  feelings  were  moulded  the 
gentlest  of  sisters  ;  finally,  that  I  and 
they  were  dutiful  and  loving  members  of 
a  pure,  holy,  and  magnificent  church.” 
His  steadier  footing  and  surer  eye  in  a 
time  of  tumult  w’ero  undoubtedly  one  re¬ 
sult  of  this  early  life.  He  loved  England 
devotedly,  and  W'as  English,  soul  and 
body.  His  sense  of  the  gorgeous  in  sound, 
which  held  solemn  revel  m  the  proces¬ 
sional  pomp  of  his  noblest  prose,  was  fed 
by  the  lofty  strains  of  a  grand  church 
music.  His  dwelling  in  solitude  calmed 
and  enlarged  his  mental  life,  and  em¬ 


powered  him  to  give  us  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  a  child’s  sense  of  solitude  : 

“  God  speaks  to  children  also  in  dreams,  and 
by  the  oracles  that  lurk  in  darkness.  But  in 
solitude,  above  all  things,  when  made  vocal  to 
the  meditative  heart  by  the  truths  and  services 
of  a  national  church,  God  holds  with  little 
children  ‘  communion  undisturbed.’  Solitude, 
though  it  may  be  silent  as  light,  is,  like  light, 
the  .mightiest  of  agencies ;  for  solitude  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  man.  All  men  come  into  this  world 
alone ;  all  leave  it  alone.  Even  a  little  child 
has  a  dread,  whispering  consciousness  that  if 
he  should  be  summoned  to  travel  into  God’s 
presence,  no  gentle  nurse  would  be  allowed  to 
lead  him  by  the  hand ;  nor  mother  to  carry 
him  in  her  anns ;  nor  little  sister  to  share  his 
trepidations.  King  and  priest,  warrior  and 
maiden,  philosopher  and  child — all  must  walk 
those  mighty  galleries  alone.  The  solitude, 
therefore,  which  in  this  world  appals  or  fa.sci- 
nates  a  child's  heart,  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far 
deeper  solitude  through  which  he  has  already 
passed,  and  of  another  solitude,  deeper  still, 
through  which  he  has  to  pass:  reflex  of  one 
solitude  ;  prefiguration  of  another.” 

This  passage  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
life  Ue  Quincey  lived,  and  to  that  early 
portion  of  which  he  has  written  so  elo¬ 
quently.  He  w’as  born  on  the  15  th  of 
August,  1786,  at  “  The  Farm,”  a  country 
house  near  Manchester.  Ho  came  into 
the  world,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  happiest 
tier  in  the  social  scaffolding  for  all  good 
influences  ;  his  family  position  being 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low ;  neither 
too  rich  nor  too  poor ;  high  enough  to 
see  models  of  good  manners,  of  self-re- 
s{>ect  and  simple  dignity,  and  obscure 
enough  to  be  left  in  the  sweetest  of  soli¬ 
tudes.  A  happy  state  enough,  but  one 
into  which  sorrow  and  death  would  come! 

Thomas  de  Quincev  was  a  small  sensi¬ 
tive  child,  with  a  big  brain,  and  a  nervous 
system  not  sufficiently  well  covered  in  by 
the  robuster  physique  which  insures  so 
much  immunity  ip  the  happy  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  strong,  healthy  childhood.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  born  with  a  liability 
to  that  “  w'eird  seizure  ”  spoken  of  by 
Tennyson  in  “  The  Princess.”  Many  per¬ 
sons,  especially  poets,  have  felt  this  “  weird 
seizure,”  whereby  some  echo-life  of  a  world 
not  realized  seems  to  break  in  upon  this 
life  suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  men  and 
things,  as  well  as  in  solitude.  De  Quincey 
lived  this  echo-life  mentally  all  through  his 
pilgrimage  ;  but  we  imagine  it  must  have 
been  very  strong  on  him  during  his  early 
years.  He  symbols  this  experience  for 
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those  who  have  never  felt  it,  in  his  way 
of  writing  any  given  subject  dually — first 
the  reality,  and  then  the  far-off  echo  in 
spirit-world.  In  him  this  is  connected 
with  a  tendency  to  trance,  and  we  find 
him  in  his  sixth  year  struck  down  in  a 
trance  by  the  side  of  his  little  sister,  who 
lay  all  in  white ;  dead  in  the  glorious 
summer  weather ;  and  one  of  his  many 
noble  prose  poems  is  written  as  the  echo 
of  this  experience,  occurring  twelve  years 
after  the  real  affliction : 

“  Once  again,  after  twelve  years’  interval,  the 
nursery  of  my  childhood  expanded  before  me ; 
my  sister  was  moaning  in  bed  ;  and  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  restless  with  fears  not  intelligible 
to  myself.  Once  again  the  elder  nurse,  but 
now  dilated  to  colossal  proportions,  stood  as 
upon  some  Grecian  stage  with  her  uplifted 
hand,  and  like  the  superb  Medea  towering 
amongst  her  children  in  the  nursery  of  Corinth, 
smote  mo  senseless  to  the  ground.  Again  1 
am  in  the  chamber  with  my  sister’s  corpse ; 
again  the  pomps  of  life  rise  up  in  silence  ;  the 
glory  of  summer,  the  Syrian  sunlights,  the 
frost  of  death.  Dream  forms  itself  mysterious¬ 
ly  within  dream ;  within  these  Oxford  dreams 
remoulds  itself  continually  the  trance  in  my 
sister’s  chamber,  the  blue  heavens,  the  ever¬ 
lasting  vault,  the  soaring  billows,  the  throne 
steep^  in  the  thought  (but  not  the  sight)  of 
‘  who  might  sit  thereon,’  the  flight,  the  pursuit, 
the  irrecoverable  steps  of  my  return  to  earth. 
Once  more  the  funeral  procession  gathers ;  the 
priest  in  his  white  surplice  stands  waiting  W’ith 
a  book  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave ;  the  sacris¬ 
tan  is  waiting  with  his  shovel ;  the  coffin  has 
sunk ;  the  dust  to  dust  has  descended.  Again 
I  was  in  the  church  on  a  heavenly  Sunday 
morning.  The  golden  sunlight  of  God  slept  | 
amongst  the  heads  of  his  apostles,  his  martyrs, 
his  saints ;  the  fragment  from  the  litany,  the 
fragment  from  the  clouds,  awoke  again  the 
lawny  beds  that  went  up  to  scale  the  hcaven.s, 
awoke  again  the  shadowy  arms  that  went  down¬ 
ward  to  meet  them.  Once  again  arose  the 
swell  of  the  anthem,  the  burst  of  the  hallelujah 
chorus,  the  storm,  the  trampling  movement  of 
the  choral  passion,  the  i^tation  of  my  own 
trembling  sympathy,  the  tumult  of  the  choir, 
the  wrath  of  the  organ.  Once  more  I,  that 
wallowed  in  the  dust,  became  he  that  rose  up 
to  the  clouds ;  and  now  all  was  bound  up  into 
unity  ;  the  first  stage  and  the  last  were  melted 
into  each  other  as  in  some  sunny  glorifying 
haze.  For  high  in  heaven  hovered  a  gleaming 
host  of  faces,  veiled  with  wings  around  the  pil¬ 
lows  of  the  dying  children.  And  such  beings 
sympathize  equally  with  sorrow  that  grovels 
and  with  sorrow  that  soars.  Such  beings  pity, 
alike  the  children  that  are  languishing  in  death, 
and  the  children  that  live  oidy  to  languish  in 
tears.” 


One  trait  which  Do  Quincey  relates  of 
his  mother  sheds  a  vivid  light  on  his  own 
character.  He  says  she  thought  mucli 
less  of  her  own  children  than  of  other 
people’s,  and  had  a  shy  timidity  on  the 
subject,  as  though  she  half  apologize<l 
to  the  world  for  having  produced  them. 
He  largely  inherited  this  feeling,  and  la¬ 
bored  under  its  influence  right  through 
life ;  more  especially  as  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  that  wonderful  brother  of  his 
w’ho  tyrannized  over  him  so  naturally,  by 
sheer  force  of  character.  If  De  Quincey 
remained  a  dreamer  to  the  end,  it  was  not 
his  brother’s  fault.  If  his  spirit  never 
worked  its  wav  fully  into  the  world  of 
action,  through  the  gateways  of  the 
senses,  to  flash  out  in  dilated  eye  and 
nostril,  corded  sinews,  clenched  hands, 
and  great  deeds,  it  was  not  because  this 
resolute  brother  spared  any  eflbrt  to  make 
a  man  of  him,  in  his  way  of  bringing  him 
up  to  the  mark.  A  great  contrast  to 
little  Thomas  was  this  sturdy  cloud-com¬ 
peller,  who  loved  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm,  and  who  had  a  ge¬ 
nius  for  mischief,  an  absolute  inspiration 
for  creating  the  chariot  on  M’hich  he  was 
to  ride,  the  storm  he  was  to  drive,  or  say 
storms,  for  he  could  have  driven  tempests 
four-in-hand.  He  despised  the  younger 
sensitive  plant  of  the  family,  and  was 
frank  enough  to  show  it  on  all  occasions 
and  in  all  possible  ways.  For  a  time  the 
ounger  brother  courted  his  contempt,  as 
is  only  means  of  finding  refuge  and  re- 
ose  from  the  storm  and  strife  of  the  tur- 
ulent  soul  who  would  otherwise  try  to 
force  him  into  a  seat  at  his  side  on  hi.s 
whirlwind  journeys. 

“  O  heavens !  there  is  no  saying  how  far  the 
horrid  man  might  go  in  his  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  upon  me.  1  gnmnod  under  the  weight 
of  his  expectations  ;  and  if  I  laid  but  the  first 
j  round  of  such  a  staircase,  why,  then,  I  saw  in 
I  vision  a  vast  Jacob’s  ladtler  towering  upward.^ 

I  to  the  clouds,  mile  after  mile,  league  after 
I  league,  and  myself  running  up  and  down  thi> 
ladder,  like  any  fatigued  party  of  Irish  hod¬ 
men,  to  the  top  of  any  Halx-1  which  my 
wretched  admirer  might  choose  to  build.” 

De  Quinccy’s  narrative  of  life  with  hi.s 
brother,  and  their  fights  with  the  factory 
boys,  is  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  writing 
in  all  his  works.  Over  the  surface  of  a 
deep,  guiet  stream  of  knowledge,  and 
wise  thinking,  and  kindliest  feeling,  there 
run  the  most  delicious  ripples  of  humor. 
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touched  with  a  rare  radiance.  The  origin 
of  the  quarrel  might  be  thought  incom¬ 
mensurate  with  the  length  of  the  war.  It 
began  by  a  factory  boy  shouting  derisive-  j 
ly  as  the  two  brothers  passed  by :  “  Holloa,  I 
bucks  !”  But,  as  I)e  Quincey  remarks,  I 
the  uninitiated  that  think  so  wdll  bo 
wrong.  “  The  word  ‘  dandies,*  which 
w.as  what  the  villain  meant,  had  not  then 
been  bom.  ‘  Bucks  ’  was  the  nearest 
word  at  hand  in  his  Manchester  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  he  gave  all  he  could,  and  let  us 
dream  the  rest.”  But  in  the  next  moment 
he  discovered  that  the  brothers  wore  j 
boots,  which  was  unpardonable  to  his 
democratic  sense,  and  so  he  consummated  I 
his  crime  by  saluting  them  as  “Boots!  j 
boots!”  “  My  brother  made  a  dead  stop,  j 
surveyed  him  with  intense  disdain,  and  i 
bade  him  draw  near,  that  he  might  give  I 
his  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.”  The 
boy  declined  to  accept  the  invitation.  A 
shower  of  stones  followed,  and  war  was 
proclaimed.  The  younger  He  Quincey  did 
not  see  that  they  had  Buffered  an  unpar¬ 
donable  offense  in  being  called  “  bucks,” 
while  the  fact  of  the  “  boots  ”  was  patent 
to  everybody.  His  brother,  however,  I 
soon  rectified  his  views,  and  impressed  j 
him  with  “a  sense  of  paramount  duty  to 
his  brother,  which  M’as  threefold.  First, 
it  seems  that  I  owed  military  allegiance 
to  him,  as  my  comraandcr-in-ehief,  when¬ 
ever  we  ‘  took  the  field.’  Secondly,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  I,  being  a  cadet  of  my  ' 
house,  owed  suit  and  service  to  him,  who  j 
was  its  head ;  and  he  assure*!  me  that  I 
twice  a  year,  on  my  birthday  and  on  /t<«,  j 
he  had  a  right,  strictly  speaking,  to  make  ' 
me  lie  down,  and  to  set  his  foot  upon  my  | 
neck.  Lastly,  by  a  law  not  so  rigorous, ' 
but  valid  amongst  gentlemen — viz.  ‘  by  | 
the  comity  of  nations* — it  seems  I  owed  ! 
eternal  deference  to  one  so  much  older 
than  myself,  so  much  wiser,  stronger,  1 
braver,  more  beautiful,  and  more  swift  of 
foot.”  And  so  the  battles  raged  day  by 
day,  sometimes  twice ;  and  Home’s  im¬ 
mortal  three  men  never  kept  the  bridge  of 
old  more  valiantly  than  the  two  brothers  { 
kept  the  bridge  at  Greenhays,  save  on 
those  occasions  when  they  exercised  the 
undoubted  right,  guaranteed  to  every 
Briton  by  Magna  Cliarta — to  run  away. 
Once  the  younger  brother  w’as  taken 
prisoner,  and  seen,  to  rtie  intense  disgust 
of  the  elder,  in  the  arms  of  the  female 
enemy,  being  kissed  breathless.  Upon 
which  he  showed  clearly,  in  his  orders  of 


the  day,  that  frightful  consequences  must 
inevitably  ensue  if  major-generals  (as  a 
general  principle)  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  kissed  by  the  enemy.  In  this  cam¬ 
paign  the  elder  brother  showed  his  great 
capacities  for  command.  If  be  had  lived, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  qualities 
would  have  given  the  world  assurance  of 
a  remarkable  man,  and  made  a  similar  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  others  to  that 
which  he  produced  on  the  mind  of  his 
young  admiring  slave.  He  would  have 
made  a  great  man  of  action,  being  im¬ 
measurably  active,  able,  aspiring,  confi¬ 
dent,  and*  most  fertile  in  resources.  Books 
he  hated,  except  such  as  he  had  written 
himself,  and  these  were  on  all  subjects 
known,  and  various  unknown.  “  On  necro¬ 
mancy,”  says  He  Quincey,  “  he  was  very 
great ;  witness  his  profound  work,  though 
but  a  fragment,  and,  unfortunately,  long 
since  departed  to  the  bosom  of  Cinderella, 
entitled,  *  How  to  raise  a  Ghost ;  and  when 
you’ve  got  him  down,  how  to  keep  him 
down.”’  Then  he  had  a  startling  and 
wonderful  speculation,  with  which  he 
would  thrill  the  hearts  of  bis  young  audi¬ 
tory,  on  the  possibility  (not  at  all  unlikely, 
he  affirmed)  that  a  federation,  or  solemn 
league  and  conspiracy,  might  take  place 
amongst  the  infinite  generations  of  ghosts 
against  the  single  generation  of  men  at  any 
one  time  composing  the  garrison  of  this 
earth.  He  would  explain  the  phrase  for 
expressing  that  a  man  had  died,  “  he  has 
gone  over  to  the  great  majority,”  until  his 
hearers  easily  comprehended  the  appalling 
state  of  the  case,  and  saw  that  should  the 
ghosts  combine,  we  should  be  left  in  a  fear¬ 
ful  minority.  He  was  thoroughly  beaten 
himself,  however,  on  one  subject,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  youngsters,  though  he  per¬ 
sonally  would  never  own  to  defeat.  One 
of  the  family  had  been  admiring  and  en¬ 
vying  the  flies  for  their  powers  of  walking 
on  the  ceiling.  “  Pooh !’’  he  replied,  “  they 
are  impostors ;  they  pretend  to  do  it,  but 
they  can’t  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Ah  !  you  should  see  me  standing  upright 
on  the  ceiling,  with  my  head  downwards, 
for  half-an-hour  together,  meditating  pro- 
fonndly.”  Sister  Mary  remarked  that  she 
would  like  to  see  him  in  that  position. 
“  If  that  is  the  case,”  he  said,  confident  as 
some  Norse  Skrymner,  “it’s  very  well 
that  all  is  ready,  except  as  to  a  strap  or 
two.”  Being  a  good  skater,  he  had  fancied 
that  something  might  be  done  on  that 
principle.  He  tried,  but  flading  that  he 
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could  not  get  sufficient  impetus  to  start, ' 
he  gave  it  up,  or  came  down,  explaining 
that  the  friction  w'as  too  retarding  from 
the  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  case  would  be 
different  if  the  ceiling  w'ere  coated  with 
ice.  So  he  changed  bis  plan,  and  made 
an  apparatus  for  getting  himself  launched 
like  a  humming-top.  He  would  then 
“  spin  upon  his  own  axis,  and  sleep  upon 
his  own  axis — perhaps  he  might  even 
dream  upon  it and  he  laughed  at  “  those 
scoundrels  the  flies  ”  that  never  improved 
in  their  pretended  art,  nor  made  any  thing 
of  it.”  The  apparatus,  however,  would 
not  work  ;  a  fact  evidently  owing  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  gardener.  There  was 
nothing  now,  if  he  clung  to  the  top  prin¬ 
ciple,  save  being  kept  up  by  incessant 
whipping ;  but  that,  of  course,  no  gentle¬ 
man  should  submit  to. 

“  It  W’as  well,”  remarks  De  Quincey, 
“  that  my  brother’s  path  in  life  diverged 
from  mine,  else  I  should  infallibly  have 
broken  my  neck  in  confronting  perils  w’hich 
brought  neither  honor  nor  profit.” 

De  Quincey  remembered  little  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  Indian  merchant.  The 
one  sole  memorial  which  restored  his  im¬ 
age  to  him,  was  the  memory  of  the  night 
on  which  he  came  home  to  die.  The  lis¬ 
tening  during  long  hours  for  the  sound 
of  wheels  and  horses’  feet — the  sudden 
emerging  of  horses’  heads  from  the  gloom 
of  the  lane— the  glory  of  the  dying  dav, 
follow’ed  by  the  stillness,  and  white  pil¬ 
lows,  and  white  face  of  the  dying  man — 
these  things  made  an  impression  for  life, 
and  created  countless  shadow’y  pictures 
and  endless  echoes  in  dreamland.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  follow  De  Quincey  on 
his  entrance  into  the  world  of  strife  dur¬ 
ing  his  early  school-boy  years.  Ilis  family 
removed  from  Manchester  to  Bath,  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  which  town  he  made 
enemies  by  the  quality  of  his  Latin  verses. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  accompanies  a 
young  friend,  I.K)rd  W estport,  with  his 
tutor,  to  Irehind.  In  this  chapter  of  the 
book  of  his  life,  which  he  has  entitled,  “  I 
enter  the  world,”  he  receives  his  first 
revelation  of  womanly'  beauty  or  girlish 
loveliness,  as  first  seen  in  the  dawnlight  of 
love,  which  became  another  force  in  what 
he  calls  his  premature  manhood.  This 
was  under  peculiarcircumstances,  in  which 
a  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Errol  had  taken 
his  part : 

“  Heavens !  what  a  spirit  of  joy  and  festal 
pleasure  radiated  from  her  eyes,  her  step,  her 


voice,  her  manner  1  She  was  frisk,  and  the 
very  impersonation  of  innocent  gayety.  Like 
Spenser's  Bradamant,  with  martial  scorn  she 
couched  her  lance  on  the  side  of  the  party 
suffering  wrong.  Never,  until  this  hour,  had 
I  thought  of  women  as  ohjects  of  a  possible 
interest,  or  of  a  reverential  love.  Now  it  first 
struck  me  that  life  might  owe  half  its  attrac¬ 
tions  and  all  its  graces  to  female  companion¬ 
ship.  This  was,  in  a  proper  sense,  a  ret«- 
lation ;  it  fixed  a  great  era  of  change  in  my 
life ;  and  this  new-born  idea  l>eing  agreeable 
to  the  uniform  tendencies  of  my  own  nature 
— that  is,  lofty  and  aspiring — it  governed  my 
life  with  great  ]>ower,  and  with  most  salutary 
effects.” 

All  readers  of  De  Quincey’s  works  will 
return  again  and  again  to  this  first  vol¬ 
ume,  with  its  pathetic  or  humorous  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  beloved  sister  so  early  “  wede 
awa  the  stalwart  brother,  w’ho  w’as  also 
doomed  to  an  e.arly  death ;  and  “  Poor 
Pink,”  whose  bones  have  lain  for  many 
and  many  a  year  at  the  bottom  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  and  its  account  of  blind  guardians 
and  stupid  pedagogues,  who  ch.afed  the 
proud  young  spirit  into  a  more  morbid 
j  sensitiveness. 

Next  we  find  him  .at  Laxton  teaching 
I  Greek  to  Lady  Carl>ery,  so  that  they 
I  might  make  their  own  translation  of  cer¬ 
tain  Bible  words,  regarding  which  our 
precocious  commentator  wa.s  dcc>p  in  spec¬ 
ulation.  Tliis  picture  of  learned  boy  and 
learning  l)eauty  is  pleasant  to  us,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  task  was  to  the  youthful 
tutor.  lie  had  got  into  paradise,  lighted 
by  the  smile  of  kindness,  goodness,  and 
loveliness.  Alas,  not  for  long !  Those  per¬ 
secuting  guardians  summoned  him  forth, 
and  stood  waving  their  infernal  fiery 
sword  over  the  gate  of  his  garden  of 
Eden.  Just  as  he  seemed  getting  so  near 
to  the  perfect  light,  they  would  hurl  him 
into  the  utter  darkness.  They  sent  him 
back  to  school ;  so  much  they  could  do.  But 
they  could  not  keep  him  there.  His  spirit 
had  become  too  enlarged  for  the  old  bonds, 
through  its  late  experience  ;  he  could  not 
stand  them  now,  and  so  he  ran  away.  On 
the  last  night,  we  find  him  again  overcome 
b^  the  tendenejr  to  trance.  The  “  weird 
seizure”  takes  him,  and  the  echo-life  breaks 
in,  in  shape  of  a  memory  of  St.  Paul’s 
Whispering  Gallery.  What  echo-voices, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  life-gallery,  w’ould 
repeat,  in  eternal  thunders,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  deed  done  so  silently  in 
the  quiet  summer  dawn  ?  He  knew  not, 
but  prayed,  and  went  on. 
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It  was  in  1802  ho  set  out  for  a  walking- 
tour  through  Wales,  with  very  smml 
means  of  subsistence.  Sometimes  he 
slept  in  first-class  hotels,  sometimes  in 
the  heather  on  a  hill-side,  fearing  lest, 

“  whilst  my  sleeping  face  was  upturned 
to  the  st.ars,  some  one  of  the  many  little 
lirahminical-looking  cows  on  the  Cam¬ 
brian  hills,  one  or  other,  might  poach  her 
foot  into  the  center  of  my  face  ;  some¬ 
times  he  dined  for  sixpence,  sometimes 
for  nothing  on  the  bt'rries  off  the  hedge; 
sometimes  his  dinner  was  earned  by 
writing  letters  for  cottagers,  and  love 
letters  for  sweethearts.  Gradually  he 
drifts  into  London,  to  suffer  that  strangest 
of  all  written  experience  of  life  in  the  great 
city.  Ilia  sufferings  were  self-inflicted. 
He  had  plenty  of  friends,  as  the  world 
goes,  but  from  these  he  shrank.  He  was 
heir  to  a  considerable  fortune.  He  had 
learning  which  might  have  been  turned 
into  money.  But  he  was  under  his 
“  burden  of  the  Incommunicable,”  and  he 
suffered  in  silence.  He  drank  to  the  dregs 
of  that  bitterness  which  it  is  to  be  home¬ 
less,  friendless,  foodless  in  that  wilderness 
of  life,  wealth,  and  human  habitations,  llie 
gnawings  of  hunger,  the  torments  of  the 
money-lenders,  the  pangs  of  a  proud  spirit, 
]>reyed  on  him  for  months  of  famishing 
days  and  shivering  nights.  The  trial  of 
cofd  seems  to  have  struck  him  more  than 
the  horror  of  hunger.  A  more  killing 
curse,  he  says,  does  not  exist  for  man  or 
woman,  than  the  bitter  combat  between 
the  weariness  that  prompts  sleep,  and  the 
keen  searching  cold  that  forces  you  to 
wake  and  seek  warmth  in  weary,  weary 
exercise.  However,  an  asylum  from  the 
open  air,  even  without  bed  or  blankets, 
was  better  than  a  stone  door-step.  And 
a  strange  asylum  was  his,  in  that  forlorn 
large  house,  whose  tenants  were  chiefly 
rats.  There  he  lay  down  at  night  with  the 
poor  forsaken  child ;  a  bundle  of  law  papers 
for  a  pillow  ;  the  little  one  creeping  close 
to  him  for  warmth  and  protection  against 
the  ghosts  which  she  dreaded  so  much. 
Poverty  brought  him  into  companionship 
with  strange  bedfellows,  and  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  wandering  children 
of  night.  The  account  which  he  gives  of] 
“  poor  Ann  ”  will  make  all  tender  hearts 
yearn  with  a  prayer  that  some  ministering 
spirit  of  God  may  have  seen  her  soul’s 
immortal  jewel  amidst  the  mirk  and  mire 
of  London,  and  saved  it,  to  shine  in  a 
heavenly  setting.  To  the  wearing  pain  of 


this  period  De  Quincey  attributes  in 
great  part  his  incentive  to  opium-eating. 
The  unnatural  state  produced  morbid 
desires.  The  calamity  struck  root  so 
deeply  into  his  physical  constitution  as  to 
grow  there,  and  spring  up,  overshadow¬ 
ing  his  life  to  the  end.  'W'hat  a  revelation 
it  seemed,  that  first  taking  of  opium ! 
What  an  immortal  and  beneficent  agent 
of  exalted  pleasure !  A  panacea  for 
sorrow  and  suffering,  heartache  and  brain- 
ache  —  exemption  from  pain  and  human 
woes.  You  swallowed  a  little  of  the  dark 
drug,  and  lo !  the  inner  spirit’s  eyes  were 
opened — a  fairy  ministrant  had  burst  into 
wings,  waving  a  wondrous  wand — a  fresh 
tree  of  knowledge  had  yielded  its  fruit, 
and  it  seemed  good  as  it  was  beautiful ! 
There  was  indeed  a  discovery.  “  Happi¬ 
ness  might  now  bo  bought  for  a  penny, 
and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket ;  port¬ 
able  ecstasies  might  be  had  corked  up  in 
a  pint  bottle  ;  and  peace  of  mind  sent 
down  by  the  mail.” 

De  Quincey  is  eloquent  upon  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  opium,  and  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  its  effects  and  those 
of  alcohol.  It  docs  not  make  the  spirit 
of  a  man  drunk  nor  rouse  the  animal 
passions.  It  produces  a  lull  in  the  action 
of  the  lower  human  faculties,  and  leaves 
the  divine  part  free  and  paramount ;  “  the 
moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloudless 
serenity,  and  high  over  all  the  great  light 
of  the  majestic  intellect.”  The  spirit 
reigns  as  it  were  gathered  up  and  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  work  of  its  ordinary  bodily 
functions,  while  the  brain  in  its  trance  is 
still  left  with  sufficient  consciousness  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  spirit-world  to  give 
us  a  glowing  report.  But,  in  consequence 
of  this  suspension  of  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  of  mind  and  matter — this  partial 
disintegration  of  soul  and  body — we  find 
that  the  opium-eater  can  not  bring  his 
visions — “brighter  than  madness  or  the 
dreams  of  wine  ” — home  to  us  who  are 
Icfl  standing  on  our  earth.  The  mind 
was  too  far  divorced  from  the  executive 
powers  of  the  brain.  Tlie  dreaming  brain 
was  not  su^ciently  conscious  to  become 
a  perfect  mirror  of  the  waking  spirit,  and 
so  there  can  be  no  full  and  steady  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  which  the  spirit  may 
have  seen.  There  only  remains  the  daze 
of  some  unremembered  brightness — haunt- 
ings  of  the  memory,  shadowy,  dim,  and 
jKjrplexing.  The  magnificent  imagery  of 
the  night,  that  rose  to  music  in  cloud- 
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towerg,  and  fairy  palaces,  star-crowned, 
so  that  angel-forms  might  step  down  to 
earth  by  them,  are  all  gone  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  like  a  mirage  of  tne  desert,  and  the 
bnght  creations  have  left  their  beholder 
all  the  darker  in  the  shadows  which  they 
throw  behind  them.  De  Quincey  main¬ 
tains  that  his  opium- eating  arrested  the 
early  workings  of  pulmonary  disease, 
which  we  think  not  at  all  unlikely.  So 
far  so  good — arrested  disease  means  re¬ 
turning  health — if  opium  can  do  this  on  a 
small  scale,  as  we  know  it  does,  why 
should  it  not  on  a  large  scale  ?  Let  it 
have  full  credit.  But  for  any  mental  in¬ 
spiration,  we  denounce  it  not  as  a  gross, 
but  most  ethereal,  humbug ! 

That  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  the  par¬ 
tisan  friend  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
used  to  say,  “  Next  Monday,  wind  and 
weather  permitting,!  purpose  to  be  drunk.” 
In  like  manner,  De  Quincey  used  to  ap¬ 
point  his  days  of  festal  joy  in  the  opium- 
eater’s  paradise.  He  has  left  us  one  trans¬ 
fixing  picture  of  himself  opiatized,  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  Grassini  singing.  “Shivering  with 
expectation  I  sat,  when  the  time  drew 
near  for  her  golden  epiphany ;  shivering  I 
rose  from  my  seat,  in^paJble  of  rest,  wdien 
that  heavenly  and  harp-like  voice  sang  its 
own  victorious  w’clcome  in  its  prolusive 
threttdnelo,  threttdnelo.^^  De  Qnincey’s 
opium-eating,  or  rather  laudanum-drink¬ 
ing.  rose  at  one  time  to  eight  thousand 
drops  a  day.  He  conquered  his  habit  more 
than  once,  but  found  he  could  not  live 
without  his  drug.  We  get  a  curious 
glimpse  of  the  effect  of  his  constant  habit 
of  taking  laudanum  on  the  mind  of  his  little 
one  in  later  years.  She  had  lifted  wonder¬ 
ing  and  longing  eyes  many  a  time  as  the 
dose  was  swallowed,  and  her  inouiries 
had  to  be  answered.  She  was  told  that 
her  father  took  it  to  make  him  better  in 
health,  over  w'hich  she  pondered  in  her 
wise  way,  until  her  belief  in  its  power 
was  w’orthy  of  the  child  of  such  a  father. 
One  day  the  house  was  thrown  into  a 
little  flutter  of  excitement  about  a  wound¬ 
ed  bird.  No  one  appeared  to  know 
what  medical  treatment  to  adopt.  Little 

M - ,  on  going  to.  bed,  flung  her  arms 

round  her  lather’s  neck,  and  whispered 
that  he  was  to  “  meud  ”  the  bird  wdth 
“  yoddonum.” 

Our  author  has  left  as  eloquent  a  record  ; 
of  the  pains  of  opium  as  of  its  pleasures.  { 
Troubled  by  the  phantoms  of  departed  j 
powers  to  attempt  the  work  that  was  I 
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never  to  be  done — his  visions  of  the  night 
thronged  with  dreadful  faces  and  wrath¬ 
ful  terrors — his  persistent  old  enemy  the 
Malay,  and  the  leering  oily  eyes  of  that 
accursed  crocodile,  always  in  full  pursuit 
— he  now  found  there  was  hell  as  well  as 
heaven  in  his  land  of  dreams.  His  de¬ 
scription  culminates  in  one  of  his  most 
splendid  passages  of  impassioned  prose  : 

“  Then  suddenly  would  come  a  dream  of  far 
different  character  —  a  tumultuous  dream — 
commencing  with  music  such  as  now  I  often 
heard  in  sleep — music  of  preparation  and  of 
awakening  suspense.  The  undulations  of  fast¬ 
gathering  tumults  were  like  the  opening  of 
the  Coronation  Anthem,  and  like  that,  gave 
the  feeling  of  a  multitudinous  movement  of 
infinite  cavalcades  filing  off,  and  the  tread  of 
innumerable  armies.  The  morning  was  come 
of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis  and  of  ulti¬ 
mate  hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffering 
mysterious  eclipse,  and  laboring  in  some  dread 
extremity.  Somewhere,  but  I  knew  npt  where 
— somehow,  but  I  knew  not  how — by  some 
beings,  but  I  knew  not  by  whom — a  battle,  a 
strife,  an  agony,  was  traveling  through  all  its 
stages — was  evolving  itself  like  the  catastrophe 
of  some  mighty  drama,  with  which  my  sym¬ 
pathy  was  the  more  insupportable,  from 
deepening  confusion  as  to  its  local  scene,  its 
cause,  its  nature,  and  its  undecipherable  issue. 
I  (as  is  usual  in  dreams,  where,  of  necessity, 
we  make  ourselves  central  to  every  movevent) 
had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the  power,  to 
decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise 
myself  to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had  not  the 
power,  for  the  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was 
upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of  inexpiable 
guilt.  ‘  Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,’ 
I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like  a  chorus,  the  pas¬ 
sion  deepened.  Some  greater  interest  w'as  at 
stake,  some  mightier  cause,  than  ever  yet  the 
sword  had  pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  proclaim¬ 
ed.  Then  came  sudden  alarms  ;  hurryings  to 
and  fro,  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives; 
I  knew  not  whether  from  the  good  cause  or 
the  bad  ;  darkness  and  lights ;  tempest  and 
human  faces  ;  and  at  last,  w’ith  the  sense  that 
all  was  lost,  female  funns,  and  the  features 
that  were  worth  all  the  world  to  me  ;  and  but 
a  moment  allowed — and  claspotl  hands,  with 
heart-breaking  partings,  and  then — everlasting 
farewells ;  and  with  a  sigh  such  as  the  caves 
of  hell  sighcHl  when  the  incestuous  mother 
uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound 
was  rcvcrlterated  —  everlasting  farewells  !  and 
again,  and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting 
farewells  I” 

With  this  picture — sublime  as  the  Last 
Judgment  oi  Tintoret  —  we  ol«)se  our 
notice  of  what  the  writer  calls  “  that  im¬ 
passioned  parenthesis  in  iny  life.” 

De  Quincey,  who  had  the  gift  of  a  gen- 
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uine  insight  wheresoever  he  turned  his 
eye,  had  neon  one  of  the  earliest  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry  a  new 
dawn  of  promise.  Not  one  of  those  false 
auroras  that  mock  the  world,  which  thinks 
a  new  dawn  has  streamed  up  the  east, 
when  it  is  only  some  reflected  flush  of  a 
great  sunset  of  poetry  going  down  in  the 
west,  lie  felt  this  was  the  genuine  thing, 
(juite  as  much  by  the  cold,  bracing  breatli 
of  a  robuster  health,  as  by  the  colors  that 
it  painted  on  the  clouds.  Such  was  his 
admiration  of  the  new  poetry,  which  few 
people  knew  or  cared  any  thing  about, 
that  on  two  occasions  ho  went  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Coniston  Lake,  on  his  way  to 
Grasmere.  Hut  such  was  his  awe  of 
meeting  with  the  new  poet,  that  once  he 
looked  up  to  the  pass  of  Coniston-head, 
not  daring  to  enter  the  mountain-gates  ; 
and  once  he  went  forward  to  the  gorge  of 
Hammerscar,  where  the  vale  of  Grasmere 
suddenly  breaks  upon  the  eye  in  all  its 
surprising  beauty ;  saw  the  little  white 
cottage  of  Wordsworth  gleaming  from 
amidst  the  trees  ;  had  not  heart  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  sighed,  and  went  back  again,  feel¬ 
ing  foolish.  Years  later,  however,  he 
gathered  courage  to  make  his  way  into 
the  poet’s  presence,  and  thought  his  head 
and  face  like  a  portrait  of  Milton  ;  his 
form  was  not  the  gainliest,  having  stoop¬ 
ing  shoulders ;  nor  were  his  legs  sightly 
to  look  at,  but  rare  good  ones  to  “  go,”  if 
l)e  Quincey’s  calculation  be  right  that 
they  had  carried  their  owner  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  winningly  sweet 
when  he  smiled,  and  his  eyes  at  times 
wore  a  solemn  spiritual  radiance.  Clark¬ 
son  said  of  Wordsworth’s  wife,  that  she 
could  only  say,  “  God  bless  you,”  and  I)e 
(iuincey  found  her  presence  a  silent  bless¬ 
ing  ;  her  manner  simple,  frank,  gracious ; 
herself  a  “  perfect  woman  nobly  planned  ” 
to  carry  out  the  divine  meaning  of  a  wife. 
He  has  also  made  a  striking  portrait  of 
Wordsworth’s  sister,  “impassioned  Doro¬ 
thy,”  with  her  face  of  “Egyptian  brown,” 
her  wild  eyes,  glancing  quickness  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  subtle  fire  of  heart  and 
mind  burning  within  her  and  glowing 
through  her  !  What  a  wife  she  might 
have  made  for  the  chosen  man  who  should 
have  been  worthy  of  her ! 

It  M’as  in  the  year  1809  th.atDe  Quinecy 
first  saw  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey.  Learning  that  Coleridge  was 
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in  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances,  he 
generously  presented  him  with  £500  out 
of  his  own  patrimony,  which  was  small. 
After  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to  live  in 
the  lake  country,  taking  possession  of 
W ords  worth’s  cottage  in  Grasmere.  There 
he  dwelt  for  many  years.  lie  married  in 
1816,  and  published  his  “  Confessions”  in 
the  London  Magazine  in  1821.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  died  at  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  December  8th,  1859. 

What  De  Quincey  says  of  Charles 
Lamb,  in  respect  to  his  literary  position, 
applies  in  a  large  measure  to  himself. 
Ilis  works  belong  to  a  class  that  is  doomed 
to  be  for  ever  unpopular,  and  for  ever  in¬ 
teresting.  They  attract  the  few  by  the 
same  means  as  they  repel  the  many. 
They  have  special  charms  for  the  initiated ; 
special  qualities  of  affinity  and  claims  on 
kinship.  The  loud  world  does  not  hear 
their  shyest  appeals,  and  lowest,  sweetest 
voice.  Their  wisdom  is  too  profound  for 
the  surface-skimmer.  Tlieir  inspired  self- 
communion,  and  nearness  to  nature,  are 
equally  remote  from  the  life  of  the  world 
in  general.  Many  readers  will  set  out 
witli  De  Quincey  on  some  subject,  who 
will  leave  him  shortly,  very  weary  and  dis¬ 
gusted.  They  were  in  search  of  the  sen¬ 
sational.  lie  does  not  keep  up  with  their 
mental  movements.  He  was  born  before 
railways,  and  still  prefers  going  afoot. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  do  their  business  ; 
he  is  not  a  business-man.  He  does  not 
hurry,  sweating  and  toiling  along  the  dry 
and  dusty  highway,  with  the  view  of 
reaching  the  goal  in  the  directest  route 
and  shortest  space  of  time,  as  though 
there  were  not  a  minute  to  live.  There 
are  such  things  as  green  lanes  to  turn 
down,  and  turf  to  cool  your  feet  on,  and 
stiles  to  mount,  and  nuts  to  crack  by  the 
way ;  such  things  as  flowers  to  catch  the 
eye,  and  brooks  and  birds  to  fill  the  ear, 
and  many  other  things  to  make  you 
linger.  Kail  way  cuttings  may  lie  in 
straight  lines,  his  way  does  not.  He 
moves  and  wanders  according  to  the  Do 
(juincian  line  of  beauty.  He  will  go 
round  and  round  a  subject,  and  loiter  from 
point  to  point,  making  what  the  hasty 
reader  thinks  the  most  unseasonable  re¬ 
marks  in  the  most  provokingly  cool  way. 
And  this  will  be  the  crowning  charm  with 
those  who  are  m  rapport  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  of  the  writer. 
There  iiave  been  critics  so  dull  an«l  prosy 
as  to  wouder  what  was  the  meaning  and 
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intention  of  the  “  English  Mail  Coach,” 
and  the  “  Glory  of  Motion.”  Men,  doubt¬ 
less,  with  immortal  spirits,  but  their  wings 
were  not  yet  grown,  or  the  flesn  was  too 
superabundant  for  them  to  be  exalted  to 
the  proper  ethereal  height.  What  to  them 
was  the  ride  of  a  young  man  on  the  top  of 
a  coach,  though  that  coach  was  the  Royal 
Mail,  though  its  motion  was  of  the  swift¬ 
est,  and  the  night  memorably  solemn  ? 
They  could  not  flap  their  wings  in  exulta¬ 
tion  at  the  flight,  or  see  a  vision  of  sudden 
death  in  an  accident  that  never  happened ! 
Their  nerves  were  not  strained  to  the 
point  at  which  we  see  by  spirit-sight — they 
could  not  follow  the  glorious  dreamer 
into  his  enchanted  land  of  dreams,  where 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  day  become 
the  glorified  apparitions  of  the  night,  and 
walk  in  spiritual  attire  and  splendor.  But 
to  De  Quincey  that  mail-coach  was  alive — 
alive  with  the  news  it  carried,  the  story 
of  Talavera — he  rode  on  it  as  borne 
between  the  wings  of  a  mighty  victory 
flying  by  night  through  the  sleeping  land, 
that  should  start  to  its  feet  at  the  words 
they  c;ime  to  speak.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  worth  five  years  of  life  to  ride  on  the 
coach  that  bore  to  the  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try  such  spirit-stirring  and  world  shaking 
news  as  that  of  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo, 
and  see  the  face  of  England  lighted  up, 
rich  and  poor,  with  one  heart,  one  pride, 
one  glory.  They  bear  laurels  in  token  of 
those  that  have  been  so  painfully  won ; 
and  all  eyes  dance  with  new  life  at  the 
sight,  as  the  coach  rolls  along  in  the  c;ilm 
summer  sundown.  Heads  of  all  ages  at 
every  window,  and  lusty  cheers  of  greet¬ 
ing  ;  smiling  women  wave  their  handker¬ 
chiefs  ;  men  throw  up  their  hats,  and  lame 
beggars  their  sticks ;  the  boys  and  the 
dogs  nm  from  end  to  end  of  the  village. 
Is  it  nothing  to  sit  on  that  coach  and  sec 
such  a  sight,  and  be  the  bearer  of  such 
tidings  ?  At  one  village  where  the  coach 
Btopi^,  a  poor  woman,  seeing  De  Quincey 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  came  to  him. 
It  was  the  news  of  Talavera.  She  had  a 
son  there  in  the  Twenty -third  Dragoons. 
This  regiment  had  made  a  sublime  charge 
that  day,  and  c-ame  back  one  in  four !  Do 
Quincey  told  her  of  the  victory,  but  “  I 
told  her  not  of  the  bloody  price  that  had 
been  paid.  I  showed  her  not  the  funeral 
banners  under  which  the  noble  regiment 
lay  sleeping.  But  I  told  her  how  those 
dear  children  of  England,  oflicers  and  pri¬ 
vates,  had  leaped  their  horses  over  all 


obstacles  as  gayly  as  hunters  to  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  chase.  I  told  her  how  they  rode 
their  horses  into  the  mists  of  death,  (saying 
to  myself,  but  not  saying  to  her,)  and  laid 
down  their  young  lives  for  thee,  O  mother 
England  !  as  Avillingly — poured  out  their 
noble  blood  as  cheerfully — as  ever,  after  a 
long  day’s  sport,  when  infants,  they  had 
rested  their  wearied  heads  upon  their 
mother’s  knees,  or  sunk  to  sleep  in  her 
arms.  Strange  it  is,  she  seemed  to  have 
no  fear  of  her  son’s  safety.  Fear  was 
swallowed  up  in  joy  so  absolutely,  that, 
in  the  mere  simplicity  of  her  fervent 
nature,  the  poor  woman  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  as  she  thought  of  her  son, 
and  gave  to  tm  the  kiss  which  secretly  was 
meant  for  him."  Such  was  the  passionate 
heat  of  the  time,  such  the  glamour  of  eye 
and  quickness  of  feeling,  when  De  Quincey 
rode  his  famous  ride,  and  had  his  “  vision 
of  sudden  death.”  A  thousand  times  did 
he  see  the  image  of  the  young  girl  within 
the  sh.adow  of  dreadful  and  inexorable 
ruin ;  now  in  a  pleasure-boat  about  to  be 
run  down  by  some  tremendous  hull  at 
sea ;  now  sinking  in  quicks^mds,  with 
only  one  fair  white  arm  lifted  in  vain  to 
heaven.  “A  thousand  times,  amongst 
the  phantoms  of  sleep,  have  I  seen  thee 
entering  the  golden  gates  of  the  dawn — 
with  the  secret  word  riding  before  thee 
— with  the  armies  of  the  grave  behind 
thee;  seen  thee  sinking,  rising,  raving, 
despairing;  a  thousand  times  in  the 
worlds  of  sleep  have  seen  thee  followed 
by  God’s  angel  through  storms ;  through 
desert  seas ;  through  the  darkness  of 
uicksands;  through  dreams,  and  the 
readful  revelations  that  are  in  dreams — 
only  that  at  the  last,  with  one  sling  of  his 
victorious  arm,  he  might  snaU-h  thee  back 
from  ruin,  and  might  emblazon  in  thy 
deliverance  the  endless  resurrections  of 
his  love.” 

In  his  Essay  on  War,De  Quincey  writes 
that  which  is  calculated  to  startle  all  de¬ 
vout  believers  in  the  peace-at-any-price 
princi|)les.  His  first  proposition  is,  that 
war  can  not  be  abolished,  and  his  second, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  We 
quote  its  solemn  conclusion  : 

“  A  great  truth  it  was  whieli  Wordsworth  ut¬ 
tered,  whatever  might  be  the  expansion  which 
he  allowed  to  it,  when  he  said  that 

“  ‘  God's  most  perfect  instrument, 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 

I*  man— arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter ; 

Yea,  Carnage  isliis  daughter.’ 
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Tlicre  is  a  mystery  in  approaching  this  aspect 
of  the  case  which  no  man  has  read  fully.  War 
has  a  deeper  and  more  ineffable  relation  to 
hidden  grandeurs  in  man,  than  has  yet  been 
deciphered.  To  execute  judgments  of  retri¬ 
bution  upon  outr^es  offered  to  human  rights 
or  to  human  dignity,  to  vindicate  the  sanctities 
of  the  altar  and  the  sanctities  of  the  hearth 
— these  are  functions  of  human  greatness  which 
war  has  many  times  assumed,  and  many  times 
faithfully  discharged.  But  behind  all  these 
there  towers  dimly  a  greater.  The  great  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  war  it  is — this,  and  this  only — 
which  keeps  open  in  man  a  spiracle — an  organ 
of  respiration — for  breathing  a  transcendent 
atmosphere,  and  dealing  with  an  idea  that 
else  would  jierish — viz.  :  the  idea  of  mixed 
crusade  and  martyrdom,  doing  and  suffering, 
that  finds  its  realization  in  such  a  battle  as 
that  of  Waterloo — viz.  :  a  battle  fought  for 
interests  of  the  human  race,  felt  even  where 
they  are  not  understood  ;  so  that  the  tutelary 
angel  of  man,  when  he  traverses  such  a  dread¬ 
ful  field,  when  he  reads  the  distorted  features, 
counts  the  ghastly  ruins,  sums  the  hidden  an¬ 
guish,  and  the  harvests 

“  *  Of  horror  breathing  from  the  silent  ground,’ 

nevertheless,  speaking  as  God’s  messenger, 
blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good.” 

Yet,  although  he  evan  not  see  “as  in  a 
map  the  end  of  all”  war,  De  Quincey  rec¬ 
ognizes  signs  that  the  enthusiastic  may 
interpret,  in  that  direction,  dawn-gleams 
of  the  day  that  is  to  be.  While  enlarging 
the  means  of  war,  we  have  really  been 
narrowing  the  ground.  We  have  agreed 
to  put  down  the  coarse  brutalities  of  the 
battle-field ;  war  is  now  carried  on  with 
much  less  degradation  of  the  moral  na¬ 
ture;  and  thus  is  likely  to  make  nations 
less  blind  to  its  horrors,  and  cause  them 
to  shrink  from  it,  unless  it  be  the  last  re- 
Bc)rt,  and  inspired  from  outraged  righteous 
feelings.  Looking  back  along  the  past, ; 
with  its  battle-fields  by  the  way,  w’e  can 
not  help  knowing  that  war  in  our  time 
has  a  less  savage  aspect,  a  quicker  con¬ 
science,  and  a  clearer  eye.  We  have 
amentled  it.  Civilization  has  the  pow'er  of 
rendering  w’ar  less  frequent,  for  it  brings 
more  liglit  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the  un¬ 
tying  of  national  knots  such  as  used  to  be 
blindly  cut  by  the  sword,  in  the  dark.  It 
has  the  power  of  impanneling  a  larger 
jury  than  of  old,  instead  of  allowing  a 
coujde  of  kings  to  order  two  nations  a 
bath  of  blood  at  will.  And  here  we  can 
not  help  remarking  how  right  and  natural 
is  the  instinct  of  nations  that  rises  up  in 
revolt,  alarmed  at  the  resurrection  of  Bo¬ 


napartism,  which  means  war  at  the  will  or 
necessities  of  one  man,  uncurbed  by  the 
checks  and  safeguards  of  constitutional 
government.  It  often  needs  the  arresting 
hands  of  many,  the  wisest  and  best,  to 
prevent  nations  rushing  into  unrighteous 
war ;  human  nature  can  not  afford  to  leave 
such  momentous  issues  to  the  madness, 
despair,  or  willfulness  of  one,  whether  it 
be  Bonaparte  or  Romanoff.  So  long  as 
there  are  self-elected  emperors  and  czars 
crowned  with  unlimited  and  irresponsible 
power,  so  long  will  unrighteous  w’ars  be 
possible  and  righteous  war  necessary ;  be¬ 
cause  so  far  civilization  does  not  bring  in¬ 
to  action  all  its  possible  means  of  restrain¬ 
ing  w'ar.  This  is  a  question  of  national 
nature  and  the  state  of  society;  but  we 
know  instinctively,  that  so  long  as  there 
are  Napoleon  dynasties  in  this  world,  the 
only  chance  for  the  lamb  lyin^  down 
eacefully  beside  the  lion  will  be  inside  of 
im  after  being  eaten.  The  battle  of  right 
and  wrong  w’ill  go  on,  and  take  shape  on 
trampled  fields,  and  the  dark  cloud  of  war 
will  blot  out  of  human  faces  all  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  common  brotherhood.  And  so 
long  as  war  will  not  bo  ignored  on  the 
side  of  w'rong  and  despotism,  it  can  not, 
must  not,  be  ignored  on  the  side  of  prog¬ 
ress,  freedom,  and  right. 

We  spoke  of  De  Quinccy  as  a  great 
master  of  narrative  art.  This  is  especially 
manifest  in  his  account  of  the  Sjxtnish 
Military  Nun^  and  the  Hight  of  the 
Tartars.  The  first,  written  with  his 
brightest  and  most  .felicitous  touch,  is  a 
marvelously  grai>hic  story  of  Kate  or 
Kitty  or  “  Pussy,”  who  was  the  child  of 
some  Spanish  hidalgo.  Placed  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  she  grew  up  all  force,  and  fire,  and 
fun  ;  ran  away ;  made  herself  a  suit  of 
male  clothing ;  became  a  page ;  slew  a 
man  in  a  sword-encounter,  and  only  es¬ 
caped  hanging  by  consenting  to  marry  a 
latly  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her;  es¬ 
caped  from  the  marriage,  and  became  a 
troojier  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
her  own  brother,  to  whom  she  was  un¬ 
known  ;  killed  her  own  brother  unwit¬ 
tingly  in  a  duel  in  the  dark ;  made  a  long 
and  ghastly  journey  over  the  Andes  ; 
killed  another  man  or  two  in  fair  fight, 
and  was  again  saved  from  the  scaffold  by 
another  woman  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her ;  came  home ;  was  received  in 
the  arms,  clasped  to  the  heart  of  pope 
and  king ;  made  her  peace  w'ith  the 
church,  but  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
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her  foot;  and  wandered  out  into  the 
world  once  more,  to  disappear,  no  one 
to  this  day  knowing  how.  A  most  sin¬ 
gular  narrative  of  events  that  occurred 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  render¬ 
ed  M'ith  the  true  dash  of  delight,  and  a 
great  gusto  of  power.  Here  is  one  scene 
from  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  Kate  had 
stood  on  many  a  peak  of  peril,  but  never 
on  one  more  appalling.  She  and  two 
poor  starved  deserters  are  trying  to  make 
their  w'ay  home : 

“Upon  the  highest  rock  Kate  mounted  to 
look  around  her,  and  she  saw — oh,  rapture  at 
such  an  hour ! — a  man  sitting  on  a  shelf  of  rock, 
with  a  gun  by  his  side.  Joyously  she  shouted 
to  her  comrades,  and  ran  down  to  communicate 
the  good  news.  Here  was  a  sportsman,  watch¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  for  an  eagle ;  and  now  they  would 
hare  relief  t>ne  man’s  cheek  kindled  with  the 
hectic  of  sudden  joy,  and  he  rose  eagerly  to 
march.  The  other  was  fast  sinking  under  the 
fatal  sleep  that  frost  sends  before  herself  as  the 
merciful  minister  of  death  ;  but  hearing  in  his 
dreams  the  tidings  of  relief,  and  assisted  by  his 
friends,  he  also  staggeringly  arose.  It  could 
not  be  three  minutes’  walk,  Kate  thought,  to 
the  station  of  the  sportsman.  That  thought 
supported  them  all  Under  Kate’s  guidance 
they  soon  unthreaded  the  lab^Tinth  of  rocks  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  man  in  view.  He  had  not 
left  his  resting-place  ;  their  steps  on  the  sound¬ 
less  snow,  naturally,  he  could  not  hear.  Kate 
hailed  him ;  but  so  keenly  was  he  absorbed  in 
some  speculation,  or  in  the  object  of  his  watch¬ 
ing,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  them,  not  even 
moving  his  head.  Coming  close  behind  him, 
Kate  touched  his  shoulder,  and  said :  ‘  My 
friend,  are  you  sleeping  Yes,  he  was  sleeping 
— sleeping  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no 
awaking ;  and  the  slight  touch  of  Kate  having 
disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  corpse,  down 
it  rolled  on  the  snow :  the  frozen  body  rang 
like  a  hollow  cylinder ;  the  face  uppermost,  and 
blue  with  mould,  mouth  open,  teeth  ghastly  and 
bleaching  in  the  frost,  and  a  frightful  grin  upon 
the  lips.  This  dreadful  spectacle  finished  the 
struggles  of  the  weaker  man,  who  sank  and 
died  at  once.  The  other,  after  one  spasm  of 
morbid  strength,  also  died  without  further 
struggle.  And  Kate  stood  alone  amidst  death 
and  desolation,  far  above  the  region  of  eternal 
snow.” 

T)e  Quincey  says  there  is  a  portrait  of 
his  “  bonny  Kate  ”  in  existence.  A  few 
years  ago  one  was  to  be  found  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  If  so,  the  publishers  of  his 
works  ought  to  get  a  photograph.  We 
should  like  to  see  how  the  magnificent 
“  Pussy  ”  looked. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Tartars  is  a  subject 
equally  remote  and  is  successfully  brought 
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home  to  us.  We  know  of  nothing  in  all 
history  more  affecting  than  this  flight  of  a 
people  from  Russia  to  China,  marking 
every  step  of  the  w’ay  across  the  pathless 
deserts  of  Central  Asia  with  wreck  and 
ruin — unrolling  for  thousands  of  miles  one 
vast  panorama  of  calamity — hurrying  on 
with  famine  in  front  and  a  fierce  foe  close 
behind — falling  by  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  frost  and  sword  —  emerging  at  last 
from  the  dreadful  desert  of  Kobi  with 
staring  eyes  and  lolling  tongues,  and 
rushing  altogether,  pursuers  and  pursued, 
into  the  lake  of  Tengis,  the  waters  of 
which  were  soon  incaniadined  with  blood 
as  the  wild  Ba.shkir8  took  their  valedictory 
vengeance  on  the  poor  fugitives,  who  had 
at  length  reached  the  shadow  and  shelter 
of  the  Great  AV'all.  Six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  had  started  ;  but  only  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  arrived  in  the  land  of 
promise. 

De  Quincey’s  slow,  sustained,  pursuing, 
long-continued  method  of  following  a  sub¬ 
ject  'attains  its  climax  in  his  power  of 
dealing  with  the  feeling  of  terror.  lie 
has  the  faculty  of  skillfully  moving  a  hor¬ 
ror  with  all  the  success  of  Webster.  He 
has  learned  a  strange  secret  in  his  W'orld 
of  dreams.  The  fascination  he  exercises 
belongs  to  dream-world,  and  the  only  re¬ 
semblance  w'c  can  name  occurs  to  us  only 
in  dreams.  We  suppose  that  most  per¬ 
sons  have  some  time  or  other  been  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  fixed  deliberate  look  of  such 
eyes  as  can  magnetize  us  in  dream-land — 
slow,  but  certain  as  death  ;  and  knowing 
we  can  not  escape,  they  triunqth  in  our 
terror,  creep  along  our  blood,  and,  with 
their  cold  glitter,  grasp  us  by  the  very 
heart  till  life  stands  still  to  listen.  With 
such  a  potency  of  quiet  power  can  De 
Quincey  arrest  us,  body  and  soul,  and 
make  the  blood  run  cold,  the  nerves  prick, 
the  hair  take  supeniatural  life ;  and  the 
hotter  w'e  get,  the  more  coolly  and  quietly 
will  he  proceed  with  his  story.  Any  thing 
more  horribly  interesting  than  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Williams,  and  the  murder  of  the 
Marrs,  never  froze  the  blood  or  held  the 
spirit  petrified  in  terror’s  hell  of  cold.  It 
was  not  life-blood,  he  tells  us,  that  ran  in 
his  veins,  such  as  could  kindle  into  a  blush 
of  shame,  but  a  sort  of  green  sap.  His  eyes 
seemed  frozen  and  glazed,  as  if  their  light 
w'ere  all  converged  upon  some  victim  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  background.  Yet  the  oiliness 
and  snaky  insinuation  of  his  demeanor 
counteracted  the  rcpulsiveness  of  his  ghast- 
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ly  face.  If  you  had  run  against  him  in 
the  crowded  street,  he  would  have  offered 
the  most  gentlemanly  apologies.  With 
his  heart  full  of  a  hellish  purpose,  he 
would  have  paused  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  mallet  under  his  coat,  his  hidden  im¬ 
plement  of  murder,  had  not  hurt  you  ! 

We  know  of  no  romance  that  can  cur¬ 
dle  the  blood,  or  quicken  the  flesh  into 
goose-pimples,  as  does  this  terrible  reality 
in  the  hands  of  I)e  Quincey,  whilst  he  fol¬ 
lows  him  through  the  crowded  street  on 
his  way  to  kill,  decked  out  in  long  rich 
cloth  coat  with  silk  linings,  nearing  his 
victims  surely  and  unconsciomably  as 
doom ;  it  being  Saturday  night,  and  to¬ 
morrow  the  day  of  rest — their  day  of  rest ! 
Fearful  is  the  jiicture  he  draws  of  the 
happy  home  oi  the  Marrs — the  ruddy 
husband  bustling  about  the  shop  working 
cheerily  for  wife  and  child — the  w'ife 
young,  lovely,  and  loving — the  child  asleep 
in  its  cosy  cradle — and  their  murderer 
watching  opposite  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  street,  like  the  devil  watching 
Eden  with  all  hell  in  his  heart ;  fpr  ]\Iarr 
had  been  Williams’  successful  rival.  Ter¬ 
rible  the  picture  of  life  and  death,  with 
the  servant  breathing  hard  on  the  outside 
of  the  door ;  the  murderer,  red  from  his 
bloody  work,  breathing  hard  on  the  inside 
— botli  listening  all  they  can — she  having 
a  presentiment  that  a  murderer  is  the  only 
living  lieing  then  in  the  house  of  her  mas¬ 
ter  and  mistress.  Still  more  harrowing  is 
the  scene  of  the  murderer  at  work  in  the 
larlor  of  Williamson’s  public-house,  w'ith 
lis  intended  victim  W’atching  him  on  the 
stairs,  the  two  only  thirteen  feet  jmart. 
Then  the  horribly  silent  race  for  a  life  be¬ 
twixt  the  murderer,  almost  jubilant  amidst 
the  blood  and  gold  below,  and  the  jour¬ 
neyman  M'orking  hard  in  the  bed-room 
above  to  make  a  rope-ladder  •whereby  he 
may  s.ave  himself  and  the  child — “pull 
journeyman,  pull  murderer” — the  rope  not 
quite  hnishcd  when  he  hears  the  murder¬ 
er  creeping  up  stealthily  tOM’ards  him 
through  the  darkness.  And  all  the  little 
light  touches  w'hich  De  Quincey  puts  in 
to  sliow  the  fiendishness  of  Williams,  as 
an  e^iicurean  of  murder,  with  a  perfect 
artistic  taste  and  a  voluptuous  sense  of 
satisfaction  when  his  work  was  thoroughly 
done.  It  is  a  page  from  a  dreadful  book, 
written  in  characters  that  glow  frightfully 
vivid  as  they  are  freshly  illumin.ated  by 
the  light  which  the  writer  so  deliberately 


and  searchingly  throws  into  the  dark 
places  of  a  most  devilish  nature. 

We  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  essay 
on  Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Humor  only  serves  to  make  the 
subject  too  ghastly.  Our  readers  will, 
however,  perceive  that  there  is  plenty  of 
the  8ens.itional  in  De  Quincey’s  narra¬ 
tives  ;  sensational  in  subject,  though  not 
in  style.  Indeed,  the  three  we  have 
dwelt  upon  beat  most  of  the  novelists  in 
thrilling  interest.  Without  pretending  to 
follow  our  author  over  the  wide  range  of 
his  M'ritings,  we  must  make  mention  of 
one  or  two  more  of  his  essays  before  clos¬ 
ing  our  account. 

As  Christians,  we  owe  him  our  best 
thanks  for  his  exposure  of  the  myth  of 
the  Essenes  as  fathered  by  Josephus, 
and  adopted,  without  further  inquiry,  by 
Strauss  in  his  of  Jems.  De  Quin¬ 
cey  shows  conclusively  enough,  that  if 
the  Essenes  were  not  Christians  in  dis¬ 
guise,  then  there  was  a  Christianity  before 
Christ ;  and  we  all  know  what  that  means. 
But  he  also  shows  as  conclusively,  that 
they  were  Christians  who  bowed  the  head 
while  the  fury  of  the  storm  passed  over, 
as  soldiers  may  lie  down  to  let  the  shower 
of  grape  go  by  ;  and  shut  themselves  up 
into  a  secret  society  to  nurture  the  young 
life  of  the  new  faith  ;  and  that  so  success¬ 
fully  as  to  blind  their  cotemporaries  with 
a  change  of  name.  Josephus  is  condemn¬ 
ed  out  of  his  own  month ;  the  doctrines 
which  he  puts  forth  .as  those  of  the  Essenes 
are  proved  to  be  those  of  Christ’s  follow¬ 
ers,  and  none  else.  Such  a  sect  as  this 
supposed  could  not  have  existed  cotem- 
poraneously  with  Christ  and  his  disciples 
without  the  one  hearing  of  the  other,  and 
yet  there  is  not  even  the  mention  of  their 
names  in  the  New  Testament.  So  far  as 
Josephus  could  obtain  bis  glimpse  from 
the  outside,  they  were  one  in  doctrine 
and  character.  He  tells  us  they  “  have  a 
greater  affection  for  one  another  than  the 
other  sects  have.”  “  They  are  despisers 
of  riches,  having  one  patrimony  among  all 
the  brethren.”  “They  have  no  certain 
city,  but  many  of  them  dwell  in  every 
city.”  They  travel  w  ithout  scrip  or  purse ; 
and  when  they  come  to  a  strange  city, 
they  go  in  to  such  as  they  never  knew  be¬ 
fore.  Their  piety  towards  God  is  very 
extraordinary — praying  in  the  mom  while 
it  is  yet  dark.  They  are  eminent  for  fidel¬ 
ity,  and  are  the  ministers  of  peace.  They 
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avoid  swearing,  but  whatever  they  say  is 
firmer  than  an  oath.  And,  although  tor¬ 
tured,  “  yet  could  they  not  be  made  to  flat¬ 
ter  their  tormentors,  or  to  shed  a  tear, 
but  they  smiled  in  their  very  torments.” 
In  all  these  traits,  and  in  others,  we  sec 
the  early  Christians  living  their  life  to  the 
letter.  But  where  can  any  other  sect  be 
found  that  we  can  identify?  The  Chris¬ 
tians  had  to  baffle,  and  they  did  baffle, 
even  Josephus.  He  did  not  recognize 
them,  but  we  do,  by  the  very  signs  which 
he  gives  us.  We  know  better  than  he 
the  meaning  of  his  report.  We  have  the 
key  of  the  lock  w’hich  he  could  not  pick. 

We  must  give  one  specimen  of  De 
Quineey’s  subtlety  in  criticism.  It  is  from 
the  famous  paper  on  the  “Knocking  at 
the  Gate  in  Macbeth 

“  All  action  in  any  direction  is  Iwst  expound¬ 
ed,  measured,  and  made  apprehensible  by  re¬ 
action.  Now,  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Mac¬ 
beth.  Here,  as  1  have  said,  the  retiring  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  entrance  of  the  fiendish 
heart  was  to  be  expressed  and  made  sensible. 
Another  world  has  stepped  in  ;  and  the  mur¬ 
derers  are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  human 
things,  human  purposes,  human  desires.  They 
are  transfigured :  Lady  Macl)eth  is  ‘  unsexed 
Macl)eth  has  forgot  that  he  was  bom  of  wom¬ 
an  ;  both  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  devils ; 
and  the  world  of  devils  is  suddenly  revealed. 
But  how  shall  this  be  conveyed  and  made 
palpable  ?  In  order  that  a,  new  worhl  may 
step  in,  this  world  must  fur  a  time  disappear. 
The  murderers  and  the  murder  must  be  insu¬ 
lated — cut  off  by  an  immeasurable  gulf  from 
the  ordinary  tide  and  succession  of  human  af¬ 
fairs — locked  up  and  sequestered  in  some  deep 
recess;  we  must  be  made  sensible  that  the 
world  of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly  arrested, 
laid  asleep,  tranced,  racked  into  a  dread  ar¬ 
mistice  ;  time  must  be  annihilated ;  relation  to 
things  without  abolished  ;  and  all  must  pass 
self-withdrawn  into  a  deep  syncope  and  sus¬ 
pension  of  earthly  passion.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  the  deed  is^  done,  when  the  work  of 
darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness 
passes  away  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds ; 
the  knocking  at  the  gate  u  heard,  and  it 
makes  known  audibly  that  the  reaction  has 
commenced,  the  human  has  made  its  reflux 
upon  the  fiendish,  the  pulses  of  life  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  beat  again,  and  the  reestablishment 
of  the  goings-on  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  first  make  us  profoundly  sensible  of  the 
awful  parenthesis  that  has  suspended  them. 
O  mighty  Poet !” 

We  are  tempted  to  add,  “  O  great  and 
surprisingly  subtle  commentator !” 

Ue  Quincey  was  a  wonderful  talker,  as 
those  of  our  readers  know  who  ever  had 


the  good  fortune  to  sit  w’ith  the  “  old  man 
eloquent,”  by  winter  fire-light  or  summer 
twilight,  in  his  L-asswade  home,  and  who 
have  seen  the  grief-wom  face  grow  glori¬ 
fied,  the  immortal  spirit  within  the  thin, 
weak,  mortal  form  kindling  its  clay,  soar¬ 
ing  for  a  while  triumphant  over  all  the 
suffering  and  the  pain.  Strange  light 
would  stream  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ; 
strange  music  come  from  unknown  sources, 
till  the  listener  felt  himself  caught  up  into 
an  enchanted  place,  where  the  touch  of 
transfiguration  had  fallen  on  both.  He 
was  not  a  talker  like  Coleridge,  who,  as 
llazlitt  said,  consented  at  any  tune  to  lose 
the  ear  of  posterity  for  the  sake  of  a 
chance  listener.  In  his  early  years  ho 
had  quite  neglected  the  pow'er  of  conver¬ 
sation,  and  looked  upon  it,  he  tells  us,  as 
one  of  the  dull  necessities  of  business, 
lie  thought  the  world  talked  too  much 
already  for  him  to  swell  the  hubbub.  Yet, 
as  it  w’as  vain  to  try  and  persuade  the 
world  into  adopting  his  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  he  re-studied  the  subject  on  principles 
of  art.  A  new  feeling  dawned  on  him,  of 
a  secret  magic  lurking  in  the  life,  quick¬ 
ness,  and  ardor  of  conversation,  quite 
apart  from  any  which  belonged  to  books, 
arming  a  man  with  new  forces,  and  not 
merely  with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding 
old  ones.  “  I  felt  that,  in  the  electric 
kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  there 
sometimes  arise  glimpses  and  shy  revela¬ 
tions  of  aflinity,  suggestion,  relation,  anal¬ 
ogy,  that  could  not  have  lx‘en  approached 
through  any  avenues  of  methodical  study. 
Great  organists  find  the  same  eflect  of  in¬ 
spiration,  the  same  result  of  power,  crea¬ 
tive  and  revealing,  in  the  mere  movement 
and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like 
the  heavenly  wheels  of  ^Milton  throwing 
off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames.” 
Having  fathomed  the  secret  capabilities 
of  conversation  as  an  art,  ho  looks  round 
for  the  great  artist,  but  does  not  find  the 
perfect  master.  He  shows  felicitously 
enough  why  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  been 
for  ever  maimed  as  a  great  conversation¬ 
alist  : 

“  He  had  no  eye  for  the  social  phenomena 
rising  around  him.  He  had  little  interest  in 
man  ;  no  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  its 
struggles,  or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man.  And 
the  reason  that  he  felt  thus  careless,  was  the 
desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  good  to 
be  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  as  all  the 
ancient  physiologists  held;  but  only  if  the 
melancholy  is  balanced  by  fiery  aspiring  quali- 
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ties,  not  when  it  fn^vitates  essentially  to  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  character, 
and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate  which  Dr. 
Johnson  applied  to  life.  We  are  all,  in  hU 
view,  miserable,  scrofulous  wretches ;  the  ‘  $tru- 
mou$  diathegi*  ’  was  developed  in  our  flesh,  or 
soon  would  be ;  and  but  for  his  piety,  which 
was  the  liest  indication  of  some  greatness  latent 
within  him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all 
mankind  a  nobler  use  for  garters  than  any 
which  regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I  l^lieve  that 
but  for  his  piety  he  would  not  only  have 
counseled  hanging  in  general,  but  banged 
hinm'lf  in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy 
temp<-rament,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  fatal  to 
the  power  of  brilliant  conversation.” 

I)e  Quincey  could  not  find  Ids  great  ar¬ 
tist,  we  say  ;  others  will  fancy  tliey  found 
such  an  one  in  himself ;  for  he  felt  the 
necessary  interest  in  man,  all  his  hopes, 
as  well  as  fears.  lie  talke<l  from  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head ;  and  his  conversation 
sprang  like  a  fountain  of  earnestness. 
He  never  talked  without  h.aving  some¬ 
thing  to  say ;  nor  was  he  afflicted  with 
what  Coleridge  called  the  “  mouth  di¬ 
arrhoea  neither  was  his  conversation 
an  apotheosis  of  self-assertiveness.  In 
whatsoever  direction  he  turned,  wheth¬ 
er  to  speak  or  write,  he  had  the  power 
of  vit.aiizing  with  new  life,  and  enrich¬ 
ing  all  he  looked  uj)on.  No  matter  in¬ 
to  what  solitude  or  wilderness  he  pene¬ 
trates,  there  will  be  the  movement  of  new 
life  at  once  visible,  and  a  glow  .as  of  dawn 
in  the  desert.  He  has  a  shrewd  eye  for 
“  keeking”  into  comers,  .and  the  patience 
of  spirit  that  can  wait  long  in  ambush  to 
pounce  on  the  error  as  it  passes  by.  No 
shepherd  ever  better  know'  the  face  of  a 
particular  sheep  that  he  wanted  from  the 
flock,  than  De  Quincey  knows  the  lie  that 
is  trying  to  pass  muster  for  tmth.  He 
has  an  eye  almost  Shakspearian  for  de¬ 
tecting  tiie  true  features  of  a  man  who 
may  Bt.and  afar  off,  half-hidden  under  the 
veil  of  distance.  He  has  a  sure  grasp 
of  re.ality,  and  can  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  glitter  and  graces,  the  tinsel  and 
pow’der,  atid  fluttering  affectations  of  the 
“  teacup  times.”  Pope  feels  hollow  in  his 
prip-  And  although  a  genuine  Tory,  Ue 
Quincey  could  judge  between  Milton  and 
Johnson,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper 
pedestal.  He  had  no  favorites  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  their  politics,  nor  were  his  own 
politics  of  the  kind  that  forms  a  science 
of  ex[>ediency.  He  loved  England,  and  all 
that  was  genuinely  English.  That  was 
the  tap-root  of  his  Toryism.  He  was  not  a 


Tory  through  blindness,  but  because  the 
tendencies  of  revolution  in  his  time  aroused 
all  conservative  instincts.  He  belonged  to 
a  class  of  thinkers  in  politics  who  dwelt 
apart  from  the  tumult  of  party  warfere, 
and  do  not  contend  for  its  prices  in  the 
arena.  But  they  silently  influence  their 
own  circles,  each  in  his  ow'ii  way,  and 
send  forth  ripples  of  power  that  go  to  the 
outermost  edge  of  society.  They  are  as 
springs  of  healing,  watering  the  roots 
of  the  national  life  ;  sooner  or  later  they 
bring  the  world  round  to  them,  and  mould 
its  final  thought  and  feeling.  The  practi¬ 
cal  efficiency  of  their  creed  can  not  be 
gauged  on  the  surface  of  things ;  down 
in  tlje  deeps  we  may  see  it  constitutes 
just  the  element  that  enriches  our  country 
beyond,  all  blessings  of  a  purely  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government,  and  is  of  more 
value  than  the  etern.al  see-saw  of  Whig 
and  Tory  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power. 

De  Quincey  has  been  falsely  charged 
with  a  proueness  to  attack  old  friends  when 
he  w'as  only  biting  playfully.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  speaking  of  Wordsworth’s  great 
good  luck  and  felicitous  fortune,  he  says ; 
“So  true  it  is,  that  just  as  Wordsworth 
needed  a  place  and  a  fortune,  the  holder 
of  that  place  or  fortune  was  immediately 
served  with  a  notice  to  surrender  it.  So 
certainly  was  this  impressed  upon  my  be¬ 
lief  as  one  of  the  blind  necessities,  making 
up  the  prosperity  and  fixed  destiny  of 
Wordsworth,  that  for  myself,  had  I  happen¬ 
ed  to  know  of  any  peculiar  adaptation  in 
an  estate  or  office  of  mine  to  an  existing 
need  of  Words  worth’s,  forthwith,  and  with 
the  speed  of  a  man  running  for  his  life,  I 
would  have  laid  it  down  at  his  feet.  ‘  Take 
it,’  I  should  have  said  ;  ‘  take  it,  or  in  three 
weeks  I  shall  be  a  dead  man.’  ” 

In  conclusion,  wo  have  done  no  justice 
to  our  author’s  learning  or  humor ;  to  his 
conjectural  audacity  and  hypothetical  feli¬ 
cities  ;  or  tohis  estimates  of  antique  charac¬ 
ter.  But  we  trust  that  we  have  written 
enough  to  make  his  works  more  widely 
know'n.  In  a  time  when  we  h.ave  so  much 
sham  brilliancy  and  false  vivacity,  deadly- 
liveliness,  and  forcible-feebleness — when 
the  penny-a-liner  sits  in  the  high  jilaces  of 
literature — we  turn  to  these  books  with 
a  pleasant  sense  of  relief.  We  are  heartily 
sick  of  the  smell  of  Cockneydom ;  its  slang 
and  smartness ;  its  knowmgness  and  in¬ 
sincerity,  and  find  it  delightful  to  renew 
acquaintanceship  with  the  style  of  a  writer 
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who  is  not  smart  nor  fast,  bat  always  an 
English  mntleman,  with  a  stately  touch 
of  the  school  in  which  manners  are  a  sort 
of  surface  Christianity.  He  can  be  play¬ 
ful  without  losing  his  own  dignity,  and 
natural  without  forfeiting  our  respect. 
By  his  innate  nobility  of  thought  and 
chivalry  of  feeling,  as  well  as  by  his 
wealth  of  learning,  he  is  the  very  man  to 
lead  us  into  the  lofty  society  of  the  good 
and  great  —  poets  and  patriots;  lit  to 


exalt  the  deliverer  Joan  d’Arc,  or  abase 
the  pretensions  of  a  Parr.  Accordingly, 
we  M’elcorae  him  as  one  of  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  in  literature,  and,  instead  of  regretting 
what  he  has  not  done,  we  rejoice  in  what 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  would  have 
others  share  in  our  joy. 

We  owe  the  first  edition  of  De  Quincey’s 
collected  works  to  the  perseverance  and 
research  of  Mr.  Fields,  the  Boston  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Vrom  the  Lelenre  Hoar. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RAILWAY  TRAVELING  ON  HEALTH. 


A  LITTLE  brochure*  has  lately  been 
published,  which  goes  far  to  charge  upon 
the  railway  system  of  this  country  cere¬ 
bral  diseases,  nervous  affections,  and  spin¬ 
al  and  visual  weakness  to  an  extent  of 
which  few  but  those  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  can  have  had  the  least  notion.  It 
would  appear  from  this  little  book,  that 
medical  men  have  often  been  asked 
whether  they  consider  railway  traveling 
prejudicial  to  health ;  it  was  found  that 
“there  had  been  gradually  gaining  on 
the  public  mind  a  suspicion  of  dangers 
from  railway  traveling,  widely  different 
from  those  apprehensions  with  which  the 
thoughts  of  travelers  were  at  first  uneasi¬ 
ly  burdened  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
state  of  feeling  gaining  ground,  a  medical 
commission  was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  an  extensive  inquiry,  and  the  result  is 
here  set  down. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  the 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  results  arrived  at, 
are  sometimes  very  conflicting.  From 
cases  stated  of  two  persons  afllictcd  with 
the  same  disease,  one  is  able  to  endure  a 
long  railway  journey  with  ease :  the  other 
suffers  so  much  from  the  same  journey, 
that  she  does  not  recover  for  several  days. 
A  “  leading  physician  ”  gives  evidence 
that  the  season  -  ticket  holders  on  the 
Brighton  line  “  appeared  to  him  to  grow 
old  with  a  rapidity  which  amazed  him,” 


*  ne  Injhence  of  Railway  TravtRng  on  BeaUh, 
iepriiit«d  from  The  LanteL  Hardwick*,  Loadoo. 


and,  on  account  of  his  observations,  had 
discountenanced  daily  railway  journeys  as 
much  as  possible.  And  yet  the  commis¬ 
sion  appear  to  have  ignored  altogether 
the  class  of  commercial  travelers,  who  as 
a  rule  travel  more,  and  are  healthier  and 
longer  lived  than  their  predecessors  who 
M’ent  their  journey  in  coach  or  gig.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the  case  of  the 
traveling  employea  of  the  post-office  is 
frequently  adduced  ;  and  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  better  or  more  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  on  the  subject  than  that 
which  is  here  afforded.  Hundreds  of 
post  -  office  officials  are  making  long  rail¬ 
way  journeys  almost  daily  in  post-offices 
fitted  up  like  railway  saloon  carriages, 
where  the  work  of  sorting  letters  is  per¬ 
formed  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  train 
at  the  different  stations.  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  made  in  this  department  es¬ 
tablishes  Uie  fact  of  a  positive  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  railway  traveling,  by 
persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  gooil  health. 
The  postmaster-general  in  his  ninth  He- 
port,  the  last  issued,  (May,  1863,)  states 
tliat  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the 
traveling  officers  is  certainly  not  greater 
than  that  among  the  officers  of  station¬ 
ary  post-offices.  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  the 
medical  officer  on  the  establishment,  eu]>- 
lies  us  with  a  number  of  cases  which 
ave  come  under  his  immediate  notice, 
where  incessant,  and  in  fact  excessive 
traveling,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  so 
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engaged.  “  One  of  our  best  officers,”  says 
Dr.  Lewis,  “  states  that  ho  has  no  doubt 
that  during  the  period  of  twenty  years 
that  he  has  been  engaged  in  railway  du¬ 
ties,  he  traveled  on  an  average  a  hundred 
miles  a  day.  All  this  time,  he  not  only 
enjoyed  most  excellent  health,  but  he 
was  stouter  and  stronger  than  he  has 
been  since  leaving  that  duty.”  Dr.  Lewis 
sums  up  the  conclusions  to  which  his  ex- 

1>ericncc  in  the  matter  has  led  him  as  fol- 
ows,  viz. : 

1.  Kail  way  traveling  has  little,  if  any, 
injurious  effect  on  healthy,  strong,  well- 
built  persons,  if  the  amount  be  not  exces¬ 
sive,  and  if  they  take  moderate  care  of 
themselves. 

2.  Persons  who  take  to  habitual  rail¬ 
way  traveling  after  the  age  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  are  more  easily  affected  than 
those  who  begin  earlier. 

3.  Weak,  tall,  loosely-knit  persons,  and 
those  suffering  under  various  affections, 
more  esjHJcially  of  the  head,  heart,  and 
lungs,  are  very  unsuited  tor  habitual  rail¬ 
way  traveling. 

Mr.  Whyte  Cooper  says,  that  daily  ex¬ 
perience  convinces  him  “  of  the  injurious 
consetjuences  to  the  eyesight  in  railway 
traveling,  in  the  strong  inducements  to 
read  during  the  journey.”  Another  phy¬ 
sician  considers  it  “  very  injurious  to  allow 
the  eyes  to  rest  on  external  objects  near 
at  hand,  such  as  telegraph  poles  or  wires, 
near  trees  or  hedges,  etc.,  whilst  the  train 
is  in  motion.”  Here,  again,  the  case  of 
the  “flying post”  officers  may  be  adduced 
to  settle  the  matter.  Dr.  I^ewis  does  not 
find  that  among  these  officers,  “  much 
mischief  is  occasioned  to  the  eyesight.” 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  (pp.  30-32)  gives  the 
result  of  experiments  made  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  railway  carriages.  A  closely- 
packed  third-class  carriage  showed  a  very 
small  amount  of  pure  air  indeed,  and  in 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  exactly  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  amount  w’hich  his 
own  laboratory  exhibited  “  when  the 
strong  smell  of  a  sewer  entered  it.”  Third- 
class  carriages  are  of  course  the  worst  in 
respect  of  fresh  air ;  but  “  in  very  hot 
W'eather  the  woolen  coverings  of  first-class 
carriages  are  hurtful.” 

Many  suggestions  of  ^eat  practical  im¬ 
portance  are  made  in  this  little  book ;  and 
notivithstanding  the  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  left  unsolved,  the  facts 
stated  can  not  fail  to  make  it  most  useful 
to  all  habitual  travelers.  Railw’ays,  we 
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arc  told,  especially  lead  to  excitement ; 
they  induce  mental  disorders  ;  and  when 
a  passenger,  by  late  or  hurried  arrival,  is 
over-heated,  he  is  apt  to  indulge  in  open 
windows,  “  which,  however  pleasant,” 
says  Dr.  C.  B.  J.  Williams  (pages  33-6)  in 
his  valuable  evidence,  “  induce  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  resjiiratory  organs,  sore 
throats,  headaches,  toothache,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  amongst  various  forms  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  lumbago  and  sciatica.”  “  Many 
serious  and  fatal  cases  of  pulmonary  dis¬ 
ease  have  dated  their  origin  from  colds 
caught  in  a  railway  carriage.”  The  plu¬ 
rality  of  English  folk  love  fresh  air,  and 
have  a  horror  of  closed  windows  ;  they 
prefer  being  chilled  to  the  notion  of  b^ 
mg  sufibcated.  Foreigners  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  on  the  contrary,  even  with  slower 
trains,  commonly  go  to  the  opjiosite  ex¬ 
treme.  The  best  way,  as  a  rule,  adds  I^r. 
Williams,  is  to  keep  the  windows  shut 
when  the  train  is  in  motion  ;  open,  when 
standing  at  the  different  stations.  In  cold 
weather,  when  traveling  quickly  through 
the  air,  the  passenger  stands  in  much 
more  risk  of  chill  from  open  w'indows, 
than  of  any  hurt  from  closed  ones.  Each 
carriage  is  furnished  w’ith  ventilators,  (or 
should  be,)  which  are  generally  sufficient 
to  ktHjp  the  air  fresh.  “  When  the  outer 
temperature  is  above  40®,  and  the  carriage 
is  full,  an  inch  or  two  of  one  or  both  the 
windows  open  may  be  permitted  with 
safety.  In  fast  trains,  with  the  outer 
temperature  below  40®  Fah.,  there  is  cir¬ 
culation  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  pure, 
with  even  six  or  eight  passengers,  with¬ 
out  any  wdndows  open.  It  is  surprising 
how  small  an  aperture  suffices  for  ventila¬ 
tion  and  free  circulation  of  air  when  the 
train  is  in  rapid  motion.” 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  evil  in 
the  relation  of  railway  traveling  to  health 
is  in  its  efiects  on  the  muscular  system, 
and  its  influence  on  the  cerebral  and 
spinal  centers.  “Tlie  immediate  effects 
of  being  placed  in  a  vehicle,  subjected  to 
rapid,  short  vibrations  and  oscillations,  is 
that  a  considerable  number  of  muscles  are 
called  into  action,  and  maintained  in  a 
condition  of  alternating  contractile  effort 
throughout  the  whole  journey.  The  more 
violent  movements  of  the  carriage  call 
into  action  the  various  sets  of  muscles  in 
the  back  and  chest :  and  it  is  only  by  an 
incessantly  varying  play  of  muscular  con¬ 
traction  and  relaxation  that  the  bod^  is 
jireserved  in  a  tolerable  state  of  equilib- 
29 
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rinm,  and  that  the  passenger  combats 
with  success  the  tendency  to  be  shaken 
into  a  most  unpleasing  variety  of  shapes 
and  positions.”  The  frequency,  rapidity, 
and  peculiar  abruptness  of  the  motion  of 
the  railway  carriage,  are  thus  said  on  all 
hands  to  keep  up  a  constant  strain  on  the 
muscles  ;  and  to  this  must  be  ascribed  a 
part  of  that  sense  of  bodily  fatigue,  almost 
amounting  to  soreness,  which  is  felt  after 
a  long  journey.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  these  influences  on  the  brain  or  spine, 
in  t/ie  milder /"orm,  “  they  lead  up  to  dis¬ 
eases  w’hich,  remaining  for  a  long  time 
latent,  may  still  ultimately  end  in  par¬ 
alysis  whilst  these  concussions  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  serious  and  marked  degree^  tend, 
according  to  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  to  an¬ 
nihilate  the  functions  of  these  organs.  In 
railway  traveling  something  like  twenty 
thousand  slight  concussions  per  hour  are 
experienced,  and,  as  the  result  of  these  jolt¬ 
ings  or  concussions  arc  more  or  less  dis- 1 
agreeable  anddangerous,recommcn<lation8 
are  made  in  the  book  for  reducing  the  un¬ 
pleasant  effect  of  the  sensations  experi¬ 
enced.  The  great  remedy  is,  of  course, 
elasticitpr.  The  stuffing  of  ^r«<-cla8S  car¬ 
riages  18  a  recognition  of  the  principle. 
The  well -padded  and  springy  seats  of 
these  carriages  do  much  to  obviate  the 
mischief  of  these  concussions,  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  travel  by  them  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  t/aW-class  pa-ssengers, 
who  are  condemned  to  hard  boards,  which 
transmit  without  mitigation  the  shocks  of 
which  w'e  are  speaking,  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  one  acknowledged  source  of 
evil  influence  on  health.  Therefore,  when 
we  find  that  of  all  classes  of  passengers 
third-class  travelers  form  above  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  simple  justice,  that,  under  the 


above  circumstances,  railway  companies 
should  to  some  extent  alter  their  inhuman 
arrangements,  and  begin  to  consider  more 
the  health  and  comfort  of  this  increasing 
and  important  class  of  travelers.  Revert¬ 
ing,  how’ever,  to  existing  arrangements, 
elastic  cushions  for  the  seat,  and  caout¬ 
chouc  or  honeycomb  mats  for  the  feet,  are 
highly  spoken  of  as  likely  to  lessen  the  in¬ 
convenience  occasioned  by  the  oscillation 
of  the  carriages.  Dr.  Williams  states,  that 
especially  for  weak  persons  or  invalids,  a 
small  horse -shoe  air-cushion  round  the 
neck  of  the  traveler,  and  another  of  large 
size  around  the  loins,  will  wonderfully  in¬ 
tercept  the  noise  and  the  jarring  motion 
of  the  carriage. 

To  sum  up  all,  we  think  we  g.ather  from 
the  investigation,  that  healthtj  persons  re¬ 
ceive  a  positive  benefit  from  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  circulation,  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  to  muscular  activity  by  a  rail- 
way  journey  ;  while  to  the  weak  and  un¬ 
healthy,  or  those  unused  to  travel,  the 
headaches,  dizziness,  and  weariness  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  are  only  natural 
symjitoms.  The  evils  arising  from  the 
oscillation  of  the  carriages,  the  hurry  and 
excitement  so  often  felt  before  getting 
into  the  train,  and  the  risks  from  cold 
afterwards,  may  be  said  to  bo  the  chief 
»erils  to  which  the  railway  traveler  is 
iable.  The  dust  and  smoke,  the  grind¬ 
ing,  rattling,  whistling,  are  the  prices  we 
pay  for  the  gain  in  time  and  all  the  other 
advantages  the  railway  system  affords. 
And  really,  when  wo  come  to  think  how 
many  of  the  same,  or  jierhaps  worse,  in¬ 
conveniences  we  should  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  with  the  loss  in  time,  were  we  to 
choose  some  other  mode  of  conveyance, 
we  can  scarcely  judge  the  bargain  a  bad 
one  or  the  price  too  dear. 


Esoltir  Women  ab  Smokers. — Th«  costom  of 
■DOkiD^  by  women  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
England,  and  according  to  the  Court  Joumat,  is 
likely  to  “^come  very  prevalent.*’  That  authority 
■ays :  "  Fashion  holds  such  a  tyrannic  rway  over 
aociely  that  we  need  never  be  surprised  at  seeing 
the  most  astounding  changes  of  manners,  customs, 
and  dress  brought  about  through  its  magic  influence. 
High  waists,  short  waists,  no  waists  at  all,  chimney¬ 
pot  bonnets,  flat  bonnets,  powdered  hair,  dishevel^ 
hair,  rouge,  patches,  enamel,  hoops,  farthingales, 


crinoline,  high  hee’ed  boots,  sandals,  high  dresses, 
d^volletf  dresses,  have  had  their  day ;  we  have  lived 
to  see  tlic  time  when  duellists  and  four-bottle  men 
no  longer  exist,  and  when  every  mnn,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  indulges  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch  luxuries  of  ihe  short  pipe  and  mild 
Havana.  But  a  more  stattlmg  change  is  likely  ‘  to 
come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream  ladies  belong¬ 
ing  to  la  erhnt  de  la  crime  of  society  have  introduced 
cigarettes.  Many  of  England’s  aristocratic  daugh¬ 
ters  now  openly  indulge  in  mild  Latakia.” 
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From  the  North  British  Uerlew. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  OF  AMERICA;  OR  WILSON’S  PREHISTORIC  MAN.* 


The  moat  v.iluable  department  of  Mr. 
Blake’s  collection  of  Peruvian  anticjiiities 
embraces  the  entire  contents  of  a  family 
tomV),  including  the  mummies  of  a  man 
and  woman,  and  the  partially  desiccated 
remains  of  a  child.  The  male  mummy  is 
that  of  a  man  in  the  maturity  of  life  ;  the 
head  is  of  the  common  rounded  Peruvian 
form,  with  retreating  forehead,  high  cheek¬ 
bones,  and  prominent  nose.  The  hair, 
which  has  undergone  little  or  no  change, 
is  “  hroini  in  color,  and  as  fine  in  texture 
as  the,  most  delicate  Anglo  -  Saxon’s.'" 
The  hair  of  the  female  is  somewhat  coars¬ 
er,  but  fine  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  northern  Indians,  and  it  is  of  a.  light 
broirn  color  ;  the  hair  of  the  child  is  very 
fine,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  In  the 
same  tomb  also  were  found  a  bag,  woven 
of  woolen  thre.ads  of  v.aried-colored  pattern, 
containing  locks  of  human  hair,  apparently 
Ijclonging  to  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family,  each  secured  by  a  siring  tied  with 
a  peculiar  knot ;  and  the  hair  of  all  these 
locks  is  of  fine  texture  and  of  various 
shades,  varying  from  black  to  fine  light 
Itrown.  On  another  embalmed  Peruvian 
head,  evidently  belonging  to  a  man  of 
rank,  and  exhibiting  an  unusually  fine 
cranial  development,  the  hair  is  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  gray,  is  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  texture,  and  waved  in  short  un¬ 
dulations,  with  a  tendency  to  curl.  No 
such  hair  is  now  to  be  found  any  where  in 
America,  nor  indeed  in  any  continent  of 
the  world  save  Europe.  “No  feature  of 
the  modern  Indian,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “  is 
more  universal,  or  yields  more  slowly  to 
the  effacing  influences  of  hybridity,  than 
the  long,  coarse  black  hair  which  so  strik¬ 
ingly  contrasts  with  the  short  woolly  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  negro’s  head.  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  obtained  specimens  from  Indi.an 
graves,  as  from  the  Huron  graves  near 
Lake  Simcoe,  the  most  modern  of  which 
can  not  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  all  these  the  hair 


*  Concluded  from  page  285. 


retains  its  black  color  and  coarse  texture, 
unchanged  alike  by  time  and  inhumation  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  modem  Indians  of  South 
America,  and  also  of  the  Chinese  and 
other  true  IMongols  of  Asia,”  but  is  totally 
different  from  the  soft  wavy  brown  hair 
of  some  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  The 
archaeological  researches  of  the  New 
World  are  still  so  lamentably  imperfect, 
that  it  would  be  sheer  presumption  as 
yet  to  base  upon  them  any  precise  theory. 
Nevertheless,  this  light  brown  hair,  fine 
as  the  most  delicate  Anglo-Saxon’s,  found 
in  those  old  Peruvian  tombs,  touches  the 
imagination,  and  points  to  interesting  in¬ 
ferences  which  future  researches  may  yet 
establish  as  facts.  We  think  of  Prince 
Madoc  and  the  tales  of  expeditions  from 
ancient  Britain  towards  the  Islands  of  the 
West.  We  are  reminded,  too,  of  the 
Aztec  traditions  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  di¬ 
vine  instructor  from  a  strange  country, 
who  taught  their  ancestors  the  use  of  the 
metals,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Amidst  the  glowing  fancies 
with  which  tradition  has  surrounded  that 
golden  age  of  Anahnac,  there  is  a  curious 
definiteness  in  the  description  given  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  this  ancient  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  race :  tall  of  stature,  with  a 
fair  complexion,  long  dark  hair,  and  a 
flowing  beard.  This  remarkable  tradition 
was  accompanied  with  the  belief  that, 
after  completing  his  mission  among  the 
Aztecs,  he  embarked  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  the  mysterious  shores  of  Tlapal- 
lan,  with  a  promise  to  return.  That 
Quetzalcoatl  was  no  myth,  but  a  real  per¬ 
sonage,  and  that  tradition  has  correctly 
preserved  the  description  of  his  appear¬ 
ance,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  But  who 
was  he  ?  whence  did  he  come  ?  And  is 
not  the  Inca  race,  who  gave  its  old  glory 
to  Peru,  likewise  attributable  to  a  citra- 
oceanic  origin  ? 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Peru, 
where  alone  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
race  are  abundant,  there  seems  no  reason 
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to  doubt  that  the  cranial  differences  actu¬ 
ally  indicate  the  coexistence  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  The  light-haired  fivmily 
disinterred  by  Mr.  Blake  belonged  to  the 
round  or  short-headed  type,  the  length  of 
the  head  being  about  equal  to  its  breath. 
Of  the  other  type,  or  elongated  head,  Dr. 
Wilson  says :  “  Fully  two  thirds  of  the 
cavity  occupied  by  the  brain  lies  behind 
the  occipital  foramen,  and  the  skull,  when 
supported  on  the  condyles,  falls  backward. 
Compared  with  the  brachycephalic  (short¬ 
headed)  skulls,  the  forehead  is  low  and 
retreating ;  the  temporal  rhiges  approach 
near  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  head — a 
much  larger  space  being  occupied  by  the 
temporal  muscles  between  which  the  skull 
seems  to  be  compressed.  The  zygoma  is 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  capacious,  and 
the  whole  bones  of  the  face  are  more  de¬ 
veloped.  The  superior  maxillary  bone  is 
prolonged  in  front,  and  the  incisor  teeth 
are  in  an  oblique  position.  The  bones  of 
the  nose  are  prominent,  the  orific.e8  larger, 
and  the  cribriform  lamellu»more  extensive. 
The  substance  of  the  skull  is  thicker,  and 
the  weight  greater.”  Compared  with 
these  elongated  skulls,  the  face  of  the  glob¬ 
ular  or  short  -  headed  type  is  small,  and 
its  outlines  more  rounded.  Mr.  Blake  also 
found  that  the  distinguishing  traits  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  ancient  Peruvians 
are  not  limited  to  the  crania,  but  may  be 
discerned  in  other  features  of  their  pliysi- 
cal  organization.  In  quoting  his  conelu- 
uons  on  this  point,  Dr.  Wilson,  we  think,  ! 
makes  a  slip  of  the  pen.  The  passage  ' 
stands  thus  in  Dr.  M  ilson’s  book :  “  In 
describing  the  traits  of  the  rounded  or 
brachycephalic  type  of  cranium  Mr. 
Blake  adds :  ‘  The  bones  of  the  latter 
struck  me  as  ^  larger,  heavier,  and  less 
rounded  than  those  of  the  former,  (the 
elongated  crania,)  and  in  the  larger  size  of 
the  hands  and  feet  they  also  ]>resent  a 
noticeable  difference.  The  remark;ible 
narrowness  and  delicacy  of  the  hands,  and 
the  long  and  regularly  formed  finger-nails 
of  the  former,  are  strong  evidence  that 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  severe  manual 
labor,  such  as  must  have  been  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  great  w'orks  of 
which  the  ruins  remain.’  ”  Dr.  Wilson’s 
book  was  printed  in  Scotland,  and  had 
not  the  advantage  of  the  author’s  revision, 
and  we  can  not  but  think  that  the  interpo¬ 
lation  in  their  parenthesis  of  the  words 
‘‘  elongated  crania,”  is  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
which  makes  Mr.  Blake’s  remarks  apply 


to  the  long  instead  of  the  round  type  of 
head.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  we  can  not 
understand  the  passage,  for  it  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  statement  already 
quoted,  in  which  he  says  that  the  bones 
of  the  short-headed  type  are  lighter  and 
more  rounded  than  those  of  the  elongated 
or  dolichocephalic  type.  It  is  also  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  established  fact  that  the 
elongated  type  belongs  to  the  pre-Incarian 
lopulation  of  Peru,  and  that  the  short- 
leaded  skull  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
dominant  Inca  race.  History,  still  more 
than  osteological  evidence,  shows  that 
the  Inca  race  were  of  separate  origin  from 
the  muss  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  popula¬ 
tion,  and  jealously  preserved  the  purity  of 
their  blood  by  intermarrying  only  in  their 
own  class,  which  constituted  the  nobles 
as  well  as  the  royal  family  of  Peru.  Mr. 
Blake  mentions  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
cemeteries  which  he  examined,  wherever 
skulls  of  the  rounded  form  were  found, 
those  of  the  elongated  type  were  found 
along  with  them.  Upon  which  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  observes,  that  as  “  the  sepulchral  rites 
of  the  royal  and  noble  Inca  race  were 
commonly  accompanied  by  the  same  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  traceable  among  so  many 
semi-civilized  as  well  as  barbarous  nations, 
it  is  in  no  degree  surprising  that  the 
crania  of  the  two  distinct  classes,  noble 
and  serf,  should  be  found  deposited  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  tomb.” 

The  Red  Indian  tribes  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  exhibit  both  of  these  cranial  forms — 
some  of  the  trilies  having  rounded,  others 
elongated  skulls ;  but  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Wilson’s  observations  that  the  elongated 
tppe  is  on  the  whole  the  more  prevalent, 
and  certainly  distinguishes  all  the  eastern 
tribes  who  fonnerly  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
the  Alantic.  The  Mexican  terra-cottas 
demonstrate  that  the  Aztec  coni^uerors  of 
Mexico  belonged  to  the  Red  Indian  stuck, 
though  rising  into  a  better  development. 
The  old  mound-builders  of  the  vallev  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
reign  came  to  an  end  apparently  before 
the  Aztecs  arrived  on  the  Mexican  pla¬ 
teau,  belong  to  the  other  or  rounded  type, 
and  the  skulls  found  on  the  mounds  ex¬ 
hibit  the  -highest  cranial  development  of 
any  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
prehistoric  times  of  the  New  World.  The 
Scioto  Mound  skull,  which  is  so  globular 
in  form  that  the  longitudinal,  parietal,  and 
vertical  diameters  are  almost  equal,  pre- 
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Bents  the  remarkable  anterior  development  Stephens  remarks :  “  On  the  walls  of  the 
of  a  cranium  whereof  two  thirds  of  the  desolate  edifice  were  prints  of  the  mano 
cerebral  mass  w'as  in  front  of  the  meatus  Colorado,  or  red  hand.  Often  as  I  saw 
auditorius  extemus  ;  whereas  in  the  this  print  it  never  failed  to  interest  me. 
elongated  class  of  Peruvian  skulls  this  It  w-as  the  stamp  of  the  living  hand.  It 
proportion  is  exactly  reversed,  two  thirds  always  brought  me  nearer  to  the  builders 
of  the  brain  lying  behind  the  meatus  an-  of  those  cities ;  and  at  times,  amid  still- 
ditorius.  There  are  reasonable  grounds  ness,  desolation,  and  ruin,  it  seemed  as  if, 
for  conjecturing  that  the  Toltec  race,  from  behind  the  curtain  that  concealed 
which  preceded  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  them  from  view,  was  extended  the  hand 
were  a  cognate  people  to  the  mound-  of  greeting.  The  Indians  said  it  was  the 
builders,  and  the  rounded  form  of  head  hand  of  the  master  of  the  building.”  Ir- 
appears  to  have  prevailed  also  in  the  ad-  ving  in  his  Astoria  says  that  some  of  the 
joining  region  around  the  northern  shore  Arickaree  w'arriors  had  the  stamp  of  a 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ancient  Peru-  red  hand  painted  across  their  mouths — a 
vians,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  sign  that  they  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of 
lesser  stature,  were  a  smaller-headed  race  a  foe.  Catlin  found  the  same  symbol  in 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  average  use  as  a  decoration,  and  as  the  actual  sign- 
internal  capacity  of  the  Peruvian  skulls  is  manual,  among  the  Omahaws  and  Man- 
only  seventy-three  cubic  inches — that  of  dans,  to  the  west  of  the  ^lississippi ;  and 
the  Toltec  skulls,  including  those  of  the  Dr.  Wilson  “  repeatedly  observed  the  red 
mound  -  builders,  seventy-seven  —  that  of  hand  impressed  both  on  the  buffalo  robe 
the  barbarous  tribes,  eighty -two;  the  and  on  the  naked  breast  of  the  Chippe  was 
average  of  the  native  American  races  be-  of  Lake  Superior.”  The  prevalence  of 
ing  seventy-nine.  So  that  the  extraordi-  this  singular  custom  certainly  denotes  a 
nary  anomaly  is  presented  of  larger  brain  relationship  orintercommunication  of  some 
being  possessed  by  the  barbarous  tribes  kind  among  the  native  races  of  America ; 
than  by  the  nations  w’ho  acdiieved  no  while  the  smallness  of  the  hand  alike  in 
mean  degree  of  civilization  in  Central  Yucatan  and  Peru  seems  to  denote  a  cog- 
America  and  Peru.  The  average  Euro-  nate  origin  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
pean  skull,  we  may  observe,  is  ninety-three  popidation  of  those  countries, 
cubic  inches  in  bulk.  The  practice  of  artificially  distorting 

If  the  ancient  Peruvians  w’cre  a  small-  the  head  furnishes  another  evidence  of 
headed  race,  they  were  also  remarkable  inter-relationship  among  a  large  portion 
for  their  small  hands.  In  the  case  of  the  of  the  American  nations,  and  even  indi¬ 
mummies  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Blake,  cates  the  quarter  of  the  globe  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  male’s  hand  is  only  two  they  originally  emigrated.  Although  ar- 
and  a  half  inches,  and  of  the  female’s  only  bitrary  fashion  and  caprice  have  doubtless 
two  inches.  We  mention  this  fact,  be-  something  to  do  with  the  practice,  yet  we 
cause  it  has  some  connection  with  the  believe  that  the  original  design  of  artifi- 
singular  phenomenon  of  what  the  St>an-  cial  cranial  distortion  was  to  imitate  and 
iards  call  the  mano  Colorado,  whicn  is  exaggerate  the  shape  of  head  peculiar  to 
met  with  over  so  large  an  extent  of  the  |)eople  which  had  recourse  to  it.  The 
America.  The  outer  wrappings  of  the  elongated  distortion  of  the  Peruvian  skull 
Peruvian  female  mummy  were  marked  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  short-skulled 
with  the  impress  of  a  hand  in  red  paint ;  people  who  preceded  the  Incas,  and  who 
and  such  marks,  we  are  told,  are  of  com-  at  all  times  formed  the  bulk  of  the  nation; 
mon  occtirrence  on  Peruvian  mummies,  and  (iarcilasso  de  la  Vega  produces  proof 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  to  show  that  the  custom  is  more  ancient 
smallness  of  the  Peruvian  hand,  forcibly  than  the  Inca  dynasty.  In  Central  Amer- 
recalls  the  prints  of  the  red  hand  which  ica,  as  appears  from  the  monuments  of 
Stephens  observed  on  the  ruins  of  Ux-  Palenque,  the  cranial  distortion  was  of  a 
mall ;  the  imjtress  of  a  living  hand,  but  so  conical  form.  Among  the  ('hinook  and 
small  that  it  was  corajdetely  hidden  under  other  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
that  of  Mr.  Stephens  or  his  companion,  the  practice  prevails  in  several  forms  : 
It  afterwards  stared  them  in  the  face,  he  some  tribes  compressing  the  head  both 
says,  on  all  the  ruined  buildings  of  the  from  before  and  from  behind,  so  as  to  re¬ 
country  ;  and  on  visiting  a  nameless  ruin  duce  it  as  far  as  possible  to  a  disk ;  others 
beyond  Sabachtsebe,  in  Yucatan,  Mr.  depressing  the  forehead,  and  throwing 
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back  the  whole  skull,  so  as  partially  to  appears  to  have  been  common,  in  classical 
resemble  the  elongated  heads  of  the  Pe-  times,  among  the  migratory  tribes  of 
ruvians  ;  while  among  the  Nawatees  of  Western  Asia,  and  especially  among  tbo 
Vancouver’s  Island,  a  conical  shape  is  tribes  around  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
given  to  the  head,  resembling  the  similar  It  was  practiced  also  by  the  Huns  of  Attila, 
distortion  practiced  in  ancient  Yucatan,  for  the  purpose,  says  Thierry,  of  giving  a 
This  cranial  distortion  is  regarded  by  the  Mongolian  jihysiognomy  to  their  children, 
tribes  which  still  practice  it  as  the  badge  The  followers  of  Attila  were  a  miscella- 
of  aristocratic  descent,  and,  where  slavery  neons  horde,  including  Goths  as  well  as 
is  practiced,  as  the  mark  of  the  donn- 1  Scythic  nomads  ;  but  the  aristocracy  of 
nant  race.  These  flat-bead  trilies  of  the  his  army  consisted  of  the  black  Huns  from 
Pacific  coast  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  the  Siberian  steppes,  whose  Mongolian 
making  slaves  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  physiognomy  naturally  formed  the  ideal 
but  these  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  imitate  i  of  ethnic  beauty.  After  the  death  of 
the  superior  race  by  flattening  or  modify-  i  Attila,  the  Huns  retired  from  their  west¬ 
ing  the  form  of  their  infants’  heads.  “  It  em  conipiest  to  the  country  lietween  the 
is  an  imjKirtant  fact,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  Volga  and  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
“that  eicepting  on  tl^e  Gulf  of  Florida,  were  conquered  by  the  Avars  in  the  latter 
where  the  north-west  tribes,  as  they  ex-  half  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  thereafter, 
tended  southward,  overlapped  the  moun-  called  Huns  or  Avars  indiscriminately, 
tain  range  which  divides  the  Pacific  from  they  settled  in  Pannonia,  and  thence  ex- 
the  Atlantic  regions  of  the  New  World,  tended  their  ravages  w'herever  the  spoils 
and  there  only  to  the  west  of  the  ^lissis-  j  of  more  civilixed  nations  tempted  their 
sippi,  the  traces  of  artificial  moulding  of  j  cupidity.  Their  name  became  a  synonym 
the  head  are  slight  and  quite  exceptional ;  |  for  inhuman  monster  (Gennan  7/unc, 
whilst  along  the  regions  that  border  on  |  Russian  Obri,  French  Jiuhjor  or  lioiigre, 
the  Pacific  they  reach  beyond  the  most  j  and  English  Ogre)  in  almost  every  coun- 
southem  limits  of  ancient  Peru.”  This  ^  try  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  the  obliquely  do- 
strange  custom  w*as  not  confined  to  Amer- .  pressed  skulls  of  that  people  which  are 
ica ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  j  believe<l  to  have  been  now  di8covere<l  in 
it  was  imported  into  the  New’  World  by  !  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Crimea, 
emigrant  tribes  from  the  Old.  Similarly  |  The  cranial  distortion  which  they  practiced 
distorU-d  skulls  have  recently  been  found  ■  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
in  Europe.  The  first  discovered  of  those  j  steppes  of  Mongolia  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
was  found  at  Grafenegg,  in  Austria,  in  ;  served  that  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  the 
1820;  another  was  found  in  the  vicinity  I  ethnologist  of  the  American  Exploring 
of  Vienna  ;  another  in  some  ancient  come- 1  Expedition,  groups  the  American  with  the 
teries  near  I.AU8anne;  and  others  were  |  Asiatic  Mongolian,  as  presenting  the  most 
discovered  at  the  village  of  St.  Komain,  |  characteristic  physical  traits  common  to 
in  Savoy,  and  in  the  vaillcy  of  the  Doubs,  ,  both.  Moreover,  as  an  extraordinary  and 
near  Mnndeuse.  unexpected  link  connecting  the  two  races, 

A  close  resemblance  is  said  to  be  trace-  we  may  add  that  when  Dr.  Tschudi,  the 
able  between  these  skulls  and  the  distort- '  celebrated  traveler  in  South  America,  saw 
ed  crania  found  in  the  Crimea,  described  !  the  artificial  compressed  skull  discovered 
by  Rathke  and  Meyer,  and  destroyed  by  j  at  Grafenegg,  he  maintained  that  it  was 
the  allied  soldiery  during  the  sack  of  |  not  an  Avar  skull  at  all,  but  one  of  the 
Kertch.  These  distorted  crania  of  the  distorted  crania  of  Peru  which  had  been 
Crimea  are  evidently  relics  of  the  Macro-  brought  to  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
ccphali  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  first  tury,  when  both  Austria  and  Peru  w’ere 
described  by  Hippocrates  five  centuries  embraced  in  the  far-reaching  empire  of 
before  our  era.  Hippocrates  says  of  that  Charles  V.  That  Dr.  Tschudi  was  mis- 
people  that  they  considered  those  most  taken  is  now  fully  esUiblishcd,  but  his 
noble  who  had  the  longest  heads.  Strabo  I  mistake  adds  a  curious  link  to  the  chain 
speaks  of  a  tribe  in  Western  Asia  who  by  which  ethnologists  are  now  connecting 
anxiously  strove  to  give  themselves  a  the  population  of  the  New  World  with 
long-headed  appearance,  and  to  have  fore-  that  of  the  Old. 

hesids  projecting  over  their  beards — a  form  Of  the  general  movements  and  comming- 
of  distortion  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  lings  of  the  native  American  population  at 
practiced  in  Peru.  Cranial  distortion  successive  times,  Dr.  Wilson  thus  writes : 
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“The  Beats  of  ancient  civilization,  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  were  confined,  tlirough  all 
their  earliest  historic  ages,  to  the  fertile  and 
genial  climates  and  warm  latitudes  of  the 
south.  The  north  contributed  the  hardy  bar¬ 
barians  to  whom,  in  their  degeneracy,  they  lie- 
came  a  spoil  and  a  prey.  It  is  only  in  very 
modem  times  that  Transalpine  Eurojie  has 
given  birth  to  a  native  northern  civilization, 
while  in  Asia  its  northern  latituiles  still  remain 
in  the  occupation  of  wandering  hordes  de¬ 
scended  from  the  spoilers  who  ravaged  the 
elder  empires  of  Asia,  and  shared  with  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  in  the  dismemliermcnt  of 
decaying  Home.  It  is  not  from  a  mere  acci¬ 
dental  coincidence  that  we  are  able  to  recover 
trac«‘s  of  a  nearly  similar  succession  of  events 
in  the  New  World.  Civilization  tinik  root  for 
a  time  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whether  self- 
originated,  or  as  an  otfshiKit  from  the  inon> 
favored  scenes  of  its  mature  development ;  but 
the  great  plateaus  of  .Me.\ieo  and  Peru  were  like 
well-provisioned  and  garrisoned  palaces  and 
strongholds,  where  the  si>ontaneous  fertility  of 
tmpieal  climates  relieved  the  wamlerers  who 
settled  there  from  the  all-alisorbing  struggle 
which  elsewhere  constitutes  the  buttle  with 
nature  fur  life  ;  and  the  physical  character  of 
the  countrj’  protiK'ted  them  alike  fnmi  the 
teni]itations  to  wander,  and  the  instability  of 
sidtled  communities  in  a  nomad  country. 
Yet  they  could  not  escape  the  vicis.situdea 
which  have  liefallcn  every  nation,  whose 
wealth  and  luxury  have  s"'  fur  siiqia-ssetl  the 
acquisitions  of  its  neighliors  as  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  barbarian  spoiler ;  and  the  larau- 
tiful  valleys  of  Mexico,  the  ancient  .\nahuac, 
appear  to  have  experienced  successive  revolu¬ 
tions  akin  to  those  which  render  the  ethnology 
of  Italy's  equally  smiling  soil  ami  delightful 
climate  so  complicated  and  difhcult.  There 
arc  vague  traditions  of  Olmecs,  Miztt“cas,  and 
Zapotwa,  all  highly-civilized  precursors  of  the 
ancient  Toltccs,  whose  entry  on  the  plateau 
has  Ix.'cn  dated  by  most  authorities  about  a.d. 
COO,  and  whose  imlcpendent  rule  is  supposed  to 
have  endured  for  nearly  four  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies.  Then  came  the  migration  from  the 
mythic  Aztalan  of  the  north,  and  the  founding 
of  the  Aztec  monarchy.  The  details  of  such 
traditions,  with  their  dates  and  whole  chro¬ 
nology,  are  valueless.  But  the  general  fact  of 
the  successive  intrusion  of  conquering  nations, 
and  the  conscfiuent  admixture  of  trilws  and 
races,  can  not  lie  doubted.  The  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  licyond  the  southern  isthmus  may  have 
contributed  some  of  them,  and  the  disjK'rsed 
mound-builders  of  Ohio  may  have  been  the 
intruders  of  other  centuries ;  while  the  regions 
immediately  surrounding  the  high  valleys 
more  frequently  furnished  the  invading  spoil¬ 
ers. 

“The  traditions  of  the  Mexican  plateau 
pointed  to  the  comparatively  recent  intrusions 
of  the  fierce  Mexican  on  older  and  more  civilized 
races ;  and  various  independent  observers  have 


at  different  times  been  tempted  to  trace  as¬ 
sociations  between  the  ancient  mound-builders 
of  the  Ohio,  the  elder  civilized  race  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  Peruvians  whocs  peculiar  remains 
are  recovered  from  the  tomlis  around  Lake 
Titicaca.  That  the  pre<lominant  Mexican 
race,  at  the  era  of  the  conquest,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  great  stocks  of  the  Red  Indian 
tril)e8  of  the  northern  continent,  ap])ears  to  be 
demonstrable  by  various  lines  of  independent 
proof.” 

Of  tliosc  old  civilized  or  Bcmi-civilized 
nations — Peruvians,  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and 
mound-builders — none  now  remain  as  dis¬ 
tinct  elements  of  the  American  population. 
The  barbarous  lied  Indian  stock,  of  which 
the  Aztecs  were  an  offshoot,  alone  exist  in 
their  original  condition.  And,  year  by 
year,  they  too  are  passing  from  the  scene. 
It  has  lH*en  reckoned,  or  suppost'd,  that 
the  native  population  of  North  America 
in  the  time  of  Columbus  amounted  to 
about  sixteen  millions;  but  the  events  ol 
the  four  centuries  w’hich  have  elapsed  since 
then  have  more  than  decimated  their  iium- 
liors,  which  do  not  now  amount  to  a  single 
million.  Tlieir  decre.ase,  it  is  true,  has  not 
been  all  caused  by  the  intruding  races  of 
Euroj)e.  A  deadly  pestilence  —  as  if  to 
make  room  for  our  earliest  colonist.s — had 
.almost  extirp.ated  many  of  the  New’-Eng- 
land  trilx's  immodi.ately  before  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  And  the  inter¬ 
necine  wars  which  the  lied  Indian  tribes 
h.ave  ceaselessly  waged  upon  one  another, 
have  made  still  greater  ravages  in  the  na¬ 
tive  population.  The  powerful  Iroquois 
confederacy  e8|x?cially  made  frightful  havo« 
among  their  neighbors ;  and  long  after 
its  power  had  declined  the  cry  of  “  A  Mo¬ 
hawk  !  ”  sufficed  to  drive  the  remains  of 
the  discomfited  and  almost  extirpated 
tribes  still  further  into  ,the  wilderness. 
Even  the  tribes  of  the  terrible  confeder¬ 
acy  are  now  only  represented  by  less  than 
three  thousand  souls,  living  in  scattered 
settlements,  and  are  likely  soon  to  lose 
their  distinctive  existence.  They  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  all  but  submerged,  by  the 
wave  of  European  immigration,  which  is 
gradually  bringing  destruction  even  upon 
their  fellow-tribes  of  the  far  west.  Having 
rolled  over  the  Alleghany  ^lountains,  and 
descended  into  the  great  central  basin  of 
the  continent,  th.at  mighty  wave  has  al¬ 
ready  overpassed  the  line  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  18  advancing  breast-high — like 
the  stream-tides  of  the  Solway — over  the 
upland  prairies  of  the  far  west.  Even  the 
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shores  of  the  Pacific  are  now  being  peopled 
by  the  overflowings  of  Europe — so  as  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  tribes  which  are 
receding  before  the  ever  advancing  array 
of  the  pale-fa<5es  from  the  east.  A  single 
tribe  of  Indians  require  a  large  area  for 
their  existence — vast  hunting-fields,  where 
the  herds  of  buffalo  may  graze  at  ease  in 
the  solitude,  and  furnish  food  for  the  un¬ 
civilized  and  apparently  unreclaimable  Red 
Men.  Already  the  best  part  of  the  prai¬ 
ries  has  been  occupied  by  the  intruding 
white  race ;  and  tlie  Red  Men  and  the 
herds  of  buffalo  are  being  pushed  west¬ 
ward  upon  the  comparatively  arid  uplands 
which  adjoin  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains  ;  and  ere  long  there  wdll  be  no  more 
vast  areas  of  grassy  prairie  for  the  haunts 
of  the  buffalo,  and  the  existencje  of  the 
Red  Men  must  cease  with  that  of  the  herds 
which  supply  their  food. 

This  approaching  extinction  of  the  Indian 
tribes  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  inevi¬ 
table  event  by  every  one  who  has  consider¬ 
ed  the  subject.  They  will  not — apparently 
they  can  not — become  civilized.  They  are 
the  least  pliable  of  any  barbarous  race  of 
which  we  have  h.ad  cognizance ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  the 
least  favorable  for  the  gradual  adoption  of 
civilization.  They,  the  wildest  and  most 
nomadic  race  on  the  globe,  are  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  highest  civil¬ 
ization  w'hich  has  arisen  among  mankind. 
No  affinities  whatever,  either  of  blood  or 
usages,  exist  between  them  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  intruders.  A  Niagara  separates  the 
level  of  the  one  race  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  Indians  can  not  rise  by  a  lem)  to  the 
ci\dlization  of  the  white  men.  It  would 
require  centuries'  of  gradual  contact  for 
them  to  do  so,  if  at  all ;  whereas  the  w.ave 
of  European  settlement  presses  rapidly 
upon  them,  urging  them  into  sullen  strife, 
and  intensifying  their  natural  antipathy  to 
a  race  and  civilization  with  which  they 
have  no  points  of  affinity.  They  are  wast¬ 
ing  away  iu  ceaseless  attacks,  bloodily  re 
taliated,  upon  the  European  settlers  ;  and 
they  are  necessarily  wasting  away  also,  in 
proportion  as  the  area  of  the  grassy  prai¬ 
ries  is  reduced  by  the  steady  advance  of 
their  white  supplanters.  Are  they  to 
vanish  utterly,  like  the  beaver  and  the  wild 
buffalo?  The  answer  to  this  question, 
which  has  lieen  given  by  all  winters 
on  the  subject,  has  hitherto  been  an 
unhesitating  affirmative.  Dr.  Wilson, 
however,  presents  us  with  a  new  and, 
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we  must  say,  more  acceptable  view  of 
the  case.  The  Red  Men,  he  says,  will  in¬ 
deed  disappear,  but  not  wholly  by  extinc¬ 
tion.  Tlie  diminution  of  their  numbers  is 
being  affected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
absorption  into  the  race  which  is  supplant¬ 
ing  them.  This  is  an  entirely  new  view, 
and  a  very  important  one.  Dr.  Wilson  de¬ 
monstrates  that  it  is  also  a  true  one.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  first  occurred  to 
him  as  a  happy  conjecture,  or  w’hether  it 
was  forced  upon  him  as  the  result  of  his 
general  researches.  Rut  whatever  may 
liave  been  the  origin  of  the  idea,  he  has  de¬ 
monstrated  its  correctness  by  irrefragable 
statistics,  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  department  of  Canada.  Once 
the  truth  has  been  demonstrated,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  one  thought  of  it  liefore  ; 
for  the  iiartial  absorption  of  the  Indian  in¬ 
to  the  Anglo-American  race  is  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  races 
have  for  centuries  been  in  contact.  Dr. 
Wilson  says : 

“  At  every  fresh  stage  of  colonization,  or  of 
pioneering  into  the  wild  west,  the  work  has 
necessarily  been  accomplished  by  the  hardy 
youths,  or  the  hunters  and  trapiK-rs  of  the 
clearing.  Rarely  indeed  did  they  carry  with 
them  wives  or  daughters ;  but  where  they 
found  a  home  amid  savage-haunted  wilds, 
they  took  to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  the  soil.  To  this  mingling  of  blood,  in  its 
least  favorable  asjiects,  the  prejudice.s  of  the 
Indian  pn*8entcd  little  obstacle.  Henry,  in 
his  narrative  of  travel  among  the  Cristineaux 
on  Lake  Winipegon,  in  1760,  after  describing 
the  dress  and  allurements  of  the  female  Cristi¬ 
neaux,  a<lds :  ‘  One  of  the  chiefs  assured  mo 
that  the  children  l)omc  by  their  women  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  were  bolder  warriors  and  better  hunt¬ 
ers  than  themselves.’*  This  idea  frequently 
recurs  in  various  forms.  The  patient  hardi- 
hoo<l  of  the  half-bree<l  lumlx-rers  and  trajipers 
is  recognized  equally  in  Canada  and  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  territory,  and  experience  seems  to 
have  suggeste<l  the  same  idea  relative  to  the 
Esquimaux.  Dr.  Kane  remarks,  that  ‘  the 
half-breeds  of  the  coast  rival  the  Esquimaux 
in  their  powers  of  endurance.’t  But  whatever 
be  the  characteristic  of  the  Indian  half-breed, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  all  along  the 
widening  outskirts  of  the  newer  clearings,  and 
w^herever  an  outlying  trading  or  hunting-post 
is  established,  we  find  a  fringe  of  half-breed 
population  marking  the  transitional  border¬ 
land,  which  is  passing  away  from  its  ab>rigi- 
nal  claimants.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 


*  Henry's  Travel*  and  Adventuree  in  Canada  and 
the  Indian  TerriUiriet.  1760-1776;  p.  249. 

f  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations,  1833-56,  vol.  L  p. 
246. 
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thiB  during  a  brief  residence  at  the  Sault  8te. 
Marie,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  forts,  in  the  summer  of  1855. 

.  .  .  At  all  the  white  settlements  near  those 

of  the  Indians,  the  evidence  of  admi.\ture  wa.s 
abundant,  from  the  i)ure  half-breed  to  the 
slightly  marked  remoter  descendant  of  Indian 
maternity,  discoverable  only  by  the  straight 
blaek  hair,  and  a  singular  watery  glaze  in  the 
eye,  not  unlike  that  of  the  English  gipsy. 
There  they  were  to  Ikj  seen,  not  only  as  tishers, 
trappers,  and  lumlfcrers,  but  engaged  on  equal 
terms  with  the  whites  in  the  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  place.  In  this  condition  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  all  the  frontier  settlements  exists ; 
and  while,  ns  new  settlers  come  in,  and  the 
uncivilized  Indians  retire  into  the  forest,  the 
mixed  element  disappears,  it  does  so  puredy 
by  al>sor|)tion.  The  traces  of  Indian  maternity 
are  gradually  effaced  by  the  numerical  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  European ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  native  element  is  there,  even  when  the 
faint  traces  of  its  physical  manifestations 
elude  all  but  the  observant  and  well-practiced 
eye. 

“  Nor  are  such  traces  confined  to  the  frontier 
settlements.  I  have  recognized  the  semi-In¬ 
dian  features  in  the  gay  assemblies  at  a  Cana¬ 
dian  governor  -  general’s  receptions,  in  the 
halls  of  the  legislature,  among  the  onder- 
(^duates  of  Canadian  universities,  and  ming¬ 
ling  in  the  sclectest  social  circles.  And  this  is 
what  has  lieen  going  on  in  every  new  Ameri¬ 
can  settlement  for  upwards  of  three  centuries, 
under  every  diversity  of  circumstance.  .  .  . 

Two  diverse  processes  are  ap|)arent  in  such  in¬ 
termixture.  Where  the  half-breed  ehildren  re¬ 
main  with  their  Indian  mother,  they  grow  up 
in  the  habits  of  the  aliorigines;  and,  inter¬ 
mingling  with  the  pure-blood  Indians,  are  re¬ 
absorbed  into  the  native  stock,  where  the 
tribe  survives.  But  when,  on  the  contrarj’, 
they  win  the  n*gard  of  their  white  father,  the 
ojiposite  is  the  case ;  and  this  occurs  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  Spanish  and  French  than 
with  British  colonists.  In  Lower  Canada, 
half-breeds,  and  men  and  women  of  partial 
Indian  blood,  are  constantly  met  with  in  all 
ranks  of  life ;  and  the  traces  of  Indian  blood 
may  be  detected  in  the  hair,  the  eye,  the  high 
cheek-bone,  and  the  peculiar  mouth,  as  well  as 
in  certain  traits  of  Indian  character,  where  the 
physical  indications  are  too  slight  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  by  a  casual  observer.” 

Nowhere  is  this  remarkable  process  of 
intennixlure  and  absorption  seen  on  so 
great  a  scale  as  at  the  Red  river  settle¬ 
ment,  where  there  is  a  settled  population 
of  mi.\ed  blood  amounting  to  about  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  souls,  who  inter¬ 
marry  freely  with  the  w’hite  population, 
and  share  with  perfect  equality  in  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  community. 
No  similar  statistics  have  yet  been  ob¬ 


tained  by  the  American  government ;  but 
the  personal  observations  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  others  show  that  a  partial  intermix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  races  is  likewise  taking 
place  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  facts  thus  established  by  Dr. 
Wilson  are  highly  important  both  from 
an  historical  point  of  view  and  from  their 
tarings  upon  ethnological  science.  In 
the  Vttrieties  of  Mankind,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  mankind  is  de¬ 
nied,  it  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Nott  that 
opposite  races,  such  .as  the  Red  and  the 
White,  can  not  amalgamate,  for  the  off¬ 
spring  of  such  intermarriages  always  is 
feeble  and  dies  out.  No  such  hybrid  race, 
he  says,  can  be  permanently  established  ; 
and  the  Red  Men,  in  his  opinion,  were 
doomed  to  extinction  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  their  existence.  The  facts  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Wilson  entirely  refute 
these  opinions.  They  moreover,  by  a 
reasonable  inference,  throw  important 
light  on  the  manner  in  which  comming¬ 
lings  of  races  have  taken  place  in  past 
times.  When  the  curtain  rises  upon  the 
historical  times  of  mankind,  we  find  that 
every  nation  has  already  changed,  or  is  in 
process  of  clnanging,  its  seats  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  universal  and  ceaseless 
migrations,  nation  has  come  into  contact 
with  nation,  each  becoming  more  or  less 
altered  alike  in  blood,  language,  and  civil¬ 
ization.  If  the  proud  and  unliending 
white  race  of  England  at  the  height  of  its 
civilization  has  mingled  its  blood  with 
that  of  the  Red-skins  of  the  American 
prairies,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  commixture  of  blood  has  taken  place 
wherever  n.ation  has  hurtled  against  nation 
in  the  past.  The  old  races  disappear,  but 
they  leave  traces  of  their  blood  to  affect 
the  organization,  character,  and  career  of 
the  nations  which  have  supplanted  them. 

Remarkable  as  are  many  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  presented  to  us  in  the  New  World,  the 
most  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  commingling  of  diverse  races 
which  is  being  accomplished  on  its  soil. 
Navigation  has  now  so  bridged  the  ocean, 
that  from  every  country  in  Europe  set¬ 
tlers  have  reached  the  American  shores ; 
and  railways  have  so  facilitated  locomo¬ 
tion  by  land,  and  so  quickened  the  move¬ 
ments  of  social  life,  that  these  diverse 
peoples  from  Europe  are  shaken  together 
and  amalgated  in  the  New  World  till  the 
original  distinctions  disappear,  .and  a  new 
national  type  isfonned.  Moreover,  as  we 
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have  seen,  these  White  Americans  are 
blending  to  some  extent  with  the  native 
lied  stuck  of  the  continent.  Within  a 
century  from  the  present  time  W'e  may 
expect  to  see  the  separate  existence  of  tlie 
K«d  Man  and  his  hunting-grounds  swept 
away,  and  an  cthnographiually  composite 
yet  socially  homogeneous  population  ex¬ 
isting  all  over  North  America.  The  inter¬ 
mingled  white  blood  of  Europe  will  here 
and  there  be  tinged  with  the  native  red 
blood  of  America.  Nor  does  the  strange 
commixture  of  population  stoji  here.  Not 
only  Europe  and  America,  but  Africa,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  Asia,  will  be  represented 
in  the  new  race  which  is  growing  up  in 
the  New  World.  The  Chinese  settlers  in 
California  are  the  vanguard  of  a  more 
numerous  emigration  which  will  ere  long 
take  place  from  the  crowded  fields  of  China 
to  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  among 


the  contingencies,  we  might  say  certain¬ 
ties,  of  the  future,  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
rupture  of  the  constitution  of  society  in 
the  American  States,  which  will  destroy 
the  impassable  barrier  which  at  ])resent 
separates  every  one  tinged  with  African 
blood  from  social  union  with  the  rest  of 
the  population.  It  is  the  institution  of 
slavery,  with  its  accompanying  brand  of 
inferiority,  which  makes  the  line  of  sepa¬ 
ration  to  be  at  present  so  sharply  drawn. 
Hut  slavery  in  its  present  form  is  doomed 
to  extinction,  and  the  milder  form  of 
predial  service,  which  it  will  ere  long 
assume,  will  pave  the  way  for  greater 
changes ;  and  the  four  milliotis  of  people 
with  African  blood  in  their  veins  will 
ultimately  add  one  element  more  to  the 
composite  population  which  already  exists 
in  a  state  of  legal  and  social  equality  on 
the  North  American  continent. 


From  the  London  Intellectuol  Obsorrer. 


QUETELET  ON  SIIOOTING-STARS. 


M.  Quetelbt  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
Physique  du  Globe  to  “  Shooting  Stars,” 
and  the  following  passages  contain  the 
most  interesting  information  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form.  lie  tells  us  that  the  first 
efforts  to  observe  these  bodies  in  a^  scien¬ 
tific  way  were  made  by  two  students  at 
Gottingen,  Brandes,  and  Benzenberg,  who 
began  their  labors  in  1796,  and  published 
their  first  researches  at  Hamburg  in  1800. 
Olbers  and  Chladni  encouraged  these 
young  men,  but  attention  might  not  have 
been  generally  excited  to  the  subject  if 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  had  not  aston¬ 
ished  the  world  by  their  account  of  the 
splendid  shower  of  falling  stars  which 
they  observed  in  America  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1799.  In  1824  Quetelet  took 
up  the  study  of  these  bodies  at  Brussels, 
especially  with  a  view  to  determine  their 
heights,  velocities,  and  trajectories — sub¬ 
jects  on  which  the  two  young  Germans 
had  previously  labored.  In  1837  Benzen¬ 
berg  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Quetelet, 
describing  the  investigations  in  w'hich  he 


had  been  engaged.  He  considered,  with 
other  authorities,  that  shooting  stars  were 
stones  ejected  by  lunar  volcanoes,  and  cir¬ 
culating  round  the  world  by  millions. 
Having  this  notion  he  called  the  moon  an 
“  inconvenient  neighbor.” 

In  1836  M.  Quetelet  informs  us  that 
only  five  cases  existed  in  which  the  veloci¬ 
ties  of  shooting-stars  had  been  calculated, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  invited  a 
general  concurrence  of  observers  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries.  The  13th  of  November 
was  ascertained  to  be  the  date  of  the 
annual  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  on  a 
large  scale  in  America,  while  the  10th  of 
August  had  been  found  prolific  in  Europe. 
In  six  cases  M.  Quetelet  computed  the 
velocities  of  falling-stars,  and  obtained  an 
average  of  five  leagues,  each  equal  to  a 
twentieth  of  a  degree,  per  second.  Vari¬ 
ous  opinions  were  given  as  to  the  number 
of  these  meteors  on  ordinary  nights,  and 
Sir  John  Herschel  thought  a  single  ob¬ 
server  might  reckon  upon  seeing  sixteen 
per  hour,  and  would  not  consider  the 
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nipht  extraordinary  if  he  did  not  see 
twice  as  many.  The  jmpils  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory  in  Paris,  eacii  looking  to  one  lialf 
of  tlie  sky,  had  noticed  forty  to  fifty  per 
hour,  but  Arago  reckoned  twelve  to 
fiAeon  as  a  mean  quantity.  In  America, 
Mr.  Herrick  spoke  of  fitly  or  sixty  an 
hour  between  three  and  six  o’clock  a.m., 
and  about  twenty-five  from  six  to  ten 
P.M.,  as  iHjing  about  the  total  number 
visible.  M.  Quetelet  remarks :  “  I  will 
not  insist  upon  the  quantity  a  single  ob¬ 
server  may  see,  but  there  is  an  important 
distinction  to  establish,  which  is,  tliat  the 
latter  part  of  the  night  oft'ers  double  the 
chance  of  the  beginning.  This,  if  proved, 
would  be  a  strong  argument  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  probable  origin  of  sliooting-stars.” 

During  their  passage,  shooting  -  stars 
sometimes  emit  a  series  of  sparks,  or 
leave  behind  them  a  luminous  train,  the 
duration  of  which  varies.  Their  color  like¬ 
wise  difiers,  and  sometimes  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  piussage  of  the  same  meteor. 
The  straight  course  which  they  generally 
appear  to  take  is  not  invariable,  for  in 
some  cases  a  sensible  curvature  is  noticed, 
and  on  rafc  occasions  one  may  be  seen  to 
deviate  abruptly  from  its  primitive  direc¬ 
tion. 

So  f^r  back  as  1762  Musschenbroek  ob¬ 
served  in  his  IVeatise  on  J^/ii/sies,  “that 
shooting-stars  were  oAen  seen  in  spring  and 
autumn,”  and  in  another  passage  he  special¬ 
ly  indicated  their  appearance  in  the  month 
of  August.  This  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten  when  IIumi>oldt  published  his 
account  of  the  showers  of  these  objects 
which  he  witnessed  in  America. 

In  an  article  published  by  Schumma- 
cher,  in  his  Year  Book,  Olbers  observed 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  planetary 
corpuscules,  forming  shooting-stars,  a|)- 
peared  to  move  in  orbits  round  the  sun, 
and  traverse  the  earth’s  orbit  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  one  degrees  of  Tau¬ 
rus.  The  orbits  of  the  bodies  were  aj)- 
proximated  and  nearly  parallel,  and  they 
furnished  routes  for  myriads  of  infinitely 
small  asteroids,  whose  revolution,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  was  completed  in  from  three  to 
six  years.  Moreover,  they  appeared  to 
be  very  unequally  distributed,  being 
densely  accumulated  in  some  portions  of 
the  orbit,  and  thinly  scattered  in  others. 
M.  Quetelet  remarks  that  it  “  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  group  of  shooting-stars  of 
the  11th  and  12th  of  November  has  been 
scarcely  noticed  for  ten  years,”  and  he 


a.sks  “  whether  it  has  actually  disappeared, 
or  whether  there  is  a  certain  periodicity 
in  its  returns.”  He  adds,  during  the  last 
century  the  iqonths  of  August  and  No¬ 
vember  were  already  noted  for  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  shooting-stars;  and  that  the 
idea  of  singling  out  the  10th  of  August 
was  suggested  not  by  ISIusschenbroek, 
but  by  his  own  researches,  and  it  seems 
that  a  quantity  of  these  meteors  was  ob¬ 
served  on  that  day  in  the  years  1800,  and 
in  1801,  ’6, ’9, ’ll,  ’1.3,  ’15, ’18, ’19, ’20, 
’22,  ’23,  ’24,  ’25,  ’26,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29,  ’30,  ’31, 
’33,  ’34,  ’35,  ’36,  ’37,  ’38,  ’39,  ’40,  ’41,  ’42, 
’44,  ’45,  ’47,  ’49,  ’50,  ’52,  ’53,  ’55,  ’56,  ’57, 
’58,  ’59,  and  ’60. 

After  M.  Quetelet  had  pointed  to  the 
10th  of  August,  a  manuscript  of  a  work 
in  the  last  century  w’as  shown  to  him,  in 
which  the  same  date  was  associated  with 
meteorodes,  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  Pocket 
Encyclopwdia  of  Natural  Phenomena, 
stated  that  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  a  tradition  representing  the 
shooting-stars  of  this  period  as  the  burn¬ 
ing  tears  of  St.  Lawrence,  whoso  fete 
was  on  the  very  day.  tSilliman's  Journal 
also  cites  a  Thessalian  belief  that  the 
heavens  opened  on  the  night  of  the  trans¬ 
figuration,  6th  of  August,  and  permitted 
the  celestial  candlee  to  be  seen.  M.  Biot 
likewise  is  of  o|)inion  that  the  aj)pearances 
of  shooting-stars  in  August  and  Novem¬ 
ber  are  the  same  as  the  phenomena  which 
are  made  to  figure  fifteen  days  later  in 
Chinese  catalogues. 

M.  Coulvier-Gravier  has  put  forw’ard 
the  opinion  that  the  meteoric  appearances 
of  August  tend  to  grow  less  every  year  ; 
but  the  records  of  observation  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  law  of  decrease,  and  in  some 
years,  such  as  1843,  ’46,  and  ’51,  the 
weather  was  extremely  unfavorable  at 
that  date.  In  addition  to  the  Noveml)er 
and  August  ])eriods,  M.  Quetelet  finds 
the  nights  of  the  middle  of  October,  and 
those  of  the  7th  of  December  and  2d  of 
January,  prolific  in  shooting-stars. 

M.  Quetelet  gives  an  elaborate  table  of 
the  chief  appearances  of  shooting-stars, 
from  the  earliest  records  down  to  1860, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  super¬ 
stition  had  ollen  connected  their  move¬ 
ments  with  “wrath  to  man.”  In  1726 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  star-showers  ap- 
j)eared  in  Euroj)e,  and  at  eight  o’clock  m 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October,  an  ob¬ 
server  at  Liege  states  that  for  two  hours 
the  sky  was  inflamed  by  these  meteors,  so 
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that  it  was  easy  to  read  or  distinguish  ob¬ 
jects. 

Arago  remarks  that  falls  of  aerolites, 
appearances  of  bolides,  and  sporadic  shoot¬ 
ing-stars  are  much  more  numerous  from 
July  to  December,  than  from  January  to 
June.  “The  earth,” says  this  philosopher, 
“  meets  with  a  much  greater  number  of 
cosmical  meteors  in  proceeding  from  its 
aphelion  to  its  perihelion,  than  when  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  perihelion  to  the  .aphelion.” 

Concerning  the  origin  of  shooting-stars 
M.  Quetelet  remarks  that  opinions  have 
varied  most  among  those  who  have  de¬ 
voted  most  attention  to  them.  They  have 
alternately  ascrilx'd  to  these  meteors  a 
cosmic  or  an  atmospheric  origin,  and  the 
cause  of  the  hesitation  appears  to  be  “  in¬ 
sufficient  and  false  notions  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  height  of  our  atmosphere.”  ! 
Moreover,  “  they  have  not  on  any  single 
occasion  l>een  able  to  see  or  touch  the 
substance  of  a  shooting-star.”  Up  to  the 
present  time  M.  Quetelet  says  it  has  been 
admitted  without  contradiction  that  our 
.atmosphere  is  of  uniform  comi^msition 
from  the  earth’s  surface  to  its  greatest 
height,  estimated  at  sixteen  or  twenty 
leagues,  and  its  movement  has  been  sup- 

E>8t‘d  coincident  with  that  of  the  globe. 

ut,  he  asks,  are  these  assumptions  true  ? 
“  If,”  he  proceeds  to  obwrve,  “  the  action 
of  other  bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
earth  w’.as  Ht7,  the  atmosphere,  under  the 
sole  influence  of  its  w'eight,  would  remain 
adherent  to  the  globe,  and  uniformly  par¬ 
take  of  its  movements  as  w'e  suppose. 
But  during  the  day  the  air  is  unequally 
heated  throughout  its  height,  and  particu¬ 
larly  near  the  earth,  where  it  is  dilated 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  by 
those  reflected  from  the  soil.  Tliis  double 
heating  is  the  more  felt  in  proportion  as 
the  layer  which  it  affects  is  denser  than 
those  which  are  above  it.”  Then,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  last  number  in  the  article 
on  Atmo»pheric  Electricity^  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
one  uppermost  gtable,  and  the  other  lower 
and  instable.  The  height  of  the  latter 
will  vary  according  to  the  se.ason,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  acting  upon  it.  In  the 
lower  or  instable  region,  rain  is  prepared 
and  storms  burst  forth  ;  while  in  the 
higher  and  calmer  region,  M.  Quetelet 
considers  that  the  phenomena  of  auroras, 
shooting-stars,  and  the  “  great  magnetic 
changes  which  manifest  themselves  by 
diurnal  and  monthly  variations  of  the 
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needle  occur.”  The  elements  of  this 
higher  medium,  destitute  of  moisture,  are 
not  “  essentially  ”  the  same  as  those  of 
the  instable  atmosphere,  which,  being 
constantly  moved,  is  nearly  identical  in  all 
its  parts.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
height  of  the  boundary  w’hich  separates 
the  two  portions,  but  an  .approximation 
mav  be  made  by  noticing  cirrous  clouds, 
which  often  stop  at  the  base  of  the  stable 
division,  and  which  seems  to  be  at  least 
twice  as  high  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
Similar  indications,  as  exphained  in  the 
article  just  .alluded  to,  .are  given  by  elec- 
tric.al  actions,  which  show  that  in  winter 
the  stable  atmosphere,  which  from  its  dry¬ 
ness  is  a  bad  conductor,  approaches  near¬ 
er  to  the  earth. 

The  stable  part  of  the  atmosphere 
differs,  according  to  M.  Quetelet,  very 
widely  from  the  ideas  generally  formed 
of  it.  Its  height  is  three  times  what  is 
supposed,  and  its  composition  may  differ 
from  that  which  is  a.ssumed.  The  best 
mode  of  studying  it  he  considers  to  be  by 
noticing  its  effects  upon  bodies  passing 
through  it  like  shooting  -  stars.  These 
bodies  become  visible  at  elevations  which 
may  be  estimated  at  fifty  or  sixty  leagues ; 
as  they  come  nearer  to  the  earth,  their 
luster  increases,  and  they  disappear  com¬ 
pletely  as  they  approach  the  regions  from 
whence  we  observe  them.  “  as  if  they  no 
longer  found  the  elements  necessary  for 
them — as  if  they  had  passed  into  a  medi¬ 
um  which  precluded  their  conservation.” 
The  instable  atmosphere  has  its  elements 
constantly  mixed  by  motion  and  other 
causes,  the  stable  atmosphere  may  permit 
them  to  separate  according  to  their  grav¬ 
ity.  We  may  also  ask  whether  the  diur¬ 
nal  movement  of  the  earth  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
if  the  times  of  their  revolutions  are  equal. 
This  may  be  doubted,  especially  if  wo 
consider  that  the  upper  portion,  which 
ought  to  have  this  movement,  presses  on 
the  lower  portion,  which  is  continually 
agitated  in  an  opposite  direction.  “  Their 
movements  of  rotation  ought  naturally  to 
differ,  as  in  the  planet  Saturn  the  two 
portions  of  the  ring  have  a  rotary  motion 
separate  from  e.ach  other,  and  from  that 
of  the  planet.  The  rotation  of  our  upper 
.atmosphere  differs  in  like  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  view,  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe,  and  thus  affords  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  displacement  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  poles,  and  of  other  phenomena  that 
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would  be  difficult  to  account  for  in  any 
other  way.”  * 

“  If  the  atmosphere  is  regarded  as  de¬ 
scribed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  shooting- 
stars  would  traverse  its  upper  regions,  and 
be  extinguished  as  they  reach  the  lower 
portions  in  which  we  live.  We  also  can 
imagine  that  auroras  would  generally  ar¬ 
range  themselves  along  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  stable  from  the  in¬ 
stable  atmosphere,  which  is  also  the  limit 
in  which  direction  are  found  the  magnetic 
forces  that  agitate  our  glolie.  These 
phenomena,  which  occur  at  moderate  alti¬ 
tudes,  may,  by  the  same  causes,  be  made 
to  operate  all  over  the  northern  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  exhibit  themselves  with  nearly 
equal  intensity  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  and  of  America.” 

M .  Quetelet  observes  that  shooting-stars 
are  so  common  that  no  attentive  observer 
will  wait  an  hour  without  seeing  one,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  half  of  both  year  and 
night  are  most  prolific,  and  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  usually  exhibits  more  than  are  seen  in 
the  “  climates  of  Europe  or  Asia.”  These 
facts  have  not,  he  considers,  been  studied 
with  the  attention  they  deserve,  although 
they  seem  likely  to  lead  to  the  knowledge 
whether  shooting-stars  are  produced  in 
our  atmosphere  or  enter  it  from  w’ithout. 


*  “  We  have  seen,”  say*  M.  Quetelet  in  a  note, 
“  that  with  us  the  magnetic  declination  will  pass 
from  a  maximum  to  0  in  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  years,  which  give*  a  mean  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  year*  a*  the  interval  between  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum  instant,  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  year*  as  the  period  of  the  declination's 
needle’s  return  to  the  same  magnetic  position.  We 
suppose  in  this  calculation  a  regular  movement  of 
the  needle,  which  does  not  vary  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  Does  thi*  movement  take  place  becaU'>e 
the  magnetic  pole  is  effectively  above  the  earth,  or 
does  it  arise  from  the  influence  exerted  upon  the 
atmosphere  in  general  by  a  magnetic  pole  placed  in 
the  interior  of  our  globe,  and  having  a  proper  mo¬ 
tion  ?  This  last  hypothesis  appears  the  most  prob¬ 
able.” 


The  great  outburst  in  August  is  followed 
by  a  striking  diminution  in  September.  In 
October  there  is  a  rise  in  the  curve,  which 
reaches  its  extreme  winter  range  in  No¬ 
vember.  In  April,  the  curve  reaches  its 
spring  elevation,  which  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  winter.  In  June  the  low¬ 
est  period  is  reached,  and  with  recurring 
August  the  shooting-star  pow'er  once  more 
culminates. 

M.  Quetelet  noticing  that  shooting-stars 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  upper  and 
stable  portion  of  our  atmosphere,  asks 
whether  we  are  to  ascribe  to  them  some 
peculiarity  which  keeps  them  away  from 
the  earth,  or  to  regard  them  simply  as  in¬ 
stances  of  ignition,  the  light  of  which  can 
be  seen  from  certain  elevations,  and  be¬ 
comes  extinguished  as  the  bodies  approach 
our  denser  and  perhaps  diflerent  atmos¬ 
phere.  Shooting-stars  must,  he  considers, 
be  regarded  as  of  a  different  nature  from 
a5rolites,  bolides,  and  falls  of  dust. 

Aerolites  he  considers  as  strangers  to 
our  globe,  and,  unlike  shooting-stars  which 
have  never  been  touched,  have  frequently 
undergone  chemical  investigation,  and 
present  a  tolerabljr  uniform  composition. 
Aerolites  and  bolides  are  very  rare,  as 
compared  with  shooting-stars. 

Bolides  are  described  by  Arago  as 
“globes  of  fire  which  appear  suddenly, 
and  vanish  forthwith,  after  spreading 
around  them  a  brilliant  light,  which  lasts 
for  some  seconds.  Their  form  is  circular, 
and  they  exhibit  an  appreciable  diameter. 
They  illumin.ate  the  horizon  with  a  light 
usually  rather  weaker  than  that  of  the 
moon.  They  often  leave  a  train  behind 
them  visible  for  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Sometimes  they  burst  into  pieces,  which 
continue  their  course,  and  are  soon  extin¬ 
guished,  and  their  fragments  form  the 
aerolites  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.” 
Dust-showers  of  materials  similar  to  aero¬ 
lites  are  much  more  rare,  and  appear  to 
be  of  similar  origin. 


A  Hiou  Standakd. — An  educated  man  ought  to 
know  three  things :  Fir*t,  where  he  is — that  is  to 
■ay,  what  sort  of  a  world  he  has  got  into ;  how  large 
it  U ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how ; 
what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it. 
Secondly,  where  he  is  going — that  is  to  say,  what 
chances  or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  be¬ 
sides  this;  what  seems  to  bo  the  nature  of  that 
other  world.  Thirdly,  what  he  had  best  do  under 
these  circumstances— that  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  fac¬ 


ulties  he  posscssrs ;  what  are  the  present  state  and 
wants  of  mankind ;  what  is  his  place  in  st>ciety ; 
and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  his  power  of  at¬ 
taining  happiness  and  diffiising  it.  The  man  who 
knows  these  things,  and  who  has  his  will  so  sub¬ 
dued  in  the  learning  of  them,  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  what  he  knows  he  ought,  is  an  educated  man ; 
and  the  man  who  knows  them  not  is  uneducatedy 
though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  BaboL— 
Rutkin. 
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Tukrk  are  sufficient  reasons  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  ancient  art  of  talking  is 
falling  into  decay.  It  is,  we  believe,  an 
a.soertainable  fact,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  population,  the  aggregate 
bulk  of  conversation  is  lessening.  People 
nowadays  have  something  else  to  do  but 
talk  ;  not  only  do  they  live  in  such  a  hurry 
that  there  is  only  leisure  for  just  com¬ 
aring  ide.as  as  to  the  weather,  but  thev 
.ave  each  and  all  a  gross  quantity  of  read¬ 
ing  to  do,  which  puts  talking  out  of  the 
question.  If  persons  remain  at  home  they 
read ;  if  they  journey  by  the  rail,  they 
read  ;  if  they  go  to  the  sea-side,  they  read ; 
we  have  met  misguided  individuals  out  in 
the  o})en  fields  M’ith  books  in  hand  ;  young 
folks  have  been  seen  stretched  underneath 
trees,  and  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  por¬ 
ing  over  the  opened  page ;  on  the  tojo  of 
mountains,  in  the  desert,  far  within  forests 
— every  where  men  now  pull  printed  sheets 
from  their  pockets,  and  as  the  earliest, 
latest,  highest  occupation  of  this  life,  they 
read. 

What  did  people,  before  books  were 
multiplied  to  this  frightfid  extent,  do  with 
all  the  time  now  filled  up  in  this  manner  ? 
Did  they,  in  palace,  castle,  and  hut,  sit 
with  eyes  cast  down  in  solitary,  silent 
meditation?  Principally,  we  make  an¬ 
swer,  they  talked.  The  fact  is  incontest¬ 
ably  true,  that  modern  men  and  women 
are  reading  themselves  into  a  compara¬ 
tively  silent  race.  Reading  is  the  great 
delusion  of  the  present  time ;  it  has  become 
a  sort  of  lay  piety,  according  to  which  the 
perusal  of  volumes  reckons  as  good  works; 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  superstition  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Monastic  institutions, 
both  male  and  female,  might  well  be  creat¬ 
ed  for  its  more  nndisturl^d  pursuit ;  let 
there  be  Brethren  of  the  Diurnal  Journal, 
and  White  Sisterhoods  of  the  Xovelline 
Orders.  It  is  high  time  that  it  should  be 
announced  that  Reading  is  not  the  sum- 
mum  honum  of  this  mundane  existence. 
Why,  in  the  very  act,  reading  is  unsocial. 
Look  at  the  person  so  engaged,  lie  re- 1 


tires  from  his  fellows  into  a  corner,  or 
makes  for  a  distant  window  ;  and  there, 
either  head  propped  up  on  hands,  or  else 
half  recumbent,  is  altogether  withdrawn 
from  sociality.  It  is  an  incipient  kind  of 
later  barbarism,  and  having  discovered  its 
imminence,  we  hereby  proclaim  it. 

Conversation  means  a  commerce  of  the 
eye  and  lip,  as  well  as  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  Talk  is  the  fence  of  the  wits  ;  it  is 
the  chivalry  of  intellect — there  is  thrust 
and  parry,  nimble  brain  shiftings,  quick 
movements  of  the  fincy,  retreats  upon  the 
memory,  strategic  advances  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Are  not  conversations  combats  of 
that  which  is  immortal  in  us,  and  why, 
when  successfully  c.arried  on,  might  they 
not,  excepting  for  mere  weariness  of  body, 
be  prolonged  perpetually?  People  nowa¬ 
days  laugh  at  the  line  disputations  of  the 
subtle  dialecticians  upon  such  a  topic  ns — 
How  many  thousand  angels  could  dance 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle  ?  Yet  that 
was  a  splendid  instance  of  the  possibilities 
of  argumentation.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
which  says  it  is  possible  to  tie  the  human 
intellect  into  a  knot,  and  for  ever  after 
call  it  by  the  name  of  a  doctrine.  Con¬ 
troversies,  properly  handled,  ought  never 
to  be  concluded.  If  two  clever  dispu¬ 
tants  could  so  marshal  reasons  as  that  one 
should  pin  the  other  into  a  verbal  corner, 
from  out  of  which  there  was  not  a  word 
more  to  be  said,  talk  would  be  endanger¬ 
ed,  silence  would  be  impending.  Forbid 
it,  all  ye  powers  of  utterance !  It  is  re¬ 
quisite,  as  making  provision  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  social  life,  that  one  compliment 
should  always  admit  of  another — if  the 
second  person  is  subtle  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  drift — that  any  retort,  however 
severe,  gives  an  opening  for  another — and 
that  no  possible  argument  should  quite 
seal  up  a  dispute.  The  writer  of  this  pa¬ 
per  confesses  that,  in  his  unripe,  younger 
days,  he  was  often  puzzled  to  conceive 
why  the  interminable  theological,  meta¬ 
physical,  and  other  controversies  of  the 
scholastic  disputants,  were  permitted  to 
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form  part  of  the  mundane  Bcheme.  Such 
matterH  as  they  generally  discussed  did 
not  then  appear  to  him  to  have  any  direct, 
practical  bearing  upon  human  life  in  this 
sphere.  O  the  foolishness  of  youth  !  lie 
is  happy  to  state  that  he  has  long  since 
grown  w'iser  ;  he  now  sees  that  those  an¬ 
cient  controversies,  as  tvell  as  the  modern 
disputes  happily  at  present  raging,  were 
permitted,  and  indeed  it  maybe,  were  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  men  with  talk — to  keep 
the  world’s  tongue  wagging.  Long,  long 
may  they  survive !  Is  it  not  a  splendid 
spectacle — if  the  spectator  be  not  a  client, 
which,  of  course,  disturbs  his  impartial¬ 
ity,  and  j)revent8  his  (juiet  enjoyment  of 
the  scene — to  attend  the  law-courts,  and 
there  witness  the  advocacy  of  trained 
talkers  ?  It  is  c.alculated  to  enlarge  the 
human  intellect,  and  purify  mortal  charity, 
to  see  how  much  is  possible  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  any  matter.  One  is  tempt¬ 
ed,  on  such  occasions,  in  view  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  mystiticalion  of  the  juries,  to  advise 
that  verdicts  should  only  be  considered 
momentary  adjournments  of  the  inquiry, 
founded  only  on  the  accident  of  the  last 
speech  op  the  latest  deposition,  the  ad¬ 
journments  to  be  carried  on  through  in¬ 
terminable  appeals.  To  suppose  that  truth, 
either  as  to  facts  or  in  0)>inion,  is  so  abso¬ 
lute  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  stage 
where  talking  on  one  or  the  other  side 
must  cease,  is  most  alarming.  Our  whole 
social  system  is  endangered  by  such  a  sup¬ 
position,  for  talk  is  at  an  end.  Of  course, 
these  latter  observations  apply  to  disputes 
c.arried  on  by  writing  or  jiriuting,  as  well 
as  by  tidk  ;  but  how  immensely  more  at¬ 
tractive  is  oral  disputation  than  the  other ! 
It  m.ay  also  be  mentioned  as  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  while  book-arguments  have 
sometimes  been  ended,  debates  carried  on 
by  the  lips  scarcely  or  never  are. 

Reading,  however,  implies  writing  on 
the  part  of  some  one,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  that  dan¬ 
gerous  art.  If  reading  is  unsocial,  and 
threatens  a  new  barbarism,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  w-riting  ?  The  very  posture  is  ig¬ 
noble  :  look  at  the  man  crooked  up,  his 
limbs  all  twisted,  at  desk  or  table  ;  it  is  an 
unmanly  attitude ;  while  the  process  is 
calculated  to  warp  the  intellect,  even  if 
not  to  corrupt  the  heart.  Is  it  rashly  ask¬ 
ed  how  ?  We  answer  that  a  man  when 
writing  is  removed  from  the  controlling 
iullucncc  of  the  eye  and  lip  of  his  fellow, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  lies  edge  them¬ 


selves  into  print  which  could  never  be 
spoken.  Excepting  as  jottings  to  assist  a 
defective  memory,  or  as  an  arithmetic  of 
logic  for  extracting  remote  conclusions, 
writing,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  cowardly. 
A  man  so  engaged  has  it  all  his  own  way, 
he  is  opposed  only  to  himself.  But  a 
cumulative  evil  is  springing  up  from  the 
excess  of  writing  .and  printing  in  modern 
times,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  indicate — 
speech  is  becoming  wofully  enervated.  A 
distinction  has  .already  long  been  made  be¬ 
twixt  our  langu.ago  written  and  spoken. 
Discussing  this  alarming  prospect  with  an 
intelligent  friend,  and  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  he  suggested  that  it  would  l)e 
some  abatement  of  the  evil — since  wo 
could  not  hope  to  remove  it  wholly — if 
printed  matter,  and  especially,  as  he  well 
urged,  newspapers,  were  issued  in  a  lan- 
gu.age  other  than  the  native.  It  was  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Hebrew  should  be 
chosen,  on  account  of  there  being  a  fine 
uncertain  latitude  for  the  vowel  points, 
H’hich  would  be  likely  to  deter  the  com¬ 
monalty.  Is  not  this  huge  disparity/be¬ 
tween  our  language  written  and  spoken 
stifficiently  apparent  to  strike  any  one  ? 
Words  and  phrases  which  constantly  aj)- 
])ear  in  books,  no  sane  man  introduces  in¬ 
to  conversation,  and  endless  .instances  of 
phraseology  occur  in  talk  that  never  are 
given  in  print.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
by  virtue  of*  the  superiority  of  stolid  per¬ 
sistence  fools  have  over  s.ane  men,  the 
books  will  beat  the  tongues ;  and,  indeed, 
already,  as  we  have  stated,  conversation 
is  becoming  emasculated.  The  friend 
whom  we  h.ave  already  quoted  ably  ar¬ 
gues,  th.at,  if  you  wish  to  hear  a  real  dia¬ 
logue,  you  must  go  to  the  lower  classes, 
among  whom  books  have  the  least  spread, 
lie  informs  us  that  the  faculty  of  speech, 
which  hiis  partially  perished  in  our  «alo7it 
and  drawing-rooms,  fortunately  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  pot-houses,  and  notably  among 
tap-room  companies.  Preference  is,  how¬ 
ever,  given  by  him  to  a  group  of  n.avvies 
at  a  new  railway  cutting ;  though,  he  says, 
a  fragment  or  two  of  the  native  tongue 
can  occa.sionally  be  caught  up  in  a  third- 
class  railw.ay- carriage  on  market-days. 
These,  it  would  seem,  are  now  the  only 
chances  left  of  hearing  the  English  lan- 
gu.age  spoken  with  fluency  and  vigor,  full 
expression  being  given  to  the  natural  feel¬ 
ings.  Parliament  is  often  instanced  as 
being  an  institution  for  talk.  What  passes 
there,  however,  excepting  on  the  few 
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happy  occasions  when  a  minister  is  bait¬ 
ed,  or  the  house  becomes  impatient,  and 
introduces  imitations  of  rustic  cries,  is 
not  conversation — it  is  rather  that  w'orst 
of  worsts  in  this  matter,  beyond  which 
the  imagination  refuses  to  advance — print¬ 
ed  matter  spoken :  the  speeches  made  are 
designed  to  be  reported,  and  a  newspaper 
fate,  even  in  the  moment  of  delivery, 
weighs  heavily  u{>on  them.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  ultimate  resource  in  the  im¬ 
pending  dreariness  of  universal  silence, 
would  cling  earnestly  even  to  parliament ; 
the  lips  at  least  are  put  in  motion,  and  the 
forms  of  talk  are  observed,  if  the  genuine 
spirit  be  no  longer  there. 

If  the  warning  of  the  present  writer  as 
to  the  insidious  decay  now  creeping  over 
conversation  alarm  the  public,  he  will  be 
contented,  lie  is  conscious  of  not  having 
exhausted  the  topic,  and  especially  in  its 
relation  to  woman  ;  but  that  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  separately  attended  toj 
hereafter  in  a  quarto  volume.  There  are  ' 


[December, 

reasons  for  fearing  that  the  sex  is  itself 
losing  volubility,  I'or  they  are  more  and 
more  addicting  themselves  to  reading. 
But  of  tills  separately.  It  has  just 
alarmingly  occurred  to  us,  that  our  ob¬ 
jections  against  writing  have  themselves 
been  written,  and  that  in  issuing  them 
in  type,  a  request  is  implied  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  read.  But  that  the  writer  is 
naturally  a  silent  person,  he  would  have 
something  to  say  in  explanation  upon 
these  points.  Sliaking,  however,  such 
trivial  paradoxes  from  him,  he  again  avows 
his  admiration  for  talk  ;  it  is  the  final  end 
of  life — every  thing  has  reference  to  it; 
people  perform  great  achievements  simply 
to  set  others  talking,  for  talk  of  you  is 
fame  granted  ;  it  is  the  last  thing  always 
remaining  to  lie  done :  after  the  battle 
is  won,  after  the  city  is  built,  when  the 
statue  and  the  painting  are  finished,  you 
have  still  one  unending  duty  to  discharge 
i  — to  talk. 
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Ox  THE  Psychological  Differences 
WHICH  Exist  among  the  Typical  Races 
OF  Man,  by  Robert  Dunn. — ^I'he  author 
maintained  that  genus  homo  was  distinct¬ 
ly  defined,  on  the  ground  that  in  man's 
moral  and  religious  attributes  the  inferior 
animals  do  not  participate,  and  it  was 
this  that  constituted  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  them.  The  barrier  w’as 
thus,  he  considered,  impassable  between 
man  and  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  ; 
and  that  wherever  man  with  his  erect 
attitude  and  with  his  articulate  voice  is 
found,  his  claims  to  our  common  human¬ 
ity.  must  be  immediately  acknowledged, 
however  debased  the  type  may  be.  His 
conviction  was  that  there  was  proof  of  a 
general  unity  exhibited  in  all  the  races 
of  the  great  family  of  man,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  all  endowed  with  the  same  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  and  mental  activities, 
however  much  they  may  vary  in  degree. 
It  had,  he  thought,  been  fairly  argued 


that  all  the  races  of  the  human  family 
form  but  one  species,  from  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  fact  that  they  are  all  capable  of  fruit¬ 
ful  union.  Believing  the  brain  to  be  the 
material  organ  of  the  mind,  the  author 
considered  the  study  of  tlie  cerebral  or¬ 
ganization  and  development  in  the  various 
typical  races  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  better  understanding  and  eluci¬ 
dating  the  psychological  difterences  which 
characterize  them.  This  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  was  one  that  yet  required  to  be 
worked  out;  and  ethnic  psychology  was 
still  a  desideratum.  The  author  then  re¬ 
viewed  what  had  been  done  by  anatomists 
and  ethnologists,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
lower  savage  races,  such  as  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  made  progress  in  the  early  part 
of  their  education,  and  were  so  far  as  apt 
and  quick  as  the  children  of  civilized  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  but  at  this  point  they  stopped, 
and  seemed  incapable  of  acquiring  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge.  The 
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Sandwich  Islanders  have  excellent  memo¬ 
ries,  and  learn  by  rote  with  wonderful  ra¬ 
pidity,  but  will  not  exercise  the  thinking 
faculties ;  they  receive  simple  ideas,  but 
not  complex  ones.  In  like  manner  it  was 
found  practically  that  negro  children  could 
not  be  educated  with  white  children.  In 
all  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  minor 
ones  cuntinually^  occurring  among  our¬ 
selves,  of  inability  to  understand  subjects 
and  reasonings  of  a  certain  order,  the  true 
explanation  is  that  the  cognate  faculties 
have  not  reached  a  complexity  equal  to 
the  complexity  of  the  relations  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  ;  as  moreover  it  is  not  only  so  with 
purely  intellectual  cognitions,  but  it  is  the 
same  with  t/toral  cognitions.  In  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  language  there  are  no  words  an¬ 
swering  to  justice,  sin,  guilt.  Among  { 
many  of  the  lower  races  of  man,  acts  of  j 
generosity  or  mercy  are  utterly  incompre¬ 


hensible  ;  that  is  to  sa^,  the  most  complex 
relations  of  human  action  in  its  social  bear¬ 
ings  are  not  cognizable.  This  the  author 
thought  was  in  accordance  with  what  d 
priori  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
resulted  from  organic  differences  in  the 
instruments  of  the  higher  psychical  activi¬ 
ties — or,  in  other  words,  in  the  nervons 
apparatus  of  perceptive  and  intellectual 
consciousness.  Tlie  leading  characters  of 
the  various  races  of  mankind  were  simply 
representatives  of  particular  stages  in  the 
development  of  tne  highest  Cancasian 
type.  The  negro  exhibits  pennanently 
the  imperfect  brow,  projecting  lower  jaw, 
and  slender  bent  limbs  of  a  Caucasian 
child  some  considerable  time  before  the 
period  of  its  birth.  The  aboriginal  Araer- 
I  lean  represents  the  same  child  nearer 
j  birth ;  the  Mongolian  the  same  child  new- 
I ly  born. 


From  the  Brltlih  Qoerterlj. 
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It  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
revolution  by  which  the  press  has  become 
by  very  far  the  most  potent  of  all  ruling 
powers,  that  periodical  criticism  should 
nave  become  the  chief  of  its  ministers.  "W  e 
discuss  constitutions,  not  in  quartos,  but  in 
broadsides.  We  inaugurate  an  almost 
universal  change  in  social  usage  or  politi¬ 
cal  opinion  by  articles  in  a  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Even  on  the  most  intricate  and 
important  questions  of  theological  science 
and  biblical  criticism,  we  have  disquisi¬ 
tions  ranging  through  all  degrees  of  flip¬ 
pancy  and  incompetence  to  all  degrees  of 
ability  and  elaboration,  in  journals  that 
are  cried  at  every  street-comer  for  a  penny, 
and  are  served  to  the  cabman  with  his 
breakfast  for  nothing.  If  a  ministry  is  to 
be  hurled  from  power,  a  throne  to  be 
shaken,  a  nation  to  bo  libeled,  a  man  to 
be  flayed,  a  book  to  be  damned,  a  cause 
to  be  pleaded,  an  enemy  to  be  stung,  are 
there  not  scribes  whose  name  is  legion. 


*  Advice  to  a  Touim  Reviewer;  with  a\  Specimen  cf 
th$  Art  Oxford :  Psrker.  London :  Riringtoni. 
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whose  ink  is  abundant,  and  whoso  pens 
are  sharp,  to  sing,  plead,  damn,  flay,  libel, 
shake,  hurl,  ad  libitum  and  ad  injinitum  f 
What  would  you  have,  then  ?  You  pay 
your  money  and  take  your  choice.  Take 
your  choice,  we  say.  For  if  you  do  not 
like  a  paper  which,  though  not  venal,  is 
at  least  corrupt,  you  may  find  even  such. 
There  are  honest  and  faithful  critics  as 
well  as  critics  profligate.  There  are  jour¬ 
nals  in  which  ability  is  not  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  contrast  with  integrity,  as  well  as 
journals  in  which  ability  and  integrity 
seem  to  be  to  each  other  in  inverse  ratio. 
If  one  batch  of  critics  is  to  be  hired  in  al¬ 
most  any  inn,  court,  square,  street,  lane, 
or  alley  within  a  mile  of  Temple  Bar,  as 
well  as  in  many  pleasanter  places,  ready 
for  any  sort  of  literary  ruffianism,  there 
are  perhaps  almost  as  many  to  be  found 
not  far  from  them  who  are  gentlemen  not¬ 
withstanding  their  poverty,  who  are  schol¬ 
ars  in  spite  of  pawn-tickets  for  their  books, 
and  wno  are  men  of  honor  and  virtue 
throngh  all  temptation  to  take  better  pay 
for  dirtier  work. 
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Because,  however,  our  periodical  criti¬ 
cism  is  not  altogether  what  the  periodical 
critics  choose  to  make  it,  we  think  it  very 
advisable  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  b  one  of  at  least  as  great  importance 
as  most  of  those  now  occupying  tne  public 
attention,  and  not  a  whit  the  less  so  be¬ 
cause  it  so  very  generally  escapes  obser¬ 
vation  and  reflection.  For,  much  more 
nearly  than  we  often  think,  it  concerns 
both  the  convictions  which  govern  our 
conduct  and  the  moral  integrity  which  it 
most  behooves  us  to  keep  pure.  It  con¬ 
tributes  no  mean  quota  to  the  making  of 
life  itself,  developing  in  it  the  germs  of  all 
that  is  noblest  and  best,  or  fostering  its 
meanness,  hiding  its  poverty,  and  creating 
a  complacency  in  that  lack  of  .knowledge 
which  has  more  than  once  caused  a  people 
to  perish.  Surely,  then,  we  can  not  do 
much  amiss  in  challenging  attention  to  the 
matter.  If  the  briefest  consideration  will 
convince  ns  of  the  immense  influence  of 
such  criticism,  almost  as  little  will  be  need¬ 
ful  to  show  how  that  influence  is  frequent¬ 
ly  abused.  The  practical  effects  of  such 
abuse  we  hope  in  some  small  measure  to 
counteract  by  a  mere  exhibition  of  its  fa¬ 
cility  and  of  some  portion  of  its  arts. 
Find  out  the  modus  operandi  of  an  enemy, 
and  yon  may,  in  most  cases,  do  a  good 
deal  towards  preventing  his  devices  from 
becoming  an  opus  operatum.  Two  things 
we  have  to  premise.  First :  that  whUe 
we  insist  on  the  exceeding  objectionable¬ 
ness  of  much  of  our  current  periodical 
criticism,  we  readily  acknowledge  a  belief 
that  the  press  was  never  in  a  letter  con¬ 
dition  than  it  is  now.  If  ive  have  more 
of  evil,  we  have  also  more  of  good,  and 
this  not  only  as  to  the  total  and  gross  is¬ 
sues  of  the  press,  but  as  to  the  proportions 
which  the  two  parts  bear  to  eacn  other. 
The  improvement  has  been  great,  though 
greater  and  more  radical  improvements 
still  wait  to  be  carried  out.  ^cond :  let 
no  roan  expect  such  a  condition  of  joumal- 
bm  as  shall  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  were  folly  to  suppose  it  would  ever  be 
attained.  VVe  have  beard  it  questioned, 
indeed,  whether  there  is  a  single  periodical 
in  the  country,  from  the  quarterlies  down 
to  the  dailies,  which,  on  M  the  subjects  it 
discusses,  displays  in  any  full  measure  the 
prime  qualifications  of -candor  and  ability. 
And  iudging  by  a  very  high  standard, 
probably  the  doubt  was  just.  Where  we 
are  most  anxious  to  do  well,  we  sometimes 
fail  through  lack  of  power  to  do  other  than 
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ill ;  and  where  we  would  willingly  sacri¬ 
fice  all  else  in  order  to  be  just,  we  are 
sometimes  thwarted  in  our  aim  by  a  par¬ 
tiality  which  is  inseparable  from  con¬ 
viction,  or  by  affections  of  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  rid.  But  not  only  if  wo 
take  a  standard  so  high  that  it  would  be 
vain  and  useless  to  try  and  reach  it,  but 
with  a  standard  that  might  very  justlv  be 
set  before  ns  and  striven  towards,  there 
are  to  be  found  almost  all  degrees  of  ap¬ 
proximation  and  departure.  And  what 
we  hope  for,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
is  not  any  fancied  perfection  on  the  part 
of  the  periodical  press,  but  such  endea¬ 
vor  ana  resolve  to  be  at  oncje  and  in  all 
cases  just,  as  shall  exculpate  the  judge 
even  when  his  judgment  is  erroneous,  and 
shall  give  w'eigbt  to  his  decisions  by  show¬ 
ing  that  he  hears  both  sides  alike. 

These  things  premised,  the  kind  of  crit¬ 
icism  we  would  expose  and  protest  against 
is  that  which  is  either  willfully  unfair  and 
dishonest,  or  which  does  injustice  through 
an  ignorance  and  incompetence  for  which 
the  critic  is  without  excuse.  Which  of 
them  is  the  more  mischievous  it  might  be 
difficult  to  decide  ;  for  ignorance  is  almost 
as  notable  a  source  of  power  as  knowledge 
is.  That  an  utter  misconception  is  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  man  who  has  formed  it,  in 
no  way  prevents  him  from  holding  it  in 
good  faith,  or  publishing  it  to  others,  and 
is  certainly  no  obstacle  to  the  confident 
eloquence  either  of  vituperation  or  of  eu- 
logy  which  he  will  lavish  on  the  man  or 
the  idea,  the  facts  or  the  measure,  he  has 
so  grossly  misconstrued.  Indeed,  in  every 
case  of  this  kind  the  sincerity  of  the  critic 
but  aggravates  his  offense  by  increasing 
his  ability  to  do  wrong.  No  voluntary 
indignation  can  rival  tliat  which  is  involun¬ 
tary.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  fighting  in  the 
dark.  We  assail  friends  and  allies  with 
all  the  more  vigor  because,  mistaking 
them  for  foes,  our  blows  have  the  immense 
additional  force  derived  from  an  outraged 
sense  of  justice,  and  from  the  conviction 
that  we  are  fighting  for  whatever  is  best 
worth  fighting  for.  Had  we  w'aited  for 
more  light,  or,  possibly,  had  we  only 
made  go^  use  of  the  little  we  possessed, 
we  might  have  been  saved  from  so  miser¬ 
able  a  delusion,  and  from  effecting  results 
we  would  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
prevent.  Ignorance  and  blindness  accom¬ 
plish  in  some  cases  the  work  of  hostility 
and  malice. 

But  lamentable  as  are  the  criticisms  of 
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ignomnce  and  incompetence,  tlioae  of  un¬ 
principled  talent  are  yet  more  worthy  of 
reprobation.  It  is  the  authors  of  these 
who,  above  all  other  men,  are  traitors  to 
the  common  weal.  They  are  not  perhaps 
directly  paid  to  do  wrong,  or  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause  or  rea¬ 
son,  but  they  find  a  highly  spiced  pleas¬ 
ure  in  so  doing,  and  not  a  little  profit. 
“Newspaper  editing,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
in  somewhat  too  unqualified  fashion,  but 
in  so  many  words,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
“is  the  California  of  the  spiritujilly  oanfc- 
rupt.”  They  who  have  made  it  so  are  the 
accomplished  and  fluent  critics  who  will 
ar^e  any  brief  with  equal  readiness  pro¬ 
vided  only  the  fees  be  good.  Put  away 
all  conscience,  and  what  sensations  can  be 
more  agreeable  than  those  of  the  man 
who  hires  himself  to  write  sensation  arti¬ 
cles  ?  His  vanity  and  vulgarity  are  grati¬ 
fied  as  he  writes  by  anticipating  the  effect 
he  is  certain  to  produce.  They  are  grati¬ 
fied  when  he  has  written  by  seeing  his 
fellows  all  wonder,  astonishment,  and 
curiosity.  They  are  gratified  when  the 
astonishment  is  over  and  the  curiosity  has 
been  appeased,  by  his  reminding  himself 
what  an  extremely  clever  person  he  al¬ 
ways  was ;  how  great  was  the  influence 
he  possessed ;  how  he  smashed  Jones, 
and  dissected  Smith,  (not  post  mortem^ 
and  beat  poor  Robinson  into  very  little 
pieces.  The  extent  to  which  writing  of 
this  kind  obtains  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  known  out  of  circles  in  which  lit¬ 
erature  as  a  profession  has  no  representa¬ 
tives.  To  men  of  letters  themselves  it  is 
only  much  too  familiar.  They  can  not 
help  it,  indeed,  that  a  profession  which 
ought  to  rank  and  which  probably  one 
day  will  rank  with  the  highest  and  most 
sacred,  includes  some  of  the  worst  men 
along  with  some  of  the  best.  There  are 
scoundrels,  liars,  and  truculent  slanderers 
in  the  other  and  recognized  professions ; 
and  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  wondered 
at  that  there  are  the  infamous  and  profli¬ 
gate  among  journalists  and  authors  by 
profession.  The  one  comfort  which  the 
case  admits  of  is  to  be  found  in  consider¬ 
ing  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
power  of  such  writers.  It  is  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  their  readers.  And  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  knowledge  takes  the  place  of 
that  ignorance,  is  their  power  diminished 
and  the  limit  of  their  influence  curtailed. 

Till  we  have  been  taught  otherwise  by 
observation  and  experience,  we  assume 


that  no  man  tells  willful  lies,  and  that  no 
man  would  wittingly  be  guilty  of  detrac¬ 
tion.  Especially  do  we  put  confidence  in 
whatever  appears  in  print.  The  newspa- 
er  is  regaraed  as  an  infallible  authority, 
oth  for  opinions  and  facts.  Of  canards 
we  have  never  heard  ;  and  we  should  be 
utterly  scandalized  to  think  of  any  thing 
which  had  pleased  us  as  being  merely 
Men  trouvL  Alas  for  the  day  that  unde¬ 
ceives  us !  What  a  shock  to  find  that  the 
printer  is  as  fallible  as  the  pope,  to  see  the 
newspaper  convicted  of  ignorance,  an  edi¬ 
tor  charged  with  falseho^  and  incompe¬ 
tence,  our  favorite  ma^zine  exalting  this 
and  defaming  that  with  motives  and  for 
reasons  very  different  from  those  with 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  credit 
it. 

But  we  have  still  much  to  learn.  Long 
after  those  days  of  unsuspecting  childhood 
are  parsed,  we  continue  to  be  more  or  less 
imposed  on  W  the  purveyors  of  our  mental 
pabulum.  The  genuine  article,  as  the 
shopkeepers  have  it,  is  not  even  now  dis¬ 
criminated  from  the  genuine  article  adul¬ 
terated.  We  are  in  possession  of  no  satis¬ 
factory  tests  by  which  to  discern  and  de¬ 
cide  on  the  differences  between  the  two. 
If  we  read  a  review  it  is  an  exceptional 
case  not  to  credit  the  reviewer  with  an 
approach  to  omniscience,  and  the  most, 
perfect  integrity.  If  he  happens  to  write 
“knowingly”  —  the  most  thoroughly  vi¬ 
cious  and  offensive  of  all  styles  known  to  us 
— we  imagine  it  is  only  because  he  is  so 
very  much  better  informed  than  the  author 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  all  the  little 
he  displays,  and  whom  he  aflbets  all  the 
while  both  to  criticise  and  commend.  If 
he  passes  stem  censure  it  is  not  from  any 
innate  love  of  objurgation  and  abusive 
words,  but  becanse  he  is  constrained  by  a 
turpitude  it  is  forbidden  him  to  spare. 
Does  he  praise  ?  It  is  simply  because  he 
has  discovered  what  is  praiseworthy,  and 
not  in  the  least  because  he  would  oblige 
a  friend  or  propitiate  a  loan.  And  that 
his  work  is  usually  and  for  the  most  part 
like  that  of  a  policeman  who  detects  and 
apprehends,  and  of  the  magistrate  who 
tries  and  hangs,  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  so  much  more  wickedness 
than  virtue  in  the  world.  Had  you  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  strictly  hon¬ 
orable  and  necessary,  though  confessedly 
ainful  nature  of  his  functions,  it  would 
e  instantly  dispelled  by  his  reminding 
you  that  “  the  judge  is  condemned  when 
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the  guilty  is  acquitted,”  and  that  even 
the  author  of  the  Areopagitica  himself 
has  said  there  are  books  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  and  condemned  just  as  there  are  crimi 
nals  of  whom  the  magistrates  take  note. 

A  little  later  w'e  read  less  to  believe 
than  to  see  on  what  grounds  a  writer 
challenges  our  faith.  We  endeavor  to 
form  our  own  judgment,  without  being 
unduly  biassed  by  another's.  We  will 
consider  not  so  much  the  critic's  verdict 
on  the  case  as  the  case  itself — stated  by 
him,  as  appears,  with  all  the  fullness  and 
impartiality  of  a  judge  committing  to  the 
protection  of  a  jury  the  interests  of  private 
men  or  public  right.  Alas  for  us,  vir¬ 
tuous  persons  that  we  arc,  refusing  to 
accept  the  critic’s  judgment  and  resolute 
to  form  our  own !  W  hy,  it  is  long  odds 
that  we  have  never  been  in  possession  of 
the  critic’s  judgment;  so  we  are  certainly 
in  little  danger  of  accepting  it.  See  him 
alone  and  ask.  Is  that  truly  and  honestly 
your  deliberate  conclusion  on  the  matter  ? 
and  he  laughs  us  to  scorn.  We  will  form 
an  independent  opinion  on  the  case.  By 
all  means.  But  nrst  let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  have  hold  of  the  case.  “  Why,  here  it 
is.  What  are  you  about  ?”  cries  our  ! 
friend,  whose  inner  man  at  least  is  still 
with  verdure  clad.  N  ay ;  here  precisely, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  it  is  not.  This 
is,  no  aoubt,  what  verdant  persons  are  in¬ 
tended  to  suppose  is  the  case ;  but  show 
such  version  of  it  to  any  man  who  can 
compare  it  with  a  certainly  authentic 
copy,  and  you  will  find  that  your  critic  is 
as  little  to  be  trusted  as  the  Liverpool 
Simonides.  Show  your  “portrait”  to  one 
who  knows  the  original,  and  you  may  find 
not  only  that  the  resemblance  is  not  strik¬ 
ing,  but  the  features  are  in  no  way  recog¬ 
nized.  Persist,  however.  Write  under¬ 
neath  it,  “  This  is  M -  or  N - , 

and  exhibits  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
description  of  himself,  of  his  book,  of  his 
opinions,  of  his  character.”  Then  may 
an  odd  trait  here  or  there  be  doubtfully 
recalled  and  admitted  to  be  not  wholly 
unlike,  though,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  “  por¬ 
trait”  shall  1^  denied  to  be  any  portrait  at 
all,  or  to  be  even  a  decent  caricature.  Your 
own  most  mystified  expression  of  face 
will  only  oocasion  smiles  at  your  most 
edifying  and  instructive  simplicity.  W ell 
for  you  if  you  keep  your  temper  when  you 
discover  a  seeming  conspiracy  between  j 
men  who,  however  hostile  to  each  other,  | 
can  apparently  forget  their  enmity  to  j 


laugh  together  at  yourself^  who  are  at  any 
rate  no  fool.  It  is  even  so.  We  most  of 
us  have  to  go  through  the  process — and  a 
painful  and  humiliating  process  it  is — of 
disenchantment.  And  provided  it  be  not 
too  early  begun,  the  sooner  it  is  complet¬ 
ed  the  better.  Like  sundry  inevitable 
corruptions  of  the  blood,  these  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  the  judgment  are  easiest  worked 
through  in  early  life. 

The  devices  by  which  most  of  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  less  scrupulous  of 
the  critics  are  produced,  are  so  exceeding¬ 
ly  simple,  that  if  they  w’ere  once  consider¬ 
ed,  even  that  invaluable  person  known  as 
“  the  ordinary  reader  ”  would  much  less 
frequently  allow  himself  to  be  misled. 
The  nice  distinctions,  evading  all  attempt 
at  definition,  by  which  experience  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  honest  and  able  and  dis¬ 
honest  and  incompetent  criticisms,  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  perceived 
and  felt.  Let  him  know  right  well  that 
his  author  may  perchance  be  a  mere 
special  pleader,  that  he  may  possibly  be 
W'riting  with  motives  directly  hostile,  or 
that  he  may  have  before  him  no  other 
earthly  object  than  to  earn  a  pecuniary 
acknowledgment,  no  matter  how,  and  the 
reader  will  then  seek  other  things  than 
pretentious  argument  or  vigorous  speech 
to  guide  the  judgment  he  is  wishful  to 
form.  lie  will  need  no  one  to  caution 
him  again,  that  prejudice,  whether  for  or 
against,  may,  with  almost  no  trouble  at 
all,  produce  perversions  at  once  the  most 
scandalous  and  the  most  plausible  of  facts 
and  of  truth. 

Suppose,  for  example,  there  is  a  popular 
preacher  to  bo  attacked.  If  the  critic  can 
do  it  well,  he  will  amuse  some  portion  of 
the  town,  will  sell  the  paper,  and  add  to 
his  influence  with  some  wretclied  editor. 
A  case  of  five-and-thirty  years  since  will 
answer  equally  well  for  illustration  with 
any  of  the  present  day ;  and  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  personalities  that  might  ofleiid  the 
living,  we  shall  turn  to  Edward  Irving. 
As  yet  he  knows  nothing  of  those  strange 
“  manifestations  ”  which  all  good  men  de¬ 
plored  :  he  is  simply  what  one  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  has  described  him,  “  The  Orator 
for  God.”  He  preaches  at  the  Caledonian 
Church  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  can  not 
help  it  that  he  has  become  the  fashion. 
Have  at  him,  then,  O  critic  I  The  higher 
the  quarry,  the  wider  the  fame  if  you  can 
wing  a  shafl  that  will  bring  it  to  earth. 
How  high  the  quarry  was  in  this  case 
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may  be  judged  from  a  description  we 
transcribe  from  Mr.  Wilks  :* 

“In  the  first  quarter,  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  seat  -  holders  at  the  Caledonian  Chapel 
had  increased  from  fifty  to  fifteen  hundred. 
A  little  later,  and  the  rank  and  intellect 
of  the  land  were  crowding  there  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  Tlie  occasional  sermons  in 
London  of  Robert  Hall,  or  Dr.  Chalmers,  did 
not  attract  the  crowds  which  now  pressed  to 
Edward  Irving’s  weekly  services.  The  Duke 
of  York  repeated  his  visit,  and  carried  with  him 
other  mcmliers  of  the  royal  family.  Brough¬ 
am  took  Mackintosh,  and  Mackintosh,  by  re¬ 
peating  at  a  dinner-table  a  beautiful  sentence 
he  had  heard  from  Irving  in  prayer,  drew 
Canning.  The  parliamentary  leaders  of  both 
sides,  and  even  the  Torj’  Premier  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  (much  to  Lord  Eldon’s  horror,)  the  judges, 
and  barristers  of  every  degree,  fashionable 
physicians  and  medical  students,  duchesses, 
noted  beauties,  city  madams,  clerics  and  dis¬ 
senters,  with  men  and  women  who  rather  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fashion  than  made  any  pretensions 
to  cither  intellect  or  religion,  besieged  the  doors 
and  were  jammed  together  in  the  aisles.  Car¬ 
riage  panels  were  cracked  in  Cross-street  as 
in  Drury-lane,  and  the  preacher  was  every 
whit  as  much  the  rage  as  ever  Kemble  or  Kean. 
It  was  found  necessary,  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  to  admit  the  seat-holders  by  a  side- 
door,  and  to  limit  the  miscellaneous  attend¬ 
ance  by  the  issue  of  tickets,  for  which  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  by  letter  during  the  w’eek. 
Even  then,  the  preacher  had  to  make  his  way 
up  the  pulpit-stairs  covered  with  ladies  glad 
to  obtain  that  rude  accommodation.” 

Here  manifestly,  then,  most  sapient  and 
omnipotent  critic,  is  game  that  will  repay 
the  following.  You  have  as  fine  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  you  could  wish  for  publishing  a 
sensation-article.  Every  thing  is  ready,  is 
even  inviting.  Envious  men  will  welcome 
your  detraction  and  second  your  insinua¬ 
tions  ;  bad  men  will  not  be  sorry  if  you 
prove  that  Irving  is  no  better  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  mere  worldly  men  will  have  no 
objection  to  your  playing  pander  to  their 
amusement ;  and  unpopular  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  men  will  draw  comfort  from  your 
reminding  them  that  success  and  popular¬ 
ity  are  at  least  no  test  of  worth.  Of 
course  your  case  is  an  utterly  bad  one  as 
to  its  proper  merits,  but  that  will  not 
much  matter.  You  may  possibly  do  in¬ 
jury  that  nothing  can  atone  for,  may  in¬ 
flict  a  wound  that  only  death  can  heal ; 
but  what  then?  True,  you  can  at  best 
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deserve  only  the  contempt  and  disgust  of 
honorable  men,  that,  like  a  viper,  yon 
sting  the  heel  of  a  giant,  or  that,  like  the 
foulest  of  S|)€n8er’8  beasts,  you  would  cast 
filth  and  slime  that  may  take  years  to  wash 
away,  on  as  noble  and  devoted  a  worker 
as  our  sorrow-stricken  world  has  had  in 
it.  But  what  of  these  things?  Every 
man  to  his  trade ;  and  yours  is — what  ? 

In  the  execution  of  your  purpose,  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  classes  of  the  people  to 
listen  to  Irving  you  may  at  once  set  down 
as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  infatua¬ 
tions  that  ever  seized  upon  a  community 
calling  itself  intelligent.  Inferences  as  to 
the  character  of  the  audience  may  easily 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  police  had  become  indispensa* 
blc,  that  the  public  had  to  be  publicly 
warned  against  pickpockets,  and  that 
there  were  brawls  and  broken  panels 
among  the  coachmen  who  drove  their 
mistresses  to  hear  this  vociferating  Scotch¬ 
man,  as  among  the  coachmen  who  picked 
up  .and  set  down  at  the  theaters.  That 
members  of  the  peerage  are  sometimes 
found  in  this  man's  conventicle  will  sim¬ 
ply  be  an  instance  of  the  strength  of  a 
folly  which,  not  content  with  making 
ridiculous  the  common  people,  has  found 
votaries  even  among  the  aristocracy. 
These,  however,  you  will  scarcely  know 
whether  you  should  more  pity  or  blame. 
They  have  declined  the  verb  s'ennuyer 
through  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  and 
now,  at  last,  heaven’s  mercy  has  sent 
them  a  new  sensjition.  Yet,  no!  it  is  not 
altogether  so.  They  are  not  like  men  of 
obscure  station,  who  can  forget  both 
themselves  and  their  duties  without  any 
but  their  immediate  connections  being  the 
worse  for  it :  these  owe  a  duty  to  their 
order  and  their  country,  a  duty  which 
neither  you  nor  they  are  at  liberty  to  for¬ 
get.  As  to  Mr.  Irving  himself,  you  may 
say  that  it  will  scarcely  be  expected  you 
should  waste  either  your  own  time  or  that 
of  your  readers  by  showing  how  meager 
are  his  abilities,  or  how  carefully  studied 
have  been  the  arts  by  which  his  notoriety 
has  been  gained,  a  notoriety  which  your 
readers  might  be  perfectly  certain  must 
be  very  short-lived,  and  whose  subject 
would  soon  be  as  little  remembered  as  the 
last  successful  clown  at  Ducrow’s,  or  the 
last  discarded  fashions  in  dress.  Populut 
vuU  decipi,  et  decipitur.  Indeed,  but  for 
a  sense  of  duty  overcoming  an  easily 
understood  reluctance  to  meddle  with 
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such  penons  or  such  topics  at  all,  yon 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  to  allow 
matters  to  take  their  course.  There  are 
•xceptions,  however,  and  this  is  one.  And 
now  that  you  have  warmed  to  your  work 
— though  you  don’t  need  tell  the  public 
that — ^you  proceed  with  less  caution,  and 
discharge  your  unwilling  office  in  terms 
something  like  the  following: 

**  Things  of  this  sort,  it  has  usually  been 
said,  die  soonest  by  neglect.  We  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  think  so ;  and 
we  certainly  have  not  so  read  the  history 
of  the  church  as  to  be  unaware  that  per¬ 
secution  has  sometimes  kindled  into  life 
both  faiths  and  follies  that  w'ere  previous¬ 
ly  near  death.  Without,  however,  wish¬ 
ing  to  persecute  Mr.  Irving,  or  to  brand 
him  with  the  indelible  mark  of  public 
scorn,  not  thinking  him,  indeed,  of  half 
sufficient  consequence  for  either  fate,  we 
do  challenge  public  attention  both  for 
himself  and  his  teaching.  lie  has  made 
himself  a  nuisance,  he  may  possibly  be¬ 
came  a  pest,  and  he  must  take  the  pen¬ 
alty.  We  find  in  his  discourses  senti¬ 
ments  which  all  true  Englishmen  must 
reprobate,  and  doctrines  which  are  not 
more  injurious  than  out  of  place.  Sure¬ 
ly  we  did  not  a  few  years  since  visit  on 
the  Cato-street  conspirators  the  last  pen¬ 
alties  of  their  country’s  violated  law  to 
have  sedition  sown  broadcast  in  Hatton 
Garden!  Why  put  us  to  the  enormous 
expense  of  banishing  the  less  important 
coadjutors  of  those  miserable  men,  if  un¬ 
der  the  thin  disguise  of  preaching  on  hu¬ 
man  equality  and  the  common  origin  of 
mankind,  this  politico-Calvinistical  sciolist 
is  to  utter  language  which  he  must  be 
perfectly  aware  will  be  misapplied,  and 
which  must  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  to 
the  dead-level  of  a  democracy  those  distinc¬ 
tions  among  different  ranks  which  have 
been  recognized  among  ns  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  w’hich  are  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  society  ?  When  it  comes 
to  this  pass,  it  is  surely  time  to  speak. 
Kay,  even  in  treating  topics  not  radically 
inappropriate  to  this  conventicle,  there  is 
the  greatest  room  for  improvement.  The 
most  solemn  and  mysterious  dogmas  of 
theology  are  obtruded  so  frequently,  and 
in  terms  so  objectionable,  as  must,  if  car¬ 
ried  to  their  obvious  and  logical  conse¬ 
quences,  land  all  who  receive  tnem  either 
in  the  extravagance  of  presumption  and 
spiritual  pride,  or  in  the  kindred  extrava¬ 
gance  of  misery  and  despair.  We  hope, 


however,  that  the  town  may  very  soon 
cease  to  be  insulted  with  these  impious  ab¬ 
surdities.  Their  author  might,  probably 
enough,  have  been  respectable  in  the  com¬ 
parative  obscurity  for  which  Providence 
designed  him,  but,  unhappily  for  himself, 
he  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  prostitute  the  few  talents  he  pos¬ 
sesses  to  a  miserable  hankering  after  pass¬ 
ing  fame.  Strange  he  should  not  know 
how  worthless  is  the  bubble  he  pursues, 
yet  whose  pursuit  by  others  be  has  the 
artifice  and  shamelessness  not  seldom  to 
condemn.  Yet  we  do  not  greatly  wonder 
at  it.  Let  no  man  look  for  consistency  in 
a  person  who  has  taken  such  pains  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that,  in  any  tolerable  fashion,  he 
can  neither  reason  nor  think.  Incapable 
of  lo^ic,  blind  to  the  distinctions  by  which 
genuine  eloquence  is  distinguished  from 
genuine  rant,  utterly  devoid  of  taste,  and 
addicted  to  language  which  any  where  but 
in  a  church  would  be  accounted  blasphemy, 
Mr.  Irving  must  soon  have  had  his  day, 
and  will  speedily  be  relegated  to  the  ob¬ 
livion  and  contempt  he  so  richly  deserves.” 

Nothing  could  be  much  easier  than  this 
sort  of  calumny  and  abuse.  Such,  too, 
was  the  style  of  criticism  which  came  at 
the  time  from  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
press.  And  it  is  obvious  that,  if  properly 
presented,  it  would  be  sufficiently  adapted 
to  impose  on  many  readers  who  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  Irving’s  real  qualities  and  char¬ 
acter.  And  it  IS  to  be  remembered  that 
when  such  “  smashers  for  Irving  ”  were 
written,  Irving,  though  widely  popular, 
was  little  known  ;  just  about  as  little  and 
as  much  as  would  give  color  to  the  pre¬ 
text  on  which  the  articles  affected  to  be 
written,  and  would  facilitate  the  reception 
of  the  slanders  they  contained. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  b  done  still,  has 
been  done  to  the  dead,  and  is  done  to  the 
living,  as  gratuitously  and  dishonestly  in 
some  instances,  and  as  ignorantly  and 
recklessly  in  others,  as  it  was  done  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Irving.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  now 
banished  to  obscurity  and  neglect,  it  b 
simply  because  critics  of  this  class  have 
not  been  able  to  banish  him.  He  has 
proved  himself  stronger  than  they.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  confessed  by  ^1  but 
his  personal  opponents  to  belong  to  the 
first  rank  of  financiers  and  of  statesmen, 
it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  having  been 
scores  of  times  denounced  as  reckless,  in¬ 
capable,  and  sophistical,  to  an '  unheard-of 
degree.  If  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  acknowl- 
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ed^ed  king  Jof  novelists/ it  is  for  no  want 
of  Its  having  been  long  since  demonstrated 
that  he  could  neither  develop  a  character 
nor  weave  a  tale.  Keats  is  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  English 
poets  ;  yet  the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood 
convicted  him,  triumphantly  in  their  own 
opinion,  of  being  little  better  than  a  fool. 
If  Byron  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  a  man  of  prodigious  mental 
force,  as  well  as  a  poet  of  no  lower  than  the 
second  rank,  he  at  least  owes  no  thanks  to 
the  men  who  said  that  he  had  combined 
in  his  verse  the  simplicity  and  insipidity  of 
youth,  together  with  its  want  of  culture 
and  its  rashness.  What  writer  on  Art  is 
worthy,  on  the  whole,  of  being  compared 
with  Kuskin  ?  Yet  we  have  been  assured, 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  that  Art  is 
precisely  the  one  subject  of  which  Mr. 
liuskin  knows  nothing.  To  him,  and  to 
his  direct  and  indirect  influence,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  being  indebted  for  a  positive  Art  re¬ 
generation  ;  yet  the  critics  screeched  them¬ 
selves  almost  into  hysteria,  protesting  that 
it  could  come  to  no  good,  that  Pre-Ka- 
phaelitism  was  trash,  and  that  liuskin  was 
mad.  What  woman  has  written  such 
poetry  as  Mrs.  Browning  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  any  one  more  completely  and 
purely  a  poet?  Yet  her  Aurora  Beigh 
lives — both  lives  and  sells — because  foul 
words  could  not  blast  it,  nor  stupid  wick¬ 
edness  strangle  it.  What  of  Macaulay, 
whom  the  Right  Honorable  John  Wilson 
Croker,  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Admiralty, 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  must  be 
^  put  down,”  and  whom,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  he  formally  and  elaborately  put 
down  accordingly  ?  What  of  Words¬ 
worth  ?  Did  he  not  drivel  ?  What  of 
even  Bacon?  Were  not  various  of  the 
critics  of  his  time  most  surely  persuaded 
that  he  himself  was  ”  a  fool,  that  his  phi¬ 
losophy  was  as  bad  as  his  law,  and  his  In- 
itattratio  Magna  the  silliest  of  printed 
books?”  What  of  almost  any  man  who 
has  nobly  striven  and  nobly  achieved,  if 
we  are  to  take  our  opinion  from  not  a  few 
of  the  critics  who  have  presumed  to  judge 
them  ?  It  is  common  nowadays  to  dV 
scribe  Lord  Brougham  as  a  Nestor.  It  is 
admitted  that  his  long  life  has  been  use¬ 
fully  and  honorably  passed ;  that  bis  in¬ 
dubitably  great  powers  have  been  second¬ 
ed  by  great  and  indomitable  industry; 
that  he  has  largely  promoted  popular  edu¬ 
cation  and  legal  reform;  and  that  both 


out  of  Parliament  and  in  it  he  has  so  lived 
and  wrought  that  he  must  one  day  be¬ 
queath  a  name  which  his  countrymen  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  We  remember  the 
time  when  his  enemies  regarded  him  as  a 
flrebrand,  and  convicted  him  a  hundred 
times  over,  in  their  pages  and  over  their 
wine,  of  about  every  species  of  infatuation 
and  quackery  of  which  one  could  dream. 
His  consummate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  orators  was  flUh-form  learn¬ 
ing.  The  speeches  by  which  he  could 
stimulate  both  to  resolute  action  and  to 
wise  forbearance  the  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  all  but  ripe  for  rev¬ 
olution,  because  they  could  not  get  re¬ 
form,  were  mere  clap-trap  and  vociferation. 
His  great  and  various  stores  of  knowledge 
were  confidently  described  as  smattering 
and  superficiality.  Because  he  was  most 
successful  at  the  bar,  we  were  assured 
that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  law. 
That  he  was  familiar  with  the  English  and 
Italian  poets  only  proved  him  the  possessor 
of  a  mind  to  which  jurisprudence  and 
statesmansliip  must  be  eminently  foreira. 
That  at  the  age  of  only  sixteen  he  was  oy 
far  the  first  mathematician  of  his  university, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  original 
investigations  in  that  science,  merely  show¬ 
ed  that  he  had  in  more  than  average 
measure  a  kind  of  ability  which,  it  was 
notorious,  was  consistent  with  almost  per¬ 
fect  stupidity  in  every  thing  else.  A  polit¬ 
ical  incendiary,  a  clap-trap  orator,  a  smat- 
terer  in  knowledge,  “  Jack-of-all-trades, 
good  at  none  ” — Merciful  Powers,  at  least 
let  us  have  done  with  this  Brougham  !  ■ 

The  pamphlet  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  was  published  in  Oxford  some 
years  since.  It  consists  of  instructions 
from  a  veteran  critic  to  a  junior  in  the 
service,  and  lays  down  the  rules  deemed 
necessary  to  success.  The  neophyte  is 
never  to  forget  that  what  he  writes  must 
be  something  that  will  sell.  Only  as  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  induced  to  buy  and  read,  can  a 
review  become  a  power ;  and  all  consider¬ 
ations  must  be  subordinated  to  becoming 
a  power.  To  this  end,  also,  it  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  follow  the  public  taste  in  place 
of  attempting  to  direct  it.  Such  is  the 
function  of  the  reviewer,  writes  the  gray- 
beard,  that — 

“  Instead  of  vainly  aspiring  to  the  gravity  of 
the  magistrate,  I  would  advise  him  when  he  sits 
down  to  write  to  place  himself  in  the  ima^- 
nary  situation  of  a  cross-examining  pleader.  He 
may  comment,  in  a  vein  of  agreeable  irony, 
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npon  the  profession,  the  manner  of  life,  the 
look,  dress,  or  even  the  name  of  the  witness 
he  is  examining.  When  he  has  raised  a  con¬ 
temptuous  opinion  of  him  in  the  mind  of  the 
court,  he  may  procee<l  to  draw  answers  from 
him  capable  of  a  ludicrous  turn,  and  he  may 
curve  and  garble  them  to  his  own  liking. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  you  will  find  most 
practicable  in  poetry,  where  the  boldness  of 
the  image  or  the  delicacy  of  the  thought  will 
easily  be  made  to  appear  extravagant  or  affect¬ 
ed,  if  judiciously  singled  out,  and  detached 
from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Again, 
since  much  depends  on  the  rhythm  and  the 
terseness  of  expression,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  dropping  a  single 
word,  or  transposing  a  phrase,  1  have  known 
much  advanta^  arise  from  not  c^uoting  in  the 
form  of  a  literal  extract,  but  giving  a  brief 
summary  in  prose  of  the  contents  of  a  poetical 
passage,  and  interlarding  your  own  language 
with  occasional  phrases  of  the  poem  marked 
with  inverted  commas.  These,  and  a  thousand 
other  little  expedients  by  which  the  arts  of 
quizzing  and  banter  fiourish,  practice  will  soon 
teach  you.” 

Counsels  to  this  effect  are  followed  by 
“  a  specimen  of  the  art,”  in  which  these 
rules  are  brought  into  play.  The  work 
reviewed  is  entitled,  L' AUegro :  a  Poem. 
By  John  Milton.  No  printer"'*  name.'' 
Having  shown  how  nearly  every  couplet 
of  this  production  teems  with  the  com¬ 
monplace,  the  frivolous,  or  the  laughable, 
and  hinted  something  about  “  the  laxity 
of  Mr.  Milton’s  amatory  notions,”  the 
critic  thus  concludes : 

“  Of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  little  need 
be  said.  The  author  does  seem  somewhat 
more  at  home  when  he  gets  among  the  actors 
and  musicians,  though  hu  head  is  still  nmning 
npon  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  Pluto  and 
other  somber  gentry,  who  are  ever  thrusting 
themselves  in  where  we  least  expect  them,  ana 
who  chill  every  rising  emotion  of  mirth  and 
gayety. 

“He  appears,  however,  to  be  so  ravished 
with  this  sketch  of  festive  pleasures,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  himself  for  having  sketched  them 
BO  well,  that  he  closes  with  a  couplet  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  Stemhold : 

**  *  These  dellgfats  if  thou  eanst  give. 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.* 

**  Of  Hr.  Milton’s  good  intention*  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him 
that  to  every  compact  of  this  nature  there  arc 
two  opinions  to  be  consulted.  He  presumes, 
perhaps,  upon  the  poetical  powers  he  has  dis¬ 
played,  and  considers  them  as  irresistible ;  for 
every  one  most  observe  in  how  different  a 
strain  he  avows  his  attachment  now,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  poem.  Then  it  was : 


“  *  If  I  give  thee  honor  due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew.’ 

But  having,  it  should  seem,  established  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  he  now  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give 
notice  that  he  means  to  live  with  her  because 
he  likes  her. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Milton  seems  to  be 
,  possessed  of  some  fancy  and  talent  for  rhym- 
I  mg,  two  most  dangerous  endowments,  which 
I  often  unfit  men  for  acting  a  useful  part  in  life, 
j  without  qualifying  them  for  that  which  is 
great  and  brilliant  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
j  heard,  that  he  has  declined  advantageous 
prospects  in  business  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
;  his  poetical  humor,  we  hope  it  is  not  yet  too 
!  late  to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  resolu- 
>  tion.  With  the  help  of  Cocker  and  common 
industry,  he  may  become  a  respectable  serf  ven- 
I  er,  but  it  is  not  all  the  Zephyrs,  and  Auroras, 
and  Corydons,  and  Thyrsuses,  aye,  nor  his 
junketing  Queen  Mab,  and  drudging  Goblins, 
that  will  ever  make  him  a  poet.” 

• 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  critical 
art  may  be  applied  to  poetry  ;  but  game 
hardly  less  attractive  may  be  found  in 
other  departments.  Voyages  and  travels 
are  not  barren  ground.  The  pupil  is  ro- 
I  minded  that  he  should  seldom  allow  a 
!  number  of  his  review  to  go  out  without 
I  an  article  of  that  description : 

“  If  you  wish  to  run  down  a  book  of  this 
sort  you  have  only  to  play  off  these  two  parts 
[the  light  and  descriptive,  or  the  instructive] 
one  against  the  other.  When  the  writer’s  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  satisfv  the  first  inclination,  you  are 
to  thank  him  for  communicating  to  the  world 
such  valuable  facts — as  whether  he  lost  his  way 
in  the  night  or  sprained  his  ankle,  or  had  no 
appetite  for  his  dinner.  If  he  be  busied  about 
describing  the  mineralogy,  natural  history, 
agriculture,  trade,  etc.,  of  a  country,  you  may 
mention  a  hundred  books  from  which  the 
'  same  information  might  be  obtained,  and  dep¬ 
recate  the  practice  of  emptying  old  musty 
folios  into  new  quartos  to  gratify  that  sickly 
taste  for  a  smattering  about  every  thing  which 
distinguishes  the  present  age.” 

So  in  biography,  whatever  conceptioa 
the  author  may  have  had  in  the  execution 
of  his  task,  will  be  the  signal  for  you 
to  launch  forth  in  praises  of  its  opposite, 
and  continually  to  hold  that  up  to  your 
reader  as  the  model  of  excellence  in  this 
species  of  writing.” 

But,  according  to  our  Mephistopheles : 

“  Tables  of  contents  and  indexes  are  blessed 
helps  to  a  reviewer ;  and  more  than  all,  the 

E reface  is  the  field  from  which  his  richest 
arvest  is  to  be  gathered.  In  the  preface  the 
author  usually  gives  a  summary  of  what  has 
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been  written  on  the  same  subject  before ;  he 
acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  different  sources,  and  the  reasons  of  his 
dissent  from  former  writers  ;  he  confesses  that 
certain  parts  have  been  less  attentively  con¬ 
sidered  than  others  ;  he  points  out  many  things 
in  the  composition  of  his  work  which  he 
thinks  may  provoke  animadversion,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  defend  or  to  palliate  his  own  prac¬ 
tice.  Here,  then,  is  a  fund  of  wealth  for  the 
reviewer  lying  upon  the  very  surface :  if  he 
knows  any  thing  of  his  business,  he  will  turn 
all  these  materials  against  the  author,  care¬ 
fully  suppressing  the  source  of  his  information, 
and  writing  as  if  drawing  from  stores  long  ago 
laid  up  in  his  own  mind.” 

It  is  quite  certain  that  personal  criti¬ 
cism,  esfKHjially  when  adverse,  may  be 
made  unusually  interesting.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  the  greatest  possible  definite¬ 
ness  of  subject.  It  brings  us  into  almost 
immediate  relations  with  both  the  critic 
and  his  victim.  It  is  as  tnie  now  as  it 
was  when  vEschines  made  his  last  speech 
to  the  Athenians,  that  men  listen  to 
invective  and  reproaches  with  pleasure. 
Provided  only  you  have  the  right  sort  of 
nerve,  there  is  no  anatomy  to  be  compared 
with  vivisection.  The  “  subject  ”  may  be 
done  to  death,  indeed,  as  it  is  said  poor 
Kents  was ;  though  his  case,  it  may  be 
hoped,  has  had  no  parallel.  In  general, 
honest  workers  are  no  doubt  content  to 
work  and  wait. 

The  effect  of  such  criticism  on  the 
minds  of  its  readers  is,  we  believe,  a  much 
more  important  question  than  its  effect 
on  those  who  might,  at  first,  seem  the 
chief  sufferers  from  it.  It  brings  us  into 
contact  with  mean  passions,  wdth  censori¬ 
ousness,  and  with  disingenuonsness.  Shall 
we  probably  be  the  better  for  that  ?  We 
are  amused  by  the  cleverness  of  the  critic, 
perhaps,  and  can  not  but  admire  the  rapid 
dexterity  of  his  work.  Could  we  possibly 
be  amused  if  for  a  moment  we  reverted 
from  these  to  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  the  exhibition  of  them,  and  to 
the  moral  bearings  of  the  subject  which 
has  called  them  into  play  ?  Let  no  one 
remind  us  that  there  is  no  harm  in  com¬ 
bining  truth  with  amusement.  Quam- 
^am  ridentem  dicere  verum,  quid  vetat  f 
For  it  is  no  such  combination  we  are 
speaking  of.  There  is  neither  so  much 
truth  in  the  world,  nor  so  much  laughter, 
but  one  should  give  double  welcome  to 
him  who  brings  both.  To  make  malice 
diverting,  ana  falsehood  pleasant,  is  a 
very  different  employment,  and  is  the  one 


to  which  we  mainly  object.  We  know 
the  proverb  about  touching  pitch;  and 
just  as  little  can  a  man  become  familiar 
with  what  is  dishonest,  contemptible,  or 
essentially  depraved,  and  retain  that  deli¬ 
cate  moral  sensibility,  and  that  joyous 
healthfulness  of  heart,  without  which  his 
perfect  manhood  can  never  be  attained. 

We  have  stated,  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  that 
periodical  criticism  is  not  altogether  what 
the  periodical  critics  choose  to  make  it. 
Seriously  as  we  must  blame  them,  we 
must,  with  scarcely  a  less  degee  of  urg¬ 
ency,  insist  that  they  are  in  no  very 
great  degree  more  culpable  than  others. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  some  men  for 
scapegoats,  and  according  to  our  present 
fashion  of  doing  things  w'e  could  not 
very  well  get  on  without  them.  Hence, 
when  we  lose  patience  with  the  tone  and 
quality  in  which  so  much  of  our  current 
criticism  is  written,  we  come  down  with 
.almost  unmeasured  vehemence  on  men 
whom  w'e  belabor  all  the  more  vigorously 
that,  under  the  shield  of  their  anonymity, 
our  blows  are  almost  unfelt.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  consider  w’hether  a  large 
part  of  the  blame  does  not  rest  upon 
others  ?  Whether  they  who  demand 
should  not  take  shares  in  the  punishment 
of  those  who  supply  ?  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  so.  The  difference  l^tween  the 
guilt  of  the  public  and  the  guilt  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  or  malicious  critic  is,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  bad  enough  to  offer  an  almost  splen¬ 
did  recompense  to  the  man  who  will 
gratifjr  it,  and  that  the  critics  provide 
gratification  accordingly.  They  trade  up¬ 
on  our  w'eakness,  our  jealousies,  our  de¬ 
pravity,  our  ignorance.  If  this  be  so — as 
wo  assuredly  maintain  it  is — there  needs 
nothing  farther  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  condition  of  our  periodical  criti¬ 
cism  depends  not  altogether  on  the  critics, 
and  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
large  part  of  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  ot 
those  w'ho,  like  ourselves,  complain  of  the 
evil.  Improvement  in  public  criticism  can 
never  take  place  alone.  Professional 
writers  of  that  class  occupy,  or  ought  to 
occupy,  one  of  the  front  ranks  in  the 
general  advance  of  a  nation  towards  what¬ 
ever  goal  may  be  in  store  for  it :  they  will 
never  be  its  advanced  guard,  much  less 
its  pioneers.  The  average  author  and 
litterateur  is  simply  an  average  man  p/MS 
discourse.  Make  the  average  man  better, 
and  the  discoursing  man  will  participate 
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ia  the  amendment.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  periodical  literature  is  for  the 
most  part  a  species  of  dram-drinking,  the 
rtions  of  it  which  are  most  successful 
ing,  like  the  commodities  of  a  popular 
gin-shop,  considerably  above  proof  And 
so  long  as  the  political  rancor,  the  re¬ 
ligious  bigotry,  and  the  Yankee  sort  of 
recklessness  so  far  prevalent  among  us 
shall  be  what  they  are,  the  case  will  so  be. 
The  common  stimulant  will  be  often  dis- 

? laced  by  something  beyond  the  common. 

'o  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  however, 
as  between  the  critics  and  the  public, 
there  needs  to  be  added  two  other  con¬ 
siderations,  one  in  favor  of  the  critic  and 
one  against  him.  In  his  favor,  or  at  least 
in  mitigation  of  our  judgment  on  him, 
there  is  to  be  said  this :  that  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  become  indispensable ;  that 
the  public  is  in  some  respects  a  hard 
master,  and  demands  a  full  quota  of  all 
the  forms  of  journalism  and  criticism, 
though  there  mav  be  matter  for  barely 
half  It  is  the  old  story  of  demanding 
bricks  without  straw.  But  Pharaoh  is, 
in  this  case,  at  once  an  imperiously  exact¬ 
ing  and  tyrannical  Pharaoh,  and  a  profuse¬ 
ly  liberal  and  munificent  one.  If  the  critic 
were  thoroughly  honest,  he  would  some¬ 
times  present  but  half  a  tale,  or  would 
mould  some  of  the  bricks  not  according  to 
the  patterns  which  Pharaoh  most  affects, 
and  Pharaoh  would  send  him  to  the  dogs 
straightway.  Knowing  this,  he  some¬ 
times  mingles  with  the  solid  clay  a  good 
deal  of  mere  dry  sawdust  and  rubbish. 
It  is  his  compromise  between  a  conscience 
he  can  not  afford  to  keep,  and  a  master 
who  w'ill  not  long  keep  him.  Pharaoh 
speedily  detects  the  ruse,  and  if  there  is 
no  improvement  he  starves  the  wretch  to 
death  pour  encourager  lea  aiUres.  And 
mightily  they  are  encouraged.  Every  effort 
is  put  forth  both  to  complete  the  daily  or 
the  hebdomadal  tale,  and  to  let  it  be  of 
precisely  such  quality  and  fashion  as  the 
task-master  will  approve.  Ilere  and  there 
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a  sturdy  slave  receives  the  nod  of  royal 
approbation,  and  there  is  promotion  to 
stewardships,  to  honors  and  riches  abun¬ 
dantly.  But  he  is  still  a  slave,  though 
the  fetters  are  of  gold.  He  must  still 
toil  at  the  execrated  task ;  but  at  least  he 
has  good  pay.  If  he  continues  to  do  well. 
Pharaoh  even  jests  with  him,  pats  him  on 
the  back,  praises  him,  builds  houses  and 
buys  carnages  for  him,  does  all  for  him 
but  say,  “  Be  a  man  and  free.”  Shall  we 
greatly  wonder,  then,  that  some  of  the 
brick-makers  resort  to  very  strange  devices 
when  the  honest  straw  runs  short  ?  that 
they  often  insist  on  calling  straw,  and  on 
treating  as  straw,  some  materials  which 
arc  not  straw  ?  And  what  does  I^haraoh 
say  then  ?  AVhy,  instead  of  saying  any 
thing,  he  merely  laughs ;  and  provided 
only  the  brass-lunged  knaves  call  loudly 
enough,  and  lie  impudently  enough,  he  is 
pleased  rather  than  vexed  with  the  bare¬ 
faced  cheat.  When  I*haraoh  mends  his 
w'ays,  probably  enough  the  brick-makecs 
may  mend  theirs  also. 

But  against  this  is  to  be  set  another 
consideration  quite  as  damaging  to  the 
critic  as  the  preceding  one  ought  to  be  for 
the  public.  Though  the  average  journalist 
and  critic  is  only  the  average  man  plua 
discourse,  that  pdua  is  a  very  large  and 
weighty  one.  To  discourse,  one  must 
know,  think,  and  reason.  And  to  know, 
think,  and  reason  so  well  that  the  public 
shall  be  willing  to  pay  for  one’s  discours¬ 
ing,  implies  the  possession  of  more  than 
average  powers  of  mind.  He  belongs  to 
a  priesthood  whose  functions,  though  they 
may  not  supersede,  are  indispensable  to 
supplement  the  functions  of  another  priest¬ 
hood  yet  more  venerable  and  jierbaps 
more  sacred.  How  can  he  be  content  to 
pander  to  the  worst  and  meanest  part  of 
a  nature  he  should  be  doing  his  best  to 
exalt  and  correct?  Could  any  task  be 
nobler  than  his  lawful  one?  can  any  be 
baser  than  the  one  in  which  too  frequently 
we  find  him  engaged  ? 
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Few  men  have  done  bo  much  practical  is  to  sncceed.  Among  the  unintelligent 
good  with  BO  little  pretence  as  Hear- Ad-  class,  Admiral  Fitzroy  may  have  met  with 
miral  Fitzroy,  whose  forecasts  of  the  the  treatment  they  habitually  accord  to 
weather  are  looked  for  with  eagerness  all  benefactors  who  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
round  our  shores.  The  science  of  Mete-  indolence,  or  torment  the  laziness  of  re- 
orology  being  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  pose ;  but  the  scientidc  cotemporary  we 
and  atmospheric  conditions  depending  up-  have  quoted  speaks  truly  when  it  says : 
on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  exert-  “  The  science  of  which  this  distinguished 
ing  a  highly  complicated  action,  absolute  man,  in  spite  of  sarcasm,  is  the  apostle,  is 
on  18  not  possible,  and  is  distinctly  in  its  infancy.  No  one  is  more  ready 
repudiated  by  the  scientific  sailor  to  whom  than  he  to  admit  this.  It  may  at  times 
his  own  profession  and  the  public  owe  so  deceive  us — of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
much  in  the  way  of  serviceable  warning  we  may  hope  the  time  will  come  when  it 
and  useful  instruction.  In  France  the  will  speak  with  perfect  surety.  Even 
Adrairurs  labors  are  highly  appreciated,  now,  when  Admiral  Fitzroy  hoists  his 
and  we  apprehend  the  government  of  that  alarm  signals  at  the  ports  a  storm  is  prob- 
country  will  find  itself  obliged  to  follow  able,  and  prudence  commands  small  ves- 
the  excellent  example  of  our  own  in  the  sels  or  weak  ones  not  to  tempt  the  danger 
establishment  of  a  “  Meteorologio  Office,”  of  the  seas.” 

by  which  the  probabilities  of  coming  It  may  also  be  observed  that  all  the  ' 
weather  may  be  made  known.  A  recent  existing  means  of  intimatmg  probable 
number  of  Cosniosy  commenting  upon  weather  changes  are  not  yet  at  the  dis- 
our  system  of  weather  -  signals,  observes  posal  of  the  Meteorologic  Office,  and  those 
that  *“  the  warnings  given  by  Admiral  who  have  read  our  notices  of  the  investi- 
Fitzroy  have  saved  many  vessels  from  cer-  gations  of  Father  Seochi  at  Rome,  will  be 
tain  disaster,  but  human  cupidity  has  of-  prepared  to  believe  that  the  variations  of 
ten  neglected  his  indications.”  This  is  no  force  and  direction  in  the  magnetism  of 
doubt  true,  but  w^e  can  not  wonder  that  the  earth  afford  indications  which  are  not 
success  should  be  slower  than  benevolent  to  be  despised. 

desire,  as  the  W’orld  is  partially  governed  Admird  Fitzroy  has  effectively  contrib- 
by  conservative  instincts,  and  those  who  uted  to  what  w’e  may  call  the  science  of 
introduce  beneficent  novelties  must  move  weather  observation.  He  collects  infor- 
a  huge  load  of  rubbish,  in  the  shape  of  mation  from  a  number  of  places,  chosen 
ignorance,prejudice,  and  obstinacy,  befoi'e  with  reference  to  their  meteorological 
the  ground  is  clear  on  which  they  can  position,  and  this  information  he  inter¬ 
operate  with  effect.  The  unintelligent  prets  according  to  a  theory,  which  is  prob- 
man  desires  to  repeat  to-day  what  he  did  ably  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  then 
yesterday,  without  the  labor  of  progress,  publishes,  through  the  newspapers  and  by 
or  the  trouble  of  research.  The  intelli-  signals,  the  forecasts  at  which  he  arrives, 
gent  man  takes  a  nobler  view  of  nature  Occasionally  a  storm  may  come  not  in- 
and  her  possibilities,  life  and  its  duties,  eluded  in  his  programme,  or  his  danger 
He  feels  that  to-day  should  avoid  the  er-  drum  may  be  noisted  for  a  tempest  that . 
rors  of  yesterday,  do  something  to  make  does  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time 
up  its  short-comings,  and  lay  ^e  founda-  and  place.  It  would  no  doubt  be  more 
tion  of  completer  action  for  the  day  that  satisfactory  if  greater  certainty  could  be 
-  _ _  introduced,  and  that  we  may  expect  at  a 

•Tk»  Weather  Book.  A  M«»uid  of  Pr.ctlciJ  M-  date  ;  but  it  is  a  grand  thing  to 

toorology.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitibot.  Longman  “ave  got  so  far  as  to  exhibit  all  round 
and  Co.  ,  oiir  coasts  distinct  intimations  of  tenden- 
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eies  M'hich  are  likely  to  take  effect,  and 
thuB  to  establish  a  probability,  according 
to  which  a  vast  number  of  actions  may  be 
regulated  with  the  certainty  that,  on  the 
average^  the  anticipated  result  will  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
Admiral  works  can  only  be  understood  by 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  of  atmospher¬ 
ic  perturbations,  and  to  them  we  must 
devote  a  few  explanatory  lines. 

The  earth’s  atmosphere  is  divisible 
into  two  portions,  lower  and  upper — the 
tiahU  and  the  inttable.  It  is  not  meant 
that  absolutely  no  motion  or  change  takes 
place  in  the  upper  division,  but  all  the 
phenomena  of  winds  and  storms  occur  in 
the  lower  one,  as  explained  in  a  former 
number.*  Opinions  differ  ns  to  the  total 
height  to  which  the  atmosphere  extends. 
Admiral  Fitxroy  supposes  that  “  as  air, 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  seems  a  probable 
total  depth,”  while  about  seven  miles 
seems  to  be  the  limii  in  which  man  can 
exist.  We  do  not  perceive  precisely  what 
the  Admiral  means  by  the  phrase  “  as  air,” 
but  he  may  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
Quetelet,  that  the  composition  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  may  not  be  the  same  at  great 
elevations,  where  the  pressure  becomes 
in&nitesimal.  However  this  may  be,  we 
do  not  coincide  with  his  view  that  the 
total  height  is  less  than  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed,  but  prefer  the  opposite  supposition 
of  the  distinguished  Belgian  philosopher. 
Still,  so  far  as  relates  to  weather  prognos¬ 
tications,  our  researches  must  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  what  takes  place  within  a  few 
thousand  yards  of  the  earth’s  surface ;  and 
if  the  loftier  regions — in  which  miles  of 
elastic  matter  in  the  gaseous  form  con¬ 
tribute  next  to  nothing  to  the  total  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the  bar¬ 
ometric  tube — should  ultimately  be  found 
to  exert  a  noticeable  influence  upon  the 
perturbations  of  the  lower  layers,  it  will 
probably  be  on  account  of  the  magnetic 
disturbances  of  which  Quetelet  conceives 
them  to  be  the  scene.  The  instable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  lower  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  but  even  when  its 
volume,  and  consequent  height,  is  enlarged 
by  the  action  of  solar  heat,  it  can  not 
reach  much  above  the  highest  mountain 
top.  The  chief  cause  of  air  currents  or 
winds  is  undoubtedly  the  action  of  the 
sun ;  but  the  earth’s  rotation  must  not  be 


*  Quetelet,  on  “Shooting  Stars,"  No.  IS,  toL  iU. 
p.  S4. 
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disregarded,  as  it  is  very  important,  and 
the  moon  probably  exerts  a  tidal  influence 
upon  the  air  as  well  as  upon  the  water  of 
our  globe.  If  no  disturbing  operations  took 
place,  wo  should  only  have  hot  air  rising 
from  equatorial  regions,  and  being  replaced 
by  colder  streams  from  the  less  heated 
poles.  The  real  facts  are,  however,  in  the 
nighest  degree  complicated,  as  many  dis¬ 
tinct  forces  contribute  more  or  less  to 
excite  motion  at  different  heights  and  in 
different  directions,  and  a  host  of  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  mountain  ranges,  plains,  etc., 
etc.,  produce  modifications  over  a  wider 
or  smaller  range. 

Notwithstanding  the  mobility  of  air, 
the  commingling  of  currents  of  difierent 
densities  does  not  take  place  as  quickly  as 
might  be  supposed,  ana  w’e  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  ordi¬ 
narily-constructed  rooms  resist  a  complete 
ventilation,  and  of  the  amazing  change  felt 
by  placing  ourselves  just  inside  or  just 
outside  the  lintel  of  an  open  drawing-room 
door,  at  one  of  those  afflicting  ceremonies 
called  an  evening  party,  where  the  guests 
largely  outnumber  the  chairs,  and  de¬ 
monstrate  how  little  oxygen  is  necessary 
for  the  mere  sustenance  of  human  life. 
These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind,  or  the 
coexistence  of  adjacent  currents  of  differ¬ 
ent  densities,  each  pursuing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  course  for  hundreds  of  miles,  will  not 
be  understood.  Liquids  mix  with  similar 
slowness,  as  maj  ^  seen  if  a  glass  of 
cold  red  wine  is  slowly  poured  into  a 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  and  no  spoon  per¬ 
mitted  to  accelerate  the  union  of  the  two. 
Should  the  reader  think  this  illustration 
more  domestic  than  poetical,  or  object  to 
it  upon  teetotal  grounds,  we  may  remind 
him  of  the  story  of  Arethusa,  so  excjuisitely 
tbld  by  Shelley.  The  startled  nymph 
rushed  to  the  sea  to  escape  the  violence  of 
Alpheus,  and  as  she  took  her  flight  through 
the  waters, 

“  Behind  her  descended. 

Her  billows  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Durian  stream." 

The  ocean  exhibits  similar  phenomena  for 
thousands  of  miles.  Admiral  Fitzroy  tells 
us  that,  “  taking,  with  Dove,  north-east 
.and  south-west  Ttrue)  as  the  wind  poles, 
all  intermediate  directions  are  found  to  be 
more  or  less  assimilated  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  those  extremes,  .  .  .  and  all 
varieties  of  winds  may  be  clearly  and  dis- 
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tinctly  traced  to  operations  of  the  two 
constant  principal  currents,  polar  and 
tropical — our  north-east  and  south-west 
winds.”  Polar  currents  are  cold,  dry,  and 
positively  electrical.  Tropical  currents 
warm,  moist,  and  negative.  Mixed  cur¬ 
rents  have  necessarily  intermediate  quali¬ 
ties,  and  continued  collisions  and  conilicts 
occur  between  currents  of  all  kinds.  The 
state  of  affairs  on  our  own  coasts  is  well 
shown  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
Admiral’s  book :  “  A  stream  of  polar 
wind  traverses  the  North  Atlantic  over 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  As  it  advances 
southward,  it  also  moves  (or  is  carried 
with  the  whole  atmosphere)  eastward, 
BO  that  its  effect  is  first  felt  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Advancing  southward 
still,  before  aj>proaching  Norway,  it  is 
impeded  by  Scotch  highlands,  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  then  affected  by  Norwe¬ 
gian  mountains  eight  thousand  f^t.  The 
increasing  current  of  air,  (or  wind,)  ad¬ 
vancing,  widening,  and  augmenting  in 
momentum,  passes  round  Scotland,  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Ireland,  along  the  l^xiottish 
eastern  shores,  and  urged  from  behind, 
while  in  front  checked  and  deflected  by 
Danish,  Dutch,  and  French  coasts,  this 
polar  wind  becomes  more  or  less  easterly 
on  our  coasts.  There  is  no  true  east  wind 
in  our  zone  that  has  come  from  any  con¬ 
siderable  distance  due  east,  moving  to¬ 
wards  the  west.  Polar  winds  deflected 
by  local  configuration  and  the  earth’s 
rotation  become  more  or  less  easterly. 
When  a  tropical  current  is  advancing,  its 
extremes  intermingle  with  the  yielding  or 
diminishing  opposites,  (the  polar,)  deflect 
them,  and  (aflected  also  by  local  config¬ 
uration  of  land)  become  south-easterly 
before  they  turn  to  southerly,  and  then  to 
south-west.”  This  is  the  usual  order,  but 
retrograde  movements  may  take  place, 
giving  rise  to  squalls.  A  low  barometer, 
with  moisture  in  the  air,  as  shown  by 
Mason’s  hygrometer  or  other  instrument, 
and  a  warm  temperature,  are  the  effects 
of  the  tropical  current.  On  the  other 
band,  a  high  barometer,  diminished  moist¬ 
ure,  and  falling  temperature  are  the 
effects  of  the  polar  current.  At  times, 
however,  the  disturbing  influences  prevail 
over  the  normal,  and  during  the  last 
winter  south-west  winds  have  occasionally 
brought  frost,  while  the  temperature  has 
risen  during  the  period  in  which  the  air 
currents  have  been  from  the  north. 

These  oonsideratlous  will  o.iable  the 


I  reader  to  appreciate  the  system  of  weather 
'forecasts  introduced  by  Admiral  Fitzroy, 

;  which  is  founded  upon  the  indications  of 
,  ordinary  instruments,  barometers,  hygrom- 
i  eters,  and  thermometers,  and  upon  the 
I  ordinary  march  of  atmospheric  currents, 

I  by  w’hich  a  particular  state  of  weather  in 
I  one  place  affords  grounds  for  supposing 
'  what  will  be  its  state  in  other  places  situ- 
I  ated  BO  as  to  receive  a  similar,  though 
perhaps  modified,  influence  at  a  later  date. 

Upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  action 
of  the  moon.  Admiral  Fitzroy  has  an  in¬ 
teresting  chapter,  and  he  does  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  probability  of  an  important 
tidal  influence  is  invalidated  by  tW  fact 
that  the  barometer  does  not  give  propor¬ 
tionate  indications.  He  believes  that  there 
!  is  “  a  continuous  overflow  of  air,  like  that 
described  by  Dove  and  others,  which  not 
only  prevents  much  sensible  increase  of 
static^  pressure  or  tension,  but  augments 
the  dynamical  forces  of  the  tropical  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  periodically  by  lunar  periods, 
and  diumally  also.”  This  theory  is  prob¬ 
able,  and  the  Admiral  states  that  “  recur¬ 
ring  periods  of  abo'ut  fourteen  days,  (semi¬ 
lunar,)  of  seven,  and  of  three  or  four  days, 
have  been  traced,  how’ever  masked  or  ir¬ 
regular,  more  or  less  synchronous  with 
the  moon’s  phases,  occasionally,  and  then 
for  a  few  times  rather  correspondent, 
therefore  evidencing  some  kind  of  connec¬ 
tion.”  The  Admiral  also  observes  that 
the  consecutive  actions  of  the  moon  in 
raising  and  causing  an  overflow  of  a  mass 
of  air  must  give  rise  to  periodical  impulses 
bearing  a  different  direction  to  the  normal 
currents. 

“  During  the  moon’s  passage  from  quad¬ 
rature  to  syzy^  her  action  on  air  cur¬ 
rents  should  increase,  and  conversely, 
when  she  has  great  north  declination,  it 
ought  to  be  greater  here  than  when  she  is 
far  south,  and  when  in  perigee  greater 
than  in  apogee.  Tabular  records  show 
such  are  tne  facts.”  Abstract  reasoning 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon 
must  influence  our  atmosphere,  although 
forces  more  powerful  than  that  exerted 
by  our  satellite  may  counteract  or  conceal 
her  work,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  distinguisli- 
ed  authorities  adopt  conflicting  views. 

Admiral  Fitzroy  appears  to  connect 
the  successive  impulses  to  atmospheric 
movement  given  by  the  moon  with  the 
daily  changes  that  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  six  hours.  Lunar  actions  may  have 
something  to  do  with  these,  but  they  seem 
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more  directly  referable  to  the  operation  ] 
of  solar  heat  and  of  radiation.  Quetelet 
says:  “If  we  compare  the  variations  of 
the  barometer  with  that  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  we  observe  that  oscillations  of  press¬ 
ure  as  well  as  of  temperature  are  much 
stronj^r  in  winter  than  in  summer but 
he  adds  that  in  autumn  there  is  less  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  He 
likewise  observes  that  the  diurnal  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  barometer,  which  take  place 
at  intervals  of  about  six  hours,  exhibit  pe¬ 
culiar  displacements,  so  that  in  wdnter  the 
interval  between  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mam.jof  pressure  diminishes  a  little,  and 
augments  in  summer.* 

Professor  Lamont  believes  that  the  sun 
exerts  two  influences  upon  the  diurnal 
variation  of  the  barometer,  one  that  of 
heat,  and  the  other  of  an  “  electrical  ”  at^ 
tractive  force ;  and  Professor  Plantamour 
considers  that  the  tidal  action  of  the  moon 
on  the  air  is  shown  to  be  insensible,  bv 
observations  whieh  he  carried  on  througlfi 
twenty-four  lunations.  He  says  :f  “  I  have 
taken  the  mean  barometric  heights,  ob¬ 
served  at  different  hours,  the  day  of  the 
syzygy,  the  day  before,  and  the  day  after ; 
the  day  of  the  quadrature,  the  day  before, 
and  the  day  after.”  He  then  gives  the 
result  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  days 
at  the  Byaygy  epoch,  and  of  one  hundred 


*  Physique  d»  Ohbe,  p.  1 3. 
f  Archists  des  Seimuxs,  No.  61,  p.  72. 
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and  forty -four  days  at  the  quadrature 
epoch,  which  do  not  correspond  with 
what  might  bo  computed  from  the  lunar- 
tidal  theory.  He  also  gives  the  hours  at 
which  the  maxima  and  minima  occurred 
at  syzygies  and  at  quadratures,  and  re¬ 
marks,  “the  second  terms  (minima)  are 
nearly  identical  in  value,  and  the  time  on¬ 
ly  differs  a  few  minutes ;  while  if  the  at¬ 
mospheric  tide  came  from  molecular  at¬ 
traction,  exerted  by  the  moon  as  well  as 
by  the  sun,  the  time  of  minimum  at  the 
quadratures  ought  to  have  changed  by 
six  hours,  and  its  value  should  have  been 
reduced  about  one  third.” 

We  do  not  presume  to  decide  this  very 
difficult  question,  and  regret  that  the 
length  to  w’hich  our  remarks  have  already 
extended  precludes  the  notice  of  many 
important  points  in  the  Weather  Hook,  a 
work  which  will  interestand  instnict  many 
readers  who  would  be  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  a  more  formal  treatise,  and  which 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  valuable  dia¬ 
grams,  to  which  the  student  will  be  glad 
to  refer.  The  present  edition  is  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  and  necessarily  expensive ;  but 
looking  to  the  popular  interest  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  discussed,  and  the  good  that  would 
result  from  placing  the  Fitzroy  philosophy 
within  the  reach  of  seafaring  men  and  ag¬ 
riculturists,  we  hope  the  respected  firm 
of  Longmans,  to  which  the  copyright  be¬ 
longs,  will  be  able  to  accomm^ate  itself 
to  modem  ideas  and  publish  a  cheap 
Weather  Hook  without  delay. 


A  Mammoth  Hotel. — The  Lindell  Hotel,  St.  Loata, 
has  been  completed,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
of  October.  This  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  seven  stories  high,  exclusire  of  base- 
meat.  Its  height  from  the  Mewalk  to  cornice  is 
112  feet.  Besides  marble  flooring  and  other  flag- 
png.  800,000  feet  of  flooring  kmards  have  been 
bid,  requiring  30,000  vards  of  carpet  to  cover  them. 
Thirtv-two  tons  of  sash-weights  were  used ;  16,000 
feet  of  gas  pipe,  120,000  pounds  of  lead,  and  80,000  of 
iron  pipe  to  mipply  it  with  water, 'besides  87,700  feet 
of  steam  pipe  for  heating  it.  Thirty-two  miles  of 
bell  wire  are  used,  and  three  water  tanks,  or  reser¬ 
voirs,  into  which  30,000  pUlons  of  water  are  taken 
up  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  rest 
upon  the  root  The  actual  cost  of  the  building  is 
$960,000, which  with  the  groundf  rained  at  $826, <^) 
makes  the  whole  value  $1,276,400 — not  to  speak  of 
furniture,  $200,000  worth  of  which  b  now  being 
imported  and  put  in.  So  that  when  the  house  is 
completed,  next  month,  the  srhole  property  will  have 
cost  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 


Gossip  Todchino  Rotal  Marriaoks.— Now  that 
her  majesty  has  returned,  it  is  rumored  that  the 
royal  visit  to  Germany  will  not  be  altogether  un¬ 
productive  of  political  consequences,  and  that  the 
preliminaries  of  more  than  one  royal  marriage  were 
settled  on  the  occasion.  Prince  Allied,  the  second 
son  of  her  miyesty,  (now  in  his  twentieth  year,having 
been  bom  on  the  6ih  of  August,  1844,)  is,  it  is  said, 
**  engaged  ”  to  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  while  the  Princess  Helena,  the  third  daughter 
of  her  majesty  will,  not,  after  all,  be  the  Queen  of 
the  Greeks,  but  b  to  become  the  wife  of  a  Gorman 
prince,  the  nephew,  1  believe,  of  that  astute  and 
popular  sovereign  who  rules  the  destinies  of  the 
Pmuian  empire.  It  is  also  asserted  that  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  is  at 
length  about  to  change  her  state,  or  **  settle  in  life,” 
as  it  b  called,  her  JtaneS  being  a  German  Protestant 
prince,  sufflcisntly  eligible  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Royal  House  of  Engbnd.  Her  royal  highness  b 
in  her  thirtieth  year,  having  been  bora  in  November, 
1868. — London  Correspondent  of  Irish  paper. 
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Or  course  all  the  readers  of  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Pevietc  will  feel  that  a  chapter 
on  fresli  air  is  quite  superfluous.  Sensi¬ 
ble  and  cultivated  people  are  insulted  if 
you  hint  to  them  that  they  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  fresh  air. 
Yet  it  is  so  constantly  the  case  that  sensi¬ 
ble  and  cultivated  people  do  not  ventilate 
their  sitting  and  bed  rooms,  do  occasionally 
suffocate  tncir  babies  in  bed,  and  have 
cliildren  who  suffer  from  all  forms  of  scrof- 
nlous  disease,  and  grown  -  np  sons  and 
daughters  dying  of  consumption,  that  I 
feel  it  is  not  superfluous  to  write  on  this 
subject  for  them.  I  want  them  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  grounds  of  their  belief  in  fresh 
air,  and  to  see  whether  they  have  yet 
arrived  at  a  due  conviction  of  its  impor¬ 
tance.  Have  they  fully  considered  the 
import  of  the  fact  that  their  own  life  and 
that  of  the  whole  animal  kinj^dom  depends 
on  the  air  in  which  they  live ;  and  that 
depriving  them  of  it  for  two  or  three 
minutes  destroys  this  life  ?  In  the  great 
world  into  which  all  are  bom,  God  has 
made  ample  supply  of  this  air :  the  waters 
of  the  sea  are  tilled  with  it ;  and  wonder¬ 
ful  are  the  devices  for  securing  a  due 
supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  blood  of  the 
fish  and  the  creeping  things  which  abound 
in  all  waters.  If  w^e  could  all  live  in  the 
open  air,  we  should  always  have  fresh  air 
and  secure  a  natural  ventilation.  But 
man  requires  heat.  It  is  economy  of  food 
and  strength  to  him  to  keep  himself 
warm ;  and  in  listening  to  his  instinct  for 
warmth  he  has  forgotten  to  provide,  at 
the  same  time,  fresh  air.  Ilis  warm 
clothes  do  him  no  harm  ;  but  directly  he 
hides  his  head  under  a  covering,  whether 
it  be  in  a  mud  hut  or  a  palace,  his  sorrows 
from  impure  air  begin.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  his  own  breath,  which  flows 
away  from  him  in  the  open  air  without 
ininrv,  is  retained  and  breathed  again. 
All  tne  comforts,  the  luxuries,  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  life  are  sources  of  danger  to 
him  while  he  is  in  his  house.  Ilis  oui> 
tains,  his  carpets,  bis  furniture  of  every 


kind,  collect  the  particles  of  matter  which, 
rising  into  the  air,  render  it  impure.  If 
the  goddess  of  cleanliness  herself  were 
installed  in  every  room  of  every  house, 
she  could  not  prevent  the  air  from  being 
rendered  impure  by  the  constant  and  un¬ 
seen  action  of  these  dead  and  living  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter. 

“But  we  know  all  this!’^  I  hear  my 
sensible  friends  exclaim.  Then  whjr  do 
yon  not  act  on  it  ?  I  am  writing  this  by 
the  sea-side,  and  my  house  is  one  of  a  row 
that  looks  on  to  the  sea.  Regularly  as 
the  sun  sets,  my  friends  all  retire  to  their 
houses,  the  last  of  the  chicks  is  pnt  to 
bed,  and  then  all  the  windows  and  doors 
are  duly  closed.  Last  night  the  tempera¬ 
ture  w’as  about  65®  Fahr. ;  a  gentle  south¬ 
west  wind  was  blowing  from  the  sea — to 
be  snre  it  made  the  candles  flicker,  but  it 
was  delicious  to  the  feelings.  I  passed 
along  the  row  of  houses :  it  was  truly  a 
melancholy  sight.  Not  a  door,  not  a 
window,  was  open!  Now  houses  at  the 
sea-side  are  not  built  very  durably,  and  a 
sea  breeze  will,  no  doubt,  penetrate  the 
rooms,  lock  and  bolt  them  as  you  will. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  enough  air  pen¬ 
etrating  these  little  rooms  to  take  away 
the  close  smell  of  food,  and  dress,  and 
human  exhalation,  and,  above  all,  the 
gases  which  rush  into  the  warmed  house 
from  every  drain  and  dust-heap  about  the 
premises.  To  be  sure,  the  children  in 
these  houses  are  looking  well,  and  the 
doctor  is  not  often  down  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village ;  but  this  I  know,  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  children  are  not  so  well  as  they 
might  be.  But  “Doctor,  do  you  not 
think  the  night  air  is  imurioas?’’  “No, 
madam,  I  do  not ;  and  if  it  were,  I  do  not 
see  how  your  candles  and  closed  rooms 
are  to  improve  it.”  “  Yes,”  said  a  lady  to 
me,  a  short  time  ago,  “  fresh  air  is  so  im¬ 
portant  for  poor  people ;  but  we  who  live 
in  large  rooms  do  not  require  that  amount 
of  ventilation !”  It  was  evident  she 
thought  what  she  said ;  for  on  examining 
the  sashes  of  the  windows  of  her  splendid 
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house,  not  one  of  them  came  down  from 
the  top.  Impure  air  is,  no  doubt,  a  worse 
thing  for  the  poor  than  the  rich ;  for  the 
ignorant,  perhaps,  than  for  the  learned  : 
but  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  all.  It  is  no  com¬ 
fort,  when  you  are  half-suflfocated  in  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  at  a  toirie  of  the  lioyal 
Society,  to  know  that  the  most  learned 
and  scientific  men  in  Europe  are  suffering 
at  the  same  time  with  yourself.  What 
every  sanitary  reformer  must  feel  of  the 
utmost  importance  is,  that  sensible  people, 
who  talk  about  fresh  air  for  the  poor, 
should  set  a  good  example,  and  value  it 
for  themselves. 

liCt  us,  then,  go  over  the  foundations  of 
our  belief  in  fresh  air,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  dangers  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  its  impurity.  The  pure  air  of 
the  atmosphere  contains  four  constituents, 
two  of  which  are  constant  and  two  are 
variable.  The  two  constant  constituents 
are  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases.  They  are 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  of  the 
former  to  seventy-nine  of  the  latter.  The 
nitrogen  is  passive,  remuning  in  an  un¬ 
changed  condition  in  the  air ;  but  the 
oxgen  is  ever  being  consumed  and  renew¬ 
ed.  By  its  union  with  carbon,  and  other 
elements  of  the  animal  body,  it  maintains 
life.  Just  as  it  unites  with  the  coals  of 
the  fire  or  the  carbon  of  the  gas  and  gives 
out  heat,  so  it  unites  with  the  carbon  of  | 
animal  bodies  and  heats  them,  and  tliey 
live.  The  result  of  their  life  is* carbonic 
acid,  which  would  poison  the  animal  and 
the  air  in  which  it  lives,  were  it  not  for 
the  agency  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
That  which  is  death  to  animals  is  life  to 
plants.  The  carbonic  acid  enters  the  plant 
as  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen ; 
but  each  cell  of  the  plant  is  a  chemical 
laboratory,  where  invisible  forces  are  bus¬ 
ily  at  work,  separating  and  depositing  the 
carbon  as  future  store  of  fo^  for  man 
and  beast,  and  the  oxygen  is  set  free. 
The  oxygen  is  thus  restored  to  its  home 
in  the  air  once  more,  again  to  be  conquer¬ 
ed  by  carbon,  and  once  more  to  be  set 
free  from  its  prison  in  the  plant-cell,  when 
touched  by  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun. 
But  not  as  it  enters  the  lungs  of  man  or 
animal  does  oxygen  come  forth  from  the 
)lant.  It  has  acquired  new  powers,  and, 
ike  a  giant  refreshed,  is  more  capable  of 
action  than  before  its  repose.  It  has  now 
become  ozone.  It  is  still  oxygen,  but  oxy¬ 
gen  capable  of  oxidizing  more  powerful¬ 
ly,  of  acting  more  vigorously  than  it  does 


as  it  ordinarily  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 
Ozone  is  soon  lost  in  the  great  ocean  of 
air  into  which  it  is  thrown,  by  its  own  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  found  on  mountain  heights, 
it  is  found  by  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the 
sea  ;  but  it  is  consumed  by  cities,  by  cul¬ 
tivated  land,  by  forests,  and  by  all  agen¬ 
cies  which  call  its  vigorous  action  into  ex¬ 
istence.  But  wherever  it  is  found,  it  acts 
favorably  on  the  human  body.  The  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  denizens  of  cities  and  val¬ 
leys  have  drawn  them  to  mountain  heights 
and  sea-shores ;  and  the  annual  migrations 
of  families  to  our  hills  and  sea-sides  have 
excited  the  ridicule  or  the  reflection  of 
those  who  have  never  attempted  to  solve 
its  real  cause.  The  air  of  mountiuns  and 
sea-sides  is  doubly  fresh  air :  it  is  not  only 
pure,  but  ozonized,  which  accounts  for  its 
curative  and  exhilarating  action  on  the 
human  body.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  universal  instinct  of  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  residence  in  these  posi¬ 
tions  has  been  confirmed  by  elaborate 
physiolo^cal  experiments  on  the  human 
body.  It  is  now  known  as  a  fact,  that 
those  actions  of  the  body  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  healthy  life  are  carried  on  more 
vigorously  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
ozone.  The  great  practical  lesson  taught 
by  this  knowledge  is,  the  importance  of 
securing  as  often  as  possible  change  from 
I  an  unozonized  to  an  ozonized  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  especially  important  to  those 
whose  opportunities  are  limited,  that  when 
they  are  at  the  sea  side,  they  should  ex¬ 
clude,  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  the  action  of  this  beneficial  agent  on 
their  system.* 

Let  118  now  consider  the  variable  con¬ 
stituents  of  our  pure  atmosphere.  These 
are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapor  of 
water.  We  have  seen  that  carbonic  acid 
is  constantly  being  thrown  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  by  the  breathing  of  animals. 
There  are  several  other  natural  sources  of 
this  agent.  All  the  putrefaction  and  fer¬ 
mentation  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
{ this  gas.  There  is  another  natural  source, 

I  and  that  is  volcanic  action,  which  is 
constantly  supplying  this  gas.  Of  the 


*  In  some  experiments  made  st  Brighton  in 
1862,  I  found  in  s  room  with  the  window  open,  that 
while  ozone  test-paper  was  readily  colored  at  the 
open  window,  it  was  not  changed  at  all  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  showing  that  the  impurides  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  room  with  an  open  window  were  suf- 
fioient  to  destroy  all  the  ozone  that  entered  it 
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gafes  which  are  thrown  out  from  vol- 
canoefl,  this  is  most  abundant.  It  is 
one  of  tiiose  sources  of  carbon  and  oxy¬ 
gen  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
will  account  for  a  phenomenon  not  other¬ 
wise  easily  explained,  and  that  is,  the  con¬ 
stant  increase  of  organi7.ed  beings  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  When  Adam  and 
Kve  alone  occupied  the  earth,  about  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  carbon  sufficed  to  organize 
the  whole  human  race  ;  but  now  we  have 
five  hundred  million  times  that  quantity  in 
men  and  women  .alone.  Add  to  these  the 
domestic  animals  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand 
for  carbon  up<jn  the  atmosphere  through 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  enormous, 
and  has  const.antly  increased.  ITie  never 
failing  su^tply  of  this  carbon  is  volcanic 
action.  Thus  we  see  that  the  increase  of 
man  on  the  earth,  and  his  hope  of  multi¬ 
plying  in  ages  to  come,  is  de])ondent  on 
tliat  action  which  pro<luces  volcanoes  and 
earth(|uake8.  Thus  it  is  that  the  very 
phenomena  which  have  sometimes  l)een 
regarded  as  proofs  of  the  w’rath  of  (iod 
in  a  fallen  worhl  are  blessings,  abounding 
with  all  possible  goodness  to  the  human 
race. 

These  natural  supplies  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  are  supplemented  by  others  produced 
by  man  himself.  Ho  consumes  carbon 
for  cooking,  warming,  and  manufacturing 
pur]>ose8,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
a  thousand  millions  of  men  consume  year¬ 
ly  upwards  of  2,000,000,000,000  of  pounds 
of  carbon.  This  quantity  is  again  increased 
by  artificial  fermentation,  by  tobacco smok- 
ing,  by  lime-burning,  and  other  sources, 
to  a  prodigious  extent,  when  we  calculate 
the  real  quantity  consumed.  Yet  all  this 
carbonic  acid,  w’ere  it  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late,  M'ould  form  but  a  small  quantity  in 
the  great  aerial  oce.an  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  In  the  pure  air  of  the  Alps 
and  of  the  sea  it  forms  but  about  a  for¬ 
tieth  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  the  wliole 
atmosphere.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
towns  and  districts  w’here  this  gas  is  pro¬ 
duced,  either  artificially  or  naturally,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  gas  is  found. 

The  vapor  of  w-ater  is  constantly  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  present  in 
small  quantities  in  the  driest  atmospheres, 
and  during  rain  the  atmosphere  is  saturat¬ 
ed  with  it.  In  its  largest  quantities  it  is 
not  an  impurity.  It  nevertheless  exercises 
a  most  import.ant  influence.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  that  falls  upon  the  surface  of 
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the  earth  is  regulated  lyr  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  H^t  is  conducted 
much  -more  rapidly  from  the  body  in  a 
moist  than  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  power  that  the  particles  of 
moisture  possess  of  taking  up  and  retain¬ 
ing  org.anic  matter  and  various  gases,  that 
its  influence  is  seen  in  rendering  the  air 
impure.  It  is  in  damp  states  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  poisons  most  readily  trav¬ 
erse  its  currents,  and  that  all  the  destruc¬ 
tive  agents  which  render  air  impure  are 
rife.  It  is  the  prevailing  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  British  Islands  which 
renders  their  inhabitants  more  liable  to 
the  injurious  influences  of  impurities  than 
in  countries  where  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  greater,  but  where  the  prevailing 
moisture  is  less.  The  atmosphere,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  rendered  impure  by  the  less 
or  greater  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains. 

Having  surmised  thus  much  of  pure  air, 
wo  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
mature  of  those  impurities  which  render 
it  injurious  to  animal  life,  and  are  more 
especially  dangerous  to  human  beings. 
We  may  divide  these  impurities  into  those 
which  are  gaseous  and  those  which  are 
solid,  and  s{)eak  first  of  gaseous  impurities. 

The  first  of  these  which  I  shall  refer  to, 
and  which  is  by  far  the  most  commonly 
injurious,  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  We  have 
seen  what  are  the  sources  of  this  gas,  and 
that  in  small  quantities  it  exists  naturally 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  can  not,  however, 
be  greatly  increased  without  danger  to 
health.  I’he  most  common  source  of  its 
increase  is  the  interior  of  houses  and 
buildings  where  human  beings  are  gathered 
together.  Human  beings,  M’hen  placed 
in  rooms,  are  constantly  consuming  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosjihere  and  throwing 
into  it  carbonic  acid  gas ;  thus,  if  means 
arc  not  taken  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  accumu¬ 
lates  and  takes  the  place  of  the  oxygen 
consumed.  The  system  is  thus  exposed 
to  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  and  an 
increased  supply  of  carbonic  acid.  Al¬ 
though  carbonic  acid  can  be  imbibed  with 
impunity  in  the  form  of  effervescing  bev¬ 
erages,  as  soda-water,  ginger -beer,  or 
champagne,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  dele¬ 
terious  influence  when  inhaled  by  the 
lungs.  The  destruction  of  English  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  is  an 
eminent  example.  Other  instances  of 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life  by 
confinement  in  small  spaces  are  well 
known.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
81 
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captain  of  a  sailing  packet  between  Ire- 1 
land  and  Liverpool,  whilst  in  a  storm, 
shut  dow'n  his  passengers  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel,  and  when  opened  again,  a  large 
nnmber  were  found  dead.  The  inhala¬ 
tion  of  less  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  pro¬ 
duces  a  depression  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  system,  w'hich  lead  to  those  diseases 
known  as  scrofula  and  consumption.  In 
the  annals  of  F rench  hygiene  the  case  is 
recorded  of  a  village  in  the  P^Tcnees  re¬ 
markable  as  exemplifying  the  influence  of 
impure  air  on  health.  The  village  was 
one  built  in  a  small  valley  or  depression 
of  the  bill,  so  that  there  was  no  ventila¬ 
tion  or  entrance  from  the  backs  of  the 
houses  at  all,  and  the  doors  all  opened 
into  a  court  formed  by  the  houses. 
Though  situated  on  the  mountains  and  in¬ 
habited  by  shepherds  and  their  families, 
this  village  was  remarkable  for  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  scrofula  and  consumption,  and 
its  great  mortality.  Providentially,  a  fire 
consumed  one  side  of  the  village,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  of  this  occurrence  to 
build  the  houses  above,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  im¬ 
prove.  The  change  was  so  great  that  the 
authorities  determined  on  pulling  down 
the  other  side  of  the  old  village,  and  re¬ 
building  it  on  the  top  of  the  bill.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  there  is  now 
DO  healthier  village  in  the  district  where 
it  is  situate. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  all  our  towns 
and  cities :  where  the  population  is  thick¬ 
est,  and  human  beings  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  there  disease  and  death  prevail 
most.  1  might  illustrate  this  assertion 
by_  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general, 
and  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  for  London  and  the  provinces.  In 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
there  are  three  districts,  in  one  of  which 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  per¬ 
sons  living  on  an  acre,  in  the  second 
there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  on  an  j 
acre,  and  in  the  third  four  hundred  and 
tliirty  persons  on  the  same  space.  In  the 
first  district  there  are  eleven  deaths  only 
in  the  thousand  every  year ;  in  the  second 
there  are  twenty-two  deaths  ;  in  the  third 
there  are  twenty-five.  The  death  in  the 
whole  district  from  consumption  is  one  in 
every  three  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the 
population.  The  death  in  the  whole  of 
London  is  one  for  every  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  of  the  population ;  but  to 
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show  how  fearfully  the  overcrowding  of 
the  third  distnet  tells  on  the  life  ot  the 
community,  the  death  from  consumption 
in  the  third  district  is  one  in  every  two 
hundred  and  eighty  of  the  inhabitants. 

Another  form  in  which  the  direct  effects 
of  carbonic  acid  on  life  are  most  fearfully 
seen  is  the  suffocation  of  children  in  bed. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  children 
are  annually  found  dead  in  their  beds  in 
London.  I'his  suffocation  occurs  in  vari¬ 
ous  w’ays,  but  in  all  instances  it  illustrates 
how  terrible  a  poison  the  breath  of  a  suck¬ 
ing  babe  is,  from  the  carbonic  acid  it 
contains.  The  ra.atem.al  instinct  of  the 
mother  leads  her  to  care  for  her  child ; 
but,  alas !  in  her  ignorance  she  too  often 
destroys  its  life.  Frequently  the  child  is 
found  dead  on  her  breast;  ^r  while  pro¬ 
viding  for  its  nourishment  she  falls  asleep, 
and  the  fresh  air  being  excluded  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  child,  it  dies  from  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  circulating  in  its  frame.  Itlore 
frequently  the  child  is  covered  over  with 
bed-clothes  to  keep  it  warm,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  natural  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  it  is  poisoned  as  surely  as  the  men  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Even  a  hand* 
kerchief  thrown  over  a  child’s  face  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  air,  and  children  are  smothered  by  the 
attention  w’hich  is  intended  to  keep  off  the 
flies,  or  a  draught  of  air. 

The  evils  of  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  very  great  from  the  deficient 
ventilation  of  our  pl.aces  of  public  assem¬ 
blage,  and  our  dwelling-houses.  Among 
public  places,  churches,  chapels,  theaters, 
and  courts  of  law  may  be  named  as  most 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  an  atmosphere  cor¬ 
rupted  by  carbonic  acid.  Our  places  of 
worship  are  seldom  constructed  with  any 
reference  to  the  dangers  that  may  arise 
from  the  atmosphere  being  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Every  available 
space  is  used  for  sittings,  and  at  night 
they  are  lighted  with  gas,  thus  adding 
another  source  of  carbonic  acid  to  that  of 
the  breathing  human  congregation.  Lar^e 
and  ample  provision  should  be  made  m 
such  places  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
noxious  carbonic  acid  and  the  access  of 
the  pure  oxygen.  It  is  not  the  heat  of 
these  places  which  renders  them  so  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  large  proportion  of  the 
audience,  and  occasionally  sends  a  delicate 
female  or  aged  person  out  fainting,  or  the 
more  healthy  to  sleep  ;  it  is  the  accumula- 
I  tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  There  is,  how- 
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ever,  a  limit  to  the  exposure  of  persons  to 
this  atmosphere  in  the  necessary  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  religious  services,  and  persons 
in  ordinary  health  recover  the  effects  of 
the  poisoning  before  they  are  again  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  influence.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  first  duty  of  church-wardens,  dea¬ 
cons,  or  committees  to  whom  the  comfort 
of  these  places  is  committed,  to  see  that 
persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  religion 
should  not  bo  injured  by  such  service  or 
prevented  altogether  attending  a  place  of 
worship  from  its  notorious  want  of  salu¬ 
brity. 

Our  theaters  are  more  dangerous  than 
our  places  of  worship.  There  gas  light 
always  adds  its  quantum  of  poison,  and 
people  sit  for  five  or  six  hours  without 
any  change  of  atmosphere.  Recently  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  many  of 
the  metropolitan  theaters ;  but,  through¬ 
out  the  country,  theaters  and  other  places 
of  public  .amusement  are  terribly  exposed 
to  atmospheric  coutamination. 

Our  courts  of  law  have  been  perhaps 
less  cared  for  thin  any  other  public  build¬ 
ings.  This  is  almost  unaccountable,  when 
it  18  considered  that  they  are  constantly 
occupied  by  the  members  of  an  intelligent 
profession,  whose  he.olth  and  life  are  in  a 
gre.at  measure  dependent  on  the  freedom 
from  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  of  these 
places.  One  would  be  inclined  to  recom¬ 
mend,  in  these  cases,  government  inter¬ 
ference,  seeing  that  justice  itself  may  not 
be  unlikely  to  miscarry  when  a  judge  has 
to  sum  up  or  pronounce  a  sentence  with 
his  blood  poisoned  with  the  fumes  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid. 

If  we  turn  now  to  our  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  our  workshops  and  our  factories,  we 
shall  find  the  same  crowding  and  the  same 
lighting  and  injurious  effects  much  more 
permanent.  In  many  of  our  factories  child¬ 
ren  and  girls  are  crowded  together,  and  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  provision  is  made  mr  ventilation. 
It  is  among  the  workers  in  these  rooms  that 
the  forms  of  scrofula  and  the  deadly  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  lungs  are  known  to  spread 
desolation.  Many  of  our  factories  and 
workshops  are  well  ventilated,  but  the 
majority  are  not.  No  law  has  vet  been 
passed  that  will  touch  them.  T^he  work¬ 
shops  not  only  exist  in  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts,  but  in  London  and  all  our 
great  towns.  Where  sedentary  trades 
are  carried  on,  there  workmen  and  work¬ 
women  are  collected  together,  almost  in 
every  case  in  rooms  too  small  and  with¬ 


out  provision  for  ventilation.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  returns  of  the  mortality  of 
any  district  in  which  there  are  sedentary- 
workers  will  show  how  fearfully  they  sui- 
fer  from  consumption  as  compared  with 
other  classes  of  the  community.  There 
.are,  no  doubt,  other  agencies  at  work ; 
but  elimin.ate  these,  and  the  great  source 
of  the  deaths  from  consumption  will  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Another  class  of  rooms  where  ventila¬ 
tion  is  frequently  neglected,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  healtn  of  the  temporary  occu¬ 
pants,  are  school-rooms.  The  nenefit  found 
to  accrue  from  discharging  children  every 
hour  for  a  few  minutes  does  not  act  more 
beneficially  on  their  minds  than  it  does  on 
their  bodies.  The  few  minutes  out  of 
doors  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
get  fresh  air,  and  to  the  judicious  school¬ 
master  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  ven¬ 
tilating  the  room. 

But  perhaps  our  dangers  are  as  great 
at  home  as  any  where.  The  sitting-room 
of  the  tradesman,  the  common  room  of 
the  mechanic,  the  drawing-room  of  the 
wealthy,  and  the  sleeping- rooms  of  all, 
are  not  ventilated.  Many  of  them  are 
not  deficient  in  the  means  of  ventilation  ; 
but  as  a  rule,  the  home  of  the  Englishman 
is  poisoned  by  the  gas  exhaled  from  his 
own  lungs.  Let  us  take  sitting-rooms 
first.  To  be  sure,  in  very  cold  days  in 
winter,  when  fires  are  in  the  room,  and 
in  very  hot  days  in  summer,  when  the  win¬ 
dows  are  opened,  the  air  is  well  changed. 
But  there  are  the  warm  days  in  winter, 
when  the  fire  is  let  out,  and  the  cool  days 
in  summer,  when  the  windows  arc  kept 
close,  and  the  whole  of  the  spring  and 
autumn  months  ;  and  at  these  seasons  the 
Englishman’s  sitting-room  is  filled  with 
an  atmosphere  injurious  to  his  health.  If 
he  has  a  drawing-room,  the  only  set-off*  to 
this  state  of  things  is  found  in  its  size.  If 
he  has,  however,  a  drawing-room,  he  will 
probably  give  parties  /)r  soirees ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  IS  on  these  occasions  that  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  worth  or  value  of  fresh 
air  will  be  most  obvious.  The  drawing¬ 
room  is  generally  lighted  with  gas,  which 
is  turned  on  to  the  highest  point,  .and 
then  the  room  is  crowded  with  visitors, 
even  on  to  the  stairs.  The  atmosphere  is 
cruelly  oppressive,  the  guests  are  almost 
fainting;  but  the  suggestion  of  an  open 
window — of  a  draught — is  repudiated  as 
something  offensive  to  the  delicacy  and 
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amenities  of  genteel  life,  and  fresh  air  is 
voted  by  all  as  vulgar  and  a  bore.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  tlie  danger  of  sitting  or 
standing  in  a  draught,  although  I  beneve 
that  is  much  exaggerated ;  but  rooms  arc 
to  be  ventilated  without  draughts  ;  and  if 
not,  people  need  not  get  into  them.  The 
colds  you  take  at  parties  are  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  draughts,  out  the  very  opposite. 
The  majority  of  colds  arise  from  the  want 
of  pure  air,  and  not  from  cold  or  cold  air. 

Jlut  we  pass  from  sitting  and  day-rooms 
to  bed-rooms.  It  is  here  that  every  thing 
is  done  to  keep  in  carbonic  acid  and  to 
exclude  oxygen.  What  M’ith  the  small¬ 
ness  of  some  rooms,  the  destitution  of 
fire-places,  and  w'indows  that  will  not 
open,  beds  with  posts  and  curtains,  and 
blinds,  the  bed-room  may  indeed  be  called 
the  Englishman’s  Black  Hole.  The  in¬ 
sane  fear  of  a  draught,  with  the  delusion 
that  night  air  is  prejudicial,  undoes  almo.st 
every  thing  in  bed  rooms  at  night  which 
may  be  done  by  open-air  exercise  or 
healthful  occupations  in  the  day.  The 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  rich  are  frequently 
kept  so  close  that  even  domestic  animals 
W’ould  suffer,  were  they  compelled  to  sleep 
in  them,  whilst  those  of  the  poor  are  so 
odious  that  it  is  almost  a  wonaer  health  is 
ever  found  amongst  their  occupiers.  This 
terrible  disregard  of  the  purity  of  bed¬ 
rooms  is  seen  every  w’here — in  the  ham¬ 
mocks  of  our  ships,  in  the  cottages  of  our 
laborers,  in  the  barracks  of  onr  soldiers, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  opulent.  The  neglect  of  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  bed-rooms  is  as  common  among 
sensible  people,  who  flatter  themselves 
they  know  the  value  of  fresh  air,  as  among 
the  helplessly  poor  and  ignorant  of  our 
popnlation. 

As  for  the  injury  done  by  other  gases, 
that  is  so  little  and  so  exceptional  that  I 
need  hardly  refer  to  them.  Wherever 
sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  or  carburet- 
ted  hydrogens  appear,  they  arc  indicative 
of  the  presence  ot  other  matters  in  the  air 
more  injurious  than  themselves.  I  shall 
not  therefore  dwell  on  them,  but  turn  to 
the  solid  particles  which  render  the  air 
impure,  and  with  w'hich  "these  gases  are 
often  associated.  These  solid  particles 
arc  so  minute  that  they  can  only  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  microscope,  and  many  of 
them,  even  by  that  instrument,  are  not 
sufficiently  made  out  to  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished.  They  are  derived  from  organic 
or  inorganic  sources.  The  organic  are 


derived  from  living  or  dead  animals  and 
plants.  The  particles  thus  given  off  are 
exceedingly  minute,  and  appear  to  be  held 
in  suspension  by  molecules  or  spiall  parti¬ 
cles  or  water.  The  emanations  of  living 
animals  are  constant.  The  epidermis  of 
the  skin  flies  off  into  the  air,  as  well  as 
particles  from  the  lungs  in  the  breath,  so 
that  the  air  where  large  numbers  of  ani¬ 
mals  exist  becomes  charged  with  such  ex¬ 
halations.  The  human  ^dy  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  law.  These  jiarticles  are 
capable  of  decomposition,  and  when  taken 
again  into  the  living  system,  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  lead  to  febrile  disturbance  in 
the  system.  These  particles  are  given  off 
from  diseased  bodies  in  such  a  state  that 
they  generate  diseases  in  other  bodies  like 
those  from  which  they  have  come.  It  Is 
in  this  way  that  xymotic  diseases  are 
propagated  ;  and  scarlet  fever,  small-jmx, 
measles,  hooping-cough,  and  typhus,  are 
all  conveyed  in  this  way. 

Dead  animal  matter  gives  off  also  parti¬ 
cles,  not  equally  destructive  of  life,  but 
which  m.ay,  nevertheless,  produce  the  most 
virulent  diseases.  Typhoid  fever  is  the 
offspring  of  decomposing  animal  matter. 
The  particles  which  produce  it  steal  up 
from  our  drains  and  cesspools,  and  make 
their  w.ay  into  the  studios  of  the  seholar 
and  the  chambers  of  royalty ;  no  class  or 
condition  of  persons  are  spared  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  dreadful  poison. 

Vegetable  matter  decomposing  emits 
still  more  destructive  poisons.  The  ma¬ 
laria  of  our  own  marshes,  and  its  deadly 
representative  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
with  the  miasma  escaping  from  the 
swamps  of  Africa  and  the  jungles  of  Asia, 
arc  all  of  vegetable  origin.  Plante  decom¬ 
posing  in  contact  with  water  yield  this 
dreadful  agent,  which  contaminates  and 
renders  deadly  the  purest  of  atmospheres. 

Another  set  of  particles  which  may 
come  from  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
sources,  are  those  which  we  call  dust. 
Dust  is  not  only  unpleasant — it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  life.  The  workers  in  coal  are  liable 
to  disease  in  the  lungs,  from  the  particles 
of  coal-dust  accumulating  in  the  lungs  and 
producing  an  arrest  of  their  functions. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  knife  and 
scythe-grinders  of  Sheffield,  who  get  the 
dust  of  iron  and  stone  into  their  lungs. 
The  workers  in  wool,  cotton,  linen,  horse¬ 
hair,  or  any  of  the  materials  that  are 
taken  into  the  air  in  fine  particles,  are  all 
liable  to  consumption,  from  the  accumula- 
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tion  of  these  foreign  substances  in  the  air- 
passages  of  the  lungs,  and  the  conseouent 
exclusion  of  oxygen  from  the  blood. 
Even  the  dust  of  ordinary  rooms,  from 
carpets,  furniture,  clothes,  curtains,  and 
other  things,  becomes  asource  of  impurity 
of  air  in  our  houses,  and  adds  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  health  which  goes  on  from 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  im¬ 
purity  of  air  from  these  particles  is  the 
unconsumed  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  of 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  these  particles 
which  blacken  linen  and  all  white  furni¬ 
ture,  and  the  w'ool  of  sheep’s  backs.  It 
exists  in  such  quantities  in  London,  that 
the  air  may  be  filtered  through  fine  mus¬ 
lin,  and  pure  carbon  collected  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  It  is  possible  to  strain  the 
air  of  a  house,  and  get  rid  of  all  these  par¬ 
ticles.  I  know  one  gentleman  in  the  city 
who  uses  a  steam-engine  on  the  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  air  Uirough 
metallic  sieves  before  it  enters  his  house. 
The  consequence  is,  that  directly  you  enter 
his  door,  the  air  has  all  the  purity  of  that 
at  the  sea-side  or  the  mountain-top ;  and 
inste:\d  of  the  oppression  which  all  Lon¬ 
don  air  gives,  you  feel  invigorated.  This 
shows  what  in.ay  be  done,  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  oity.  The  fact  is,  air  is  like  water : 
yon  may  contaminate  it  by  suspending  im¬ 
purities  in  it;  but  when  Uiese  are  with¬ 
drawn  it  remains  ns  pure  as  ever. 

The  question  then  comes,  if  impure  air 
is  so  dangerous,  how  are  wo  to  render  the 
air  we  breathe  pure  ?  How  can  we  get 
fresh  air  ?  In  the  first  place,  every  one 
should  bo  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
otten  air  must  always  be  more  pure  than 
the  air  of  houses,  or  any  confined  sp.ace 
whatever.  The  atmosphere  in  Chcansidc 
is  infinitely  purer  than  any  inhabited  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  the  west  end  of  London.  As 
far  as  fresh  air  is  concerned,  'a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  1^  more 
he.althfully  occupied  in  looking  at  the 
omnibuses  from  the  curbstones  in  Fleet- 
street  than  in  the  most  elegant  dining¬ 
room  in  llelgravia. 

The  night  air  of  Iloundsditch  is  freer 
from  carbonic  acid  than  the  sleeping- 
rooms  of  Mayfair.  Ilenoc  the  importance 
of  getting  as  much  into  the  open  air  as 
possible.  Children,  provided  they  are 
^yarm,  can  not  be  too  much  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  a  most  merciful  act  to  take  little  child¬ 
ren  from  their  close  homes  into  the  open 
parks  ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  London 


w’ith  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  A 
committee  of  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Associ¬ 
ation  has  raised  funds  by  which  it  has  been 
enabled  all  the  fine  summer  weather  to 
send  parties  of  poor  children  into  the 
parks.  Of  the  danger  of  keeping  children 
in-doors  I  had  a  good  illustration  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

I  had  occasion  to  compare  the  health  of 
two  streets,  one  a  street  with  well-to-do 
artisans  and  small  tradesmen,  the  other 
a  tumble-down  street  where  lodged  the 
very  poor.  To  my  great  surprise,  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  were  less  sickly 
and  died  less  than  those  of  their  better-off 
neighbors.  On  examining  the  mothers  of 
these  families,  I  got  what  I  think  was  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Tlie  mothers 
of  the  poor  children  confessed  that  their 
children  were  seldom  or  never  in-doors ; 
but  few  of  them  went  to  school,  and  they 
consequently  spent  their  days  in  the 
street.  The  more  opulent  class  kept  their 
children  out  of  the  street  and  sent  them 
to  school.  Of  course,  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  number  of  hours  people 
ought  to  keep  in  the  open  air,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the 
advice — “  Get  as  much  as  you  can.”  Get 
it  for  yourselves,  get  it  for  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Let  the  government,  let  corporate 
bodies,  let  munificent  individuals  do  what 
they  can  to  tempt  men  and  w’omen  into 
the  parks  of  great  towns  and  neighboring 
fields.  Above  all,  let  there  be  attractions 
sufficient  to  draw  men  and  w'omen  from 
the  public-house,  from  the  dancing-saloon, 
and  other  vicious  places,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  poisoning  atmosphere,  there  is  the 
poisonous  drink  and  poisonous  moralitv. 
Would  that  in  England  a  taste  for  light 
refreshments  could  be  given  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  so  that  tea  and  coffee,  with  honest 
nutritious  viands,  could  be  substituted  for 
the  present  system  of  drinking  beer  and 
gin — a  system  that  annually  destroys  hec¬ 
atombs  of  our  hard-wmrking,  honest,  in¬ 
telligent  artisans.  It  is  especially  on  those 
whose  occupations  arc  sedentary,  .and  tq 
whom  fresh  air  is  most  necessary  for 
health,  that  this  destructive  habit  entails 
its  greatest  evils. 

A  more  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  air  of  houses  fresh.  The  multitudi¬ 
nous  things  it  involves,  and  its  apparent 
simplicity,  are  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  this  practice  nas  to  contend.  We 
call  the  act  ventilation,  and  most  intel¬ 
ligent  people  believe  their  houses  are 
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ventilated.  If  they  did  not  they  could 
not  rest  a  moment.  They  would  not 
lie  down  in  their  beds  at  peace  one 
night  if  they  thought  the  evils  I  have 
spoken  of  as  resulting  from  want  of 
fresh  air  were  coming  on  their  families. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  put  this  question  to 
them :  Do  you  believe  for  one  moment 
that  with  your  closed  windows  and  doors, 
with  your  brick  drains  or  your  cesspools, 
with  your  dust-bins,  and  your  dirty  (I 
mean  no  ill  compliment — it  is  too  true) 
furniture,  that  the  air  of  your  rooms  is 
pure?  The  air  of  London  is  dirty  and 
impure  enough,  but  what  is  it  as  it  passes 
from  your  window  crevices,  the  key-holes 
of  your  doors,  and  the  tiles  of  your  house  ? 
Dirtier  and  more  impure  than  ever.  If 
you  say  it  is  not  impure,  you  are  wrong ; 
if  you  know  it  is  impure  and  talk  of  the 
ventilation  of  your  house,  it  is  cjint. 

I  know  of  no  means  by  which  a  house 
can  be  naturally  ventilated  without  super¬ 
intendence,  or  machinery.  The  system  of 
pumping  into  public  buildings  warm  pure 
air,  and  pumping  out  the  impure  air,  is 
to  be  commended,  as  it  secures  by  the 
same  machinery  both  warmth  and  pure 
air.  Whether  anything  of  this  kind  can 
be  done  for  private  houses  is  at  present 
very  questionable.  In  the  meantime,  houses 
ought  to  be  built  so  that  an  ordinarily  in¬ 
telligent  person,  who  understands  that  hot 
air  ascends  and  goes  out  at  the  upper 
apertures  of  a  room,  and  that  cold  air 
comes  in  from  below,  can  so  arrange  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  air  through 
the  room  without  creating  cold  by  draught. 
This  can  generally  be  done  in  rooms 
where  the  window  sashes  come  down 
from  the  top  in  two  sides  of  a  room,  or 
in  one  side  where  a  door  opens  at  the 
other.  But,  alas  I  how  many  houses  are 
thus  constructed  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
in  town  or  country.  When  they  are  so 
constructed,  the  sashes  are  not  let  down 
from  the  top.  The  bed  -  rooms,  which 
have  been  closed  up  all  night,  are  indulged 
•with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  air  by  a 
little  opening  from  below.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this  closing  of  doors  and 
windows  is  sickness.  The  children  are  ill 
in  the  nursery,  the  servants  are  ill  in  the 
.kitchen,  and  the  master  and  mistress  are 
ill  in  the  drawing-room.  The  source  of 
this  sickness  is  easily  understood,  if  you 
recollect  how  large  a  portion  of  time  the 
inhabitants  of  houses  spend  in-doors,  and 
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it  is  precisely  those  who  take  least  exer¬ 
cise  or  go  out  least  that  suflTer  most. 

The  same  arrangements  in  houses  that 
secure  the  influx  of  oxygen  from  without, 
and  the  efflux  of  the  carbonic  acid  from 
within,  also  secure  the  escape  of  those 
solid  particles  which  are  so  injurious  when 
contained  in  any  considerable  quantity  in 
the  air.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  yon 
may  so  dilute  the  poison  of  various  fevers, 
as  they  escape  from  the  bodies  of  those 
attacked,  that  no  one  shall  be  injured  by 
it.  If  you  place  one  patient  with  fever  in 
a  large  ward,  no  other  patient  gets  the 
disease ;  but  if  you  place  several  fever 
patients  in  the  same  room,  then  every 
person  that  enters  may  catch  the  fever. 
So  it  is  with  the  poisons  of  drains  and 
cesspools.  If  they  be  well  diluted  in  the 
open  air  nobody  suffers,  but  let  them  con¬ 
centrate  themselves  in  a  room  and  de¬ 
struction  takes  place.  I  say  safety  is  se¬ 
cured  by  ventilation  in  houses  otherwise 
dangerous,  but  no  wise  man  would  allow 
his  drains  or  cesspools  to  leak  into  his 
house.  But  how  many  men  in  a  thousand 
see  to  these  things  ?  how  many  women  ? 
j  how  many  servants  ?  My  experience  tells 
me  very  few.  This  accounts  for  the  faint 
odors  and  sickening  smells  that  so  often 
salute  yon  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor;  of  the  medical  man,  who  has 
yet  to  learn  bow  to  apply  the  law’s  of 
physiology  to  the  maintaining  the  health 
of  his  own  household,  as  well  as  the  poor 
mechanic,  who  is  alike  ignorant  or  the 
cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  his  family, 
and  powerless  to  remove  it  if  he  did.  And 
yet,  how  angry  people  look  if  yon  tell 
them  their  houses  are  “nuisances,  injurious 
to  health.”  They-  believe  in  fresh  air, 
they  talk  of  the  advantages  of  fresh  air, 
but  they  have  yet  to  learn  how  little  they 
have  of  it  at  home,  and  how  much  more 
of  it  they  need  if  they  would  secure  the 
health  and  strength  their  Creator  intended 
they  should  enjoy. 

Imt  I  must  bring  my  sermon  to  an  end. 
I  have  thrown  these  few  remarks  together 
as  free  from  technical  terms  as  I  could, 
in  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Popular  Science 
Review  to  a  subject  still  greatly  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  more  I  see  of  the  interior  of 
our  households,  especially  in  London,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  this  subject  is  not 
fully  understood.  I  have  named  only  a 
few'  of  the  diseases  w  hich  arise  from  de- 
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ficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  want  of  fresh  air ;  and 
it  is  only  when  this  subject  is  more 
thoroughly  comprehended  by  all  sections 
of  the  community  that  we  shall  find  the 
effects  of  sanitary  reform  really  telling  on 
the  health  of  the  community.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  unaware  i  f  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  treating  a  subject  like  this  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  questions  of  food,  exer¬ 
cise,  warmth,  and  clothing.  Fresh  air  is 
valueless  without  food,  it  will  fail  without 
warmth,  and  from  these  considerations 


the  greatest  of  all  practical  measures  for  ' 
securing  health  is  the  inculcating  on  the 
minds  of  youth  those  laws  by  which  God 
regulates  the  existence  of  the  human  body. 
From  every  pulpit  in  the  land  there  issues, 
once  a  week,  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
inculcating  obedience  to  the  moral  law  of 
God,  and  it  is  to  an  equally  systematic 
enforcement  of  the  importance  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  natural  law  that  we  must  look 
for  deliverance  from  those  evils  which  fol¬ 
low  its  violation. 


From  Tho  Leliare  Ueur. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  SCIENCE. 


I. — GALILEO. 

As  in  the  history  of  nations  there  are 
critical  periods  which  leave  their  impress 
on  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  the  people, 
BO  it  is  in  the  history  of  science.  There 
are  epochs  when  a  new  and  powerful  im- 

fetus  seems  given  to  the  advancement  of 
nowlcdge,  when  the  minds  of  men  seem  | 
all  at  once  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  of 
centuries,  and  to  rouse  themselves  into  ac¬ 
tion,  and  when  an  onward  movement  is 
made,  which  for  ages  afterwards  gives 
shape  and  direction  to  scientific  progress. 

Such  an  epoch  is  that  which  may  be 
nearly  fixed  as  commencing  about  the  year 
1582,  when  Galileo  began  nis  scientific  in¬ 
quiries,  and  extending  over  the  earlier 
part  of  the  following  century.  Before 
this  epoch,  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
natural  sciences  then  known — astronomy 
and  mechanics — had  made  little  progress 
since  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  The  an¬ 
cient  astronomers  had  invented  a  compli¬ 
cated  system,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
was  successful  in  explaining  and  reducing 
to  fixed  laws  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Alread  v  Copeniicus  had, 
bv  placing  the  sun  in  the  center  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  conceived  a  system  where- 
Dv  their  apparent  motions  were  much  sim¬ 
plified.  But  that  system  still  existed  only 
as  a  theory,  and  had  yet  to  receive  the 
demonstrations  that  were  soon  to  compel 


all  reasonable  men  to  accept  it  as  a  reality. 
The  science  of  mechanics,  until  the  epoch 
of  Galileo,  had  made  absolutely  no  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  time  of  Archimedes,  about 
two  thousand  years  before.  When  Gali¬ 
leo’s  work  was  completed,  the  true  laws 
of  motion — at  least,  the  most  important  of 
them — were  discovered ;  the  Copernican 
system  of  the  world  was  established  as  a 
reality  based  on  the  demonstration  of  un- 

S|uestionable  facts,  and  all  was  prepared 
or  the  ceremonial  which  the  latter  half  of 
{ the  century  witnessed — the  marriage  of 
1  astronomy  with  mechanics  —  completed 
under  the  auspices  of  our  own  Newton. 
How  much  in  the  movement  now  spoken 
of  was  the  w’ork  of  Galileo  himself — what 
'  other  influences  contributed  towards  it — 
will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  present  paper 
to  point  out.  In  tho  first  place,  we  shall 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  great  Floren¬ 
tine  and  his  discoveries. 

Galileo  Galilei,  the  inventor  of  dynamioB 
and  the  founder  of  the  science  of  physical 
astronomy,  was  bom  at  Pisa,  on  the  1 5th 
of  February,  1564.  His  boyhood,  like 
that  of  Newton,  was  remarkable  for  the 
display  of  a  talent  for  ingenious  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivances.  His  classical  studies 
were  commenced  at  Florence  under  no 
great  advantages,  owing  to  the  slender 
circumstances  of  his  family  ;  but  even  to 
these  studies  he  applied  himself  with  so 
much  industry  as  to  form  the  foundation 
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of  an  extensive  and  solid  literature,  which 
afterwards  bore  its  fruit  in  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  his  style.  Ilis  leisure  hours 
were  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  music 
and  drawing,  in  both  of  which  arts  he  ex¬ 
celled,  and  which  be  continued  to  cultivate 
through  life.  His  talents  early  became  so 
manifest,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his 
lather  resolved,  at  whatever  sacribce,  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  a  university  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  accordingly  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1581. 

Here,  besides  his  studies  in  medicine, 
with  a  view  to  his  profession,  he  attended 
a  course  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  as 
it  was  then  taught ;  but  to  the  physical 
theories  of  Aristotle,  which  were  then  im¬ 
plicitly  .assented  to  and  taught,  he  would 
not  bring  his  mind  to  consent,  without  the 
conviction  of  reason  and  experiment.  Be¬ 
ginning  even  then  in  the  ac.ademical  dis¬ 
cussions  to  combat  the  firmest  supporters 
of  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  he  obtained 
the  reputation  of  possessing  an  obstinate 
and  contradictory  disposition. 

About 'this  period,  in  the  year  1582, 
Galileo  made  the  first,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  his  discoveries. 
Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  church  at  Pisa,  be  remarked  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  periodic  movement  of  a  lamp  sus 
pended  from  the  roof.  As  the  lamp  was 
swinging  to  rest,  after  being  lighted,  he 
observed  the  equal  duration  of  its  oscilla¬ 
tions,  whether  great  or  small,  and  this  he 
confirmed  by  repeated  experiments.  He 
immediately  perceived  the  use  to  which 
this  phenomenon  might  be  applied  for  the 
exact  measurement  of  time,  and  this  idea 
having  remained  in  his  minil,  he  employed 
it  fifty  years  afterwards  (in  1633)  for  the 
construction  of  a  clock  intended  for  astro¬ 
nomical  observations.  This  seems,  how- 1 
ever,  not  to  have  been  a  very  perfect  or 
successful  instrument,  and  the  great  inven- 
)  tion  of  the  pendulum  clock,  afterwards  of 
eoch  service  to  astronomy,  is  due,  not  to 
dxalileo,  but  to  Huygens.  The  idea,  how- 
,  ener,  so  successfully  caught  and  applied 
.  by  Huygens,  was  in  his  time  airaady  anoat, 
Land.aeems  to  Imve  been  first  introduced 
r  to  the  notice  of  philosophers  by  Galileo. 

At  l^is  time  Gdileo  had  no  knowledge 
-of  mathematics,  and  was  first  impelled  to 
them  by  oonceiving  that  they  could  be  of 
assistance  ic  drawing.  But  once  having 
..entered  on  tho  study  of  ^clid  and  arith- 
..matic^  he  abtmfiwed  every  thing  for  the 


pursuits  thev  opened  up  to  him.  Soon 
afterwards,  Ui rough  the  influence  of  Ubal- 
di  and  the  reputation  his  discoveries  had 
already  obtained  for  him,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pisa,  though  only  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  true  laws  of  motion  by  real 
experiments.  He  demonstrated  that  grav¬ 
ity  acts  on  all  bodies  alike ;  and  that  bodies 
of  unequal  weights  will  fall  through  tho 
same  space  in  equal  times,  any  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  being  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  It  was  at  that  time  assumed,  on  tho 
authority  of  Aristotle,  that  a  body  ten 
times  as  heavy  as  another  would  fall 
through  one  hundred  yards  while  the 
other  fell  through  ten.  And  though  the 
experiment  wiis  tried  from  the  tower  of 
Pisa,  and  both  bodies  reiicbed  the  ground 
at  almost  the  same  instant,  (the  small  dif¬ 
ference,  as  Galileo  rightly  observed,  being 
due  to  the  unequal  resistance  of  the  air,) 
the  witnesses  of  the  exj>erimeHt  were  not 
convinced. 

Such  was  the  opposition  raised  .against 
the  new  system  of  philosophy,  that  in 
1592  Galileo  was  obliged  to  resign  bis 
chair  at  Pisa  and  return  to  Florence.  At 
this  time  he  made  acquaintance  with  two 
enlightened  Florentine  gentlemen,  Salviati 
and  Sagredo,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  latter  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  l^adua,  which  was  confer¬ 
red  on  him  for  six  years.  It  was  in  grati¬ 
tude  for  these  benefits  that  Galileo  after¬ 
wards  gave  the  names  of  Salviati  and 
Sagredo  to  the  two  interlocutors  in  his 
dialogues,  who  support  the  philosophical 
and  common-sense  sides  of  the  question. 

During  this  time  enjoying  greater  free¬ 
dom  tlian  at  Pisa,  he  wrote  several  mathe¬ 
matical  and  mechuniciil  treatises,  and  made 
several  important  discoveries  and  inven¬ 
tions.  He  invented  the  thermometer,  and 
the  proportional  comp.oss  or  sector.  It 
was  probably,  also,  during  this  time  that 
he  first  became  inclined  to  adopt  tho  Co- 
pernican  system  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  discoveries  of  the  telescope  afterwards 
confirmed  him,  and  of  which,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  be  became  so  oonspicuous  an  asser- 
tor.  In  1599  his  commission  as  professor 
was  renewed  for  another  period  of  six 
years.  In  1604  an  unknowfi  star  of  extrar 
ordinary  brightness  liaving  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  constellation  of  Serpentarius, 
Galileo  demonstrated  by  observations  that 
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the  body  was  placed  far  beyond  what  the 
peripatetics  called  the  elementary  region, 
and  that  it  was  more  remote  than  all  the 
planets ;  contrary  to  the  dictum  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  w'ho  maintained  that  the  heavens 
are  incorruptible,  and  free  from  all  muta¬ 
tion.  Thus  again  was  he  brought  into 
collision  with  the  upholders  of  the  school 
philosophy.  The  year  1609  was  signalized 
by  the  invention  of  the  telescofx*,  and  its 
use  in  surveying  the  heavens.  It  appears 
that  the  first  instrument  of  this  kind  was 
constructed  by  a  Dutchman,  HansLipper- 
sheg,  who  jiresented  one  to  Prince  Jlau- 
rice  of  Nassau.  The  report  of  such  an 
invention — namely,  of  an  optical  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  distant  objects  were  made 
to  ap|)ear  nearer — w'as  communicated  to 
Galileo  while  on  a  visit  at  Venice.  He 
immediately  applie<l  himself  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was  the  construction  of  a  small  telescope, 
by  fixing  at  each  end  of  a  leaden  tube  two 
spectacle  glasses,  one  having  a  convex 
and  a  plane,  and  the  other  having  a  plane 
and  a  concave  side.  This  instrument 
magnified  only  three  times  ;  but  so  popu¬ 
lar  did  the  invention  at  once  become,  that 
crowds  of  the  princip.al  citizens  of  Venice 
Hooked  to  his  house  to  see  the  wonderful 
toy.  This  instrument  was  presented  to 
the  Stuiate  at  Venice,  who  acknowledged 
the  present  by  a  mandate,  conferring  upon 
Galileo  for  life  his  professorship  at  Patlua, 
and  raising  his  salary  from  five  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  thousand  florins.  The 
next  instrument  of  this  kind  which  Gali¬ 
leo  produced  magnified  about  eight  times. 
“  At  length,”  ns  he  himself  remarks,  j 
“  sparing  neither  labor  nor  expense,”  he  , 
construeteil  a  telescojie  so  excellent,  that  j 
it  bore  a  magnifying  power  of  more  than 
thirty  times.  I 

Although  priority  in  the  invention  of : 
the  telescope  must  lie  given  to  the  Dutch, 
the  merit  is  due  to  Galileo  of  having  first 
turned  it  to  a  survey  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  successfully  employing  it  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  astronomical  discovery.  It  soon 
revealed  to  Galileo  the  scars  and  cavities 
in  the  moon’s  surfact'!,  the  spots  in  the 
sun,  the  ph.ases  of  Venus  —  phenomena  ■ 
which  finally  disproved  the  Aristotelian  ' 
doctrine,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  j 
perfect  and  incorruptible,  and  confirmed 
to  Galileo  the  truth  of  the  Copernican 
system,  which  placed  the  sun  in  the  center 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  made  the 
earth,  like  the  other  planets,  its  moving  i 


attendant.  These  consequences  he  pub¬ 
licly  maintained  and  promulgated,  adding 
to  the  envy  and  exasperation  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  which  soon  after  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  papal  authority  and  the 
Inquisition.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
discovery  of  all,  which  he  made  at  this 
time,  W'as  that  of  the  satellites  of  J  upitor. 
Three  of  these  attendants  of  that  planet 
were  first  seen  by  him  through  his  teles¬ 
cope  on  the  7  th  of  Januarv,  1610.  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  observations, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  convinced 
that  tliese  bodies,  as  well  as  a  fourth, 
which  was  obscured  by  the  body  of  the 
planet  during  the  first  observation,  w'ere 
small  planets  moving  round  .Jupiter,  in 
the  same  way  that  V'enus  and  3Iercury 
revolve  round  tlie  sun.  This  discovery 
of  a  planet,  so  important  as  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  four  moons,  added  a  new  argument 
to  those  already  urged,  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance  of  our  globe,  and  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  it  to  be  the  center 
of  the  universe.  Tliis  discovery  had  an¬ 
other  practical  importance  which  Galileo 
was  the  first  to  point  out.  As  these  sat¬ 
ellites  becnnie  from  time  to  time  obscured 
by  the  vast  bod^  of  the  jilanet,  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  disappearance  was  a  well 
defined  instant,  winch,  when  determined 
and  registered  beforehand,  affords  the 
means,  at  any  place,  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  time,  and  therefore,  by  comparison 
with  other  observations,  enables  the  ob¬ 
server  to  calculate  the  longitude. 

Yielding  to  the  wishes  and  liberal  offers 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Galileo 
had  now  quitted  Padua — where,  enjoying 
the  honor  and  esteem  of  the  Senate  of 
Venice,  he  was  comparatively  secure — 
for  Florence,  where  liberty  was  scarcely 
know'n,  and  where  the  personal  fiivor  of 
the  prince  was  insufficient  to  secure  him 
from  persecution.  The  most  certain  meth¬ 
od  of  reaching  Galileo  was  to  begin  by 
prohibiting  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  of 
w'hich  he  w'as  so  distinguished  a  supporter. 
This  was  accordingly  eftected  by  repre¬ 
senting  it  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  and 
denouncing  it  to  the  Holy  See.  Galileo 
endeavored  in  vain  to  allay  the  storm  by 
publishing  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  in  which  he  urges 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  intended 
to  give  mankind  the  information  necessary 
for  their  salvation,  which  is  in  its  nature 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  but 
not  to  inform  us  upon  those  matters  on 
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which  the  right  use  of  our  senses  and  with  common -sense  reflections,  doubts, 
reason  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  and  suggestions ;  and  the  third  repro- 
us.  His  expressions  on  these  subjects  are  ducing  the  arguments  of  the  Peripatetics 
worth  quoting  in  some  detail.  “  I  am  in-  and  judging  of  every  thing  by  the  author- 
dined  to  believe,”  he  saj^s,  “  that  the  in-  ity  of  Aristotle.  The  work  is  published 
tention  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  to  give  with  an  ironical  preface,  Ad  prudentem 
mankind  the  information  necessary  for  lectorem^  referring  to  a  certain  edict  pro- 
their  saltation,  and  which,  surpassing  all  mulgated  from  Rome,  which  “  some  peo- 
human  knowledge,  can  by  no  other  means  pie  seemed  to  think  proceeded  on  a  partial 
be  accredited  than  by  the  mouth  of  the  view  of  the  argument.  The  object  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  I  do  not  hold  it  neces-  present  dialogue  w'as  therefore  to  collect 
sary  to  believe  that  the  same  God  who  all  the  arguments  in  support  of  theCoper- 
has  endowed  us  with  senses,  with  speech,  nican  theory,  and  to  proclaim  that  they 
and  with  intellect,  intended  that  we  should  were  known  at  Rome  before  the  promui- 
neglect  the  use  of  them,  nor  seek  by  their  gation  of  that  sentence  ;  and  at  the  same 
means  for  knowledge  which  they  are  suf-  time  to  show  th.at  from  that  climate  pro¬ 
ficient  to  procure  us ;  especially  in  a  ceeded  not  only  doctrines  for  the  health 
science  like  astronomy,  of  W’hich  so  little  of  the  soul,- but  subtile  and  sublime  inven- 
notice  is  taken  in  the  Scriptures,  that  none  tions  for  the  delight  of  the  understanding.” 
of  the  planets,  except  the  sun  and  moon,  The  publication  of  this  work  raised  a 
and  once  or  twice  only,  Venus,  under  the  storm  among  the  ecclesiastics  at  liome. 
name  of  Lucifer,  are  so  much  as  named  The  Pope  himself  appears  to  have  felt 
there.  This,  therefore,  being  granted,  I  warmly  on  the  subject,  and  is  said  to  have 
think  that  in  the  discussion  of  natural  been  persuaded  that  in  the  character  of 
problems  we  ought  not  to  begin  at  the  Simplicius,  Galileo  had  ridiculed  the  argu- 
authority  of  texts  of  Scripture,  but  at  sen-  ments  used  in  jirivate  conferences  with 
sible  experiments  and  necessary  demon-  himself.  But  however  such  personal  feel- 
strations,  for  from  the  divine  Word  sacred  ]  ings  may  have  been  raised  up  in  the  mat- 
Scripture  and  nature  did  both  alike  pro-  ^  ter,  they  may  easily  be  acquitted  of  any 
ceed ;  and  I  conceive  that,  concerning  J  very  material  influence  upon  the  result, 
natural  effects,  that  which  either  sensible  ,  Galileo  w’as  summoned  to  Rome  on  the 


experience  sets  before  our  eyes,  or  neces- ; 
sary  demonstrations  prove  unto  us,  ought ; 
not  upon  any  account  to  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  much  less  condemned,  upon  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Scripture  texts,  which  may,  un¬ 
der  their  words,  crouch  senses  seemingly 
contrary  thereto.” 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1616,  how- i 
ever,  proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  , 
Inquisition,  and  with  the  following  result.  I 
The  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  not  immov- 1 
able  and  in  the  center  of  the  universe  was 
"pronounced  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture  j 
and  heretical,  and  Galileo  was  interdicted 
fixim  professing  in  future  the  condemned  i 
opinion.  I 

Galileo  returned  to  Florence  in  1617,  j 
and,  determined  to  silence  if  not  to  per¬ 
suade  his  adversaries,  employed  himself  for  j 
sixteen  years  in  collecting  into  a  body  all 
the  physical  proofs  of  the  motion  of  the  | 
earth  and  the  constitution  of  the  heavens.  ! 
By  a  combination  of  ingenuity  and  ad- 1 
dress  be  received  permission  to  publish 
the  work  so  compiled.  It  is  in  the  form  I 
of  a  dialogue  between  Salviati,  Sagredo,  j 
and  Simplicius — the  former  supporting 
the  scientific  views,  the  second  aiding, ' 


30th  of  September,  1633,  and,  vainly  plead¬ 
ing  infinnity,  age,  and  ill-health,  was 
obliged,  an  invalid  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine,  to  repair  thither. 

What  passed  in  the  Inquisition  is  only 
to  be  ascertained  from  the  traditional  ac¬ 
counts  W’hich  have  been  popularly  circa* 
lated,  and  from  such  portions  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Inquisition  .as  have  been  laid 
before  the  public.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  records  have  uot  l>een  given  to 
the  public  entire.  After  several  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were 
carried  to  Paris  in  1 81 2-1 3,  restored  to  the 
Pope  in  1846,  placed  in  the  secret  archives 
in  1 848,  and  aJfterwards  presented  to  tlie 
library  of  the  Vatican,  they  have  again 
been  restored  to  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  an  incomplete  account  of 
them,  {GcUileo  e  Inquisitione,  published 
in  I860,)  by  M.  Marini,  the  kee|>er  of  the 
secret  archives,  is  all  that  has  been  yet 
published.  The  sentence  of  the  court, 
published  on  the  22d  of  June,  1633,  com¬ 
mences  by  narrating  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition  in  1616,  and  the  lenient 
treatment  which  Galileo  then  experienced, 
on  condition  of  refraining  in  future  from 
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mfiintaining  the  heretical  doctrines,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  sun  was  in  the  center  of  the 
world  and  inmovable,  and  that  the  earth 
moved  even  with  a  diurnal  rotation.  Itpro- 
ceeds  to  specify  the  offenses  which  Galileo 
had  committed  in  teaching  heretical  doc¬ 
trines,  in  violating  his  former  pledges,  and 
in  obtaining  by  improper  means  a  license 
for  the  printing  of  his  Dialogues.  Galileo 
is  then  pronounced  to  have  incurred  all 
the  censures  and  penalties  which  are 
enjoined  against  heresy  ;  but  from  all  these 
consequences  he  is  to  be  held  absolved, 
provided  that,  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  a 
faith  unfeigned,  he  abjures  and  curses  the 
heresies  he  has  cherished,  as  well  as  every 
other  heresy  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  in  order  that  his  offense  might  not  go 
altogether  unpunished,  and  that  ho  might 
be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others  to  abstain  from  similar  of¬ 
fenses,  it  was  also  decreed  that  his  Dia¬ 
logues  should  be  prohibited  by  publie ! 
edict ;  that  ho  himself  should  be  condemn- ; 
ed  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  during 
its  pleasure ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  he  should  recite  once  a 
week  the  seven  penitential  psalms. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1633,  Galileo, 
clothed  in  a  penitential  dress,  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  convent  of  Minerva,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  cardinals 


and  prelates,  the  sentence  just  described 
was  read  to  him  ;  and  he  was  compelled 
upon  his  knees  solemnly  to  abjure  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  earth’s  motion,  and  of  the 
sun’s  stability.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  in  which  he  recited  his  abjura¬ 
tion,  word  for  word,  and  then  signed  it, 
he  was  conveyed,  in  conformity  with  his 
sentence,  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition. 
That  sentence  was  not,  however,  carried 
out  with  rigorous  severity.  After  remain¬ 
ing  only  four  days  in  the  prison  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  he  was  permitted  to  be  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishem  Piccolo- 
mini,  a  friend  of  his  own.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December,  1633,  the  Pope 
granted  Galileo  permission  to  reside  open¬ 
ly  in  the  country  near  Florence.  But  he 
remained  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  made  a  deep  inJpression  on  his 
mind.  lie  still  continued,  however,  his 
scientific  labors,  maturing  his  theories  of 
the  resistance  of  solids,  and  of  the  laws  of 
accelerated  motion.  He  also  continued  to 
work  at  his  tables  of  Jupiter’s  satellites 
till  loss  of  sight  obliged  him  to  cease.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  on  the 
9lh  of  January,  1642,  the  same  year  in 
which  his  great  successor.  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  was  bom. 


From  Bontijr’i 
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The  Oriental  nations  have  one  great 
obstacle  to  contend  with  in  their  attempts 
to  appropriate  European  civilization,  in 
the  position  which  polygamy  imposes  on 
their  wives.  We  purposely  alludo.  to 
the  consequences  of  the  institution,  and 
not  to  the  institution  itself,  for  we  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  polygamy  only 
exists  in  rare  instances.  Any  married 
reader  can  suppose  that  having  several 
wives  must  be  an  extremely  expensive  af¬ 
fair,  especially  when  the  ladies,  as  is  the 
case  in  Turkey,  expect  to  be  waited  on 
from  mom  till  night,  and  reckon  pearls 
and  diamonds  as  the  first  of  their  wants. 


Mlfctllaajr. 


THE  SERAGLIO. 


But  it  is  not  the  question  whether  no 
more  than  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  Turks  in  the  whole  Osmanli  empire 
have  a  well  -  filled  harem.  The  decisive 
thing  is  the  contemptuous  idea  of  wives 
which  the  Muhammadan  institution  of 
polygamy  has  produced.  Not  regarded 
as  a  companion  of  equal  rank  and  helper, 
but  placed  on  about  the  same  low  footing 
ns  the  Husband’s  favorite  horse  and  favor¬ 
ite  weapon,  the  wife  is  no  moral  factor  of 
Muhammadan  life.  Various  other  things, 
to  which  we  need  not  more  particularly 
refer,  produce  the  total  result  that  the 
Turkish  woman  only  too  often  has  a  most 
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prejudicial  effect  on  the  family  and  the 
education  of  the  children.  If  the  Turks 
were  led  to  lead  a  happy  family  life,  that 
reform  which  is  still  hanging  on  thorns 
and  obstacles  would  be  rapidly  effected, 
because  in  that  case  they  would  have  at¬ 
tained  a  higher  moral  standard.  But  such 
a  family  life  is  impossible  so  long  as  that 
contempt  for  M'omen  endures  from  which 
polygamy  originated. 

Since  Lady  Montagu  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  serai  of  the  l*adishah  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  thick 
veil  that  lay  over  the  Turkish  harem  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  considerably  raised.  Several 
European  ladies  have  been  able  to  study 
the  marriage  life  of  their  Turkish  sisters 
at  their  leisure,  and  have  not  been  at  all 
sparing  in  their  communications.  A  re¬ 
markably  pretty  narrative  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  viduable  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
describes  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  last 
days  of  Abd-ul-Medjid,  and  the  first  days 
of  his  reigning  highness  Abd-ul-Aziz,  is 
ofi'ered  us  by  a  tmented  and  somewhat 
realistic  French  lady,  Madame  Olympia 
Andouard.*  The  lady  had  the  good  ror- 
tune  to  be  introduced  into  the  harems  of 
an  ex-Turkish  envoy  at  Naples  and  of  a 
pasha,  and  to  form  some  female  acquaint¬ 
ances,  through  whom  she  obtained  access 
to  the  imperial  seraglio. 

Serai  means  a  large  building,  or  castle. 
S6rail  is  the  French  way  of  writing  it,  and 
hence  ought  not  to  be  used,  or,  at  least, 
should  not  be  pronounced  in  the  French 
wav.  The  serai  of  the  late  Sultan  Abd- 
ul-Medjid  was  Dolma  Badje,  a  palace  in 
the  Western  style,  which  borders  on  the 
old  serai,  and  communicates  with  it.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  garden,  in 
which  the  ladies  of  the  harem  can  air 
themselves  unseen.  On  one  side  this  gar¬ 
den  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  on  the 
other  by  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  does 
not  live  in  the  serai,  but  has  several 
magnificent  reception-roofns  there  and  a 
throne-room,  in  which  he  receives  the 
homage  of  his  ladies  on  New  Year’s  day, 
during  Bairam,  and  on  other  solemn  occa¬ 
sions.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  to  kiss  his  feet,  as 
they  walked  past  according  to  their  rank. 
Abd-ul-Medjid  altered  this  custom,  in  so 
far  that  the  ladies  laid  tlieir  hand  on  a 
scarf  lying  in  the  Sultan’s  lap,  whose  end 

*  Im  Mystim  d»  Siraii  et  de$  Harems  Twres. 
Farit :  £.  Dentu. 
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a  slave  held  out  to  them :  this  was  an 
equivalent  for  kissing. 

When  we  say  that  the  number  of  fe¬ 
males  in  the  serai  amounts  to  five  hun¬ 
dred,  we  reckon  in  the  ladies  of  honor  and 
the  slaves  appointed  to  wait  on  the  six 
legitimate  wives,  the  four  favorites,  and 
the  ladies  of  honor.  These  slaves  are 
girls  whom  the  Sultan  purchases,  has  care¬ 
fully  educated,  and  gives  away  in  mar¬ 
riage  when  they  have  attained  a  nubile 
age.  According  to  their  talent  and  in¬ 
clination  they  arc  instructed  in  singing, 
dancing,  or' acting.  There  are  two  music 
I  choirs  in  the  serai.  One  has  the  usual  in¬ 
struments  of  a  brass  band,  and  wears  the 
!  same  uniform  as  the  regimental  bands, 

I  but  with  richer  embroidery.  This  choir 
— composed  exclusively  oi  girls — forms 
the  orchestra  of  tlie  opera,  and  has  also 
a  female  conductor ;  the  second  choir  con¬ 
sists  of  girls  who  sing  and  accompany 
themselves  on  some  instrument,  or  who 
play  the  pianoforte,  harp,  or  violin.  These 
musicians,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  wait  on 
the  Sultan’s  wives  and  favorite.s,  and  en¬ 
liven  them  by  acting,  singing,  and  danc¬ 
ing.  A  large  hall  is  set  apart  in  the  serai' 
for  theatrical  performances,  ballet,  and 
opera,  arranged  like  our  theaters,  and 
fitted  up  with  unexampled  luxury.  The 
performance  usually  consists  of  Italian 
operas  or  French  ballets,  and  all  the  mu¬ 
sicians,  dancers,  actors,  and  singers,  arc 
girls.  Madame  Audouard  assures  us  that 
the  young  Turkish  girls  are  first-rate  in 
male  parts.  Of  course  no  man,  save  the 
Sultan,  is  admitted  to  this  theater.  The 
audience  consists  of  the  ladies  of  the  serai, 
the  wives  of  Turkish  noblemen,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  ladies. 

The  Sultan’s  six  wives  and  four  favor¬ 
ites  have  each  a  separate  residence,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  bed-room,  dining-room,  and 
drawing-room.  Each  of  them  has  her 
slaves,  carriages,  coachmen,  (eunuchs,)  and 
a  full  suite  of  servants.  If  she  likes,  she 
can  shut  herself  entirely  off  from  the  other 
ladies,  but  this  rarely  occurs,  save  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  oases  of  jealousy,  and  the  ladies, 
on  the  contrary,  like  to  pay  each  otlier 
visits,  and  send  out  invitations  to  din¬ 
ners  and  soir^.  At  the  present  day,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  serai'.  When  a  Sultana 
or  an  Odalisque  feels  inclined — and  this 
happens  very  often — to  take  an  excursion 
to  the  Sweet  Waters,  or  make  purchases 
at  a  bazaar,  she  simply  ordera  her  carriage, 
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drives  off,  and  remains  out  as  long  as  she 
likes.  The  favorites  and  maids  of  honor 
have  also  each  a  separate  residence,  their 
own  servants,  carriages,  and  horses.  The 
female  slaves,  who  have  been  instructed 
in  an  art,  are  formed  into  divisions,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  a  superintendent. 
Each  has  her  own  room.  The  pin-money 
of  such  a  slave  is  five  hundred  piasters 
a  month,  or  five  pounds  ten  shillings  of 
our  money.  The  ordinary  slaves,  who 
represent  our  sen'ant  -  girls,  have  bed¬ 
rooms  in  common,  each  containing  five- 
and-twenty  beds. 

As  regards  the  fitting -tip  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  serai,  liladame  Olympia  says 
that,  although  she  was  acquainted  with 
French  chateaux,  she  was  utterly  astound¬ 
ed  at  such  luxury.  The  finest  thing  is  the 
baths,  especially  the  Sultan’s.  The  first 
room  is  surrounded  by  divans,  on  which 
the  Sultan  seats  himself  in  bathing-dress, 
and  smokes  sundry  pipes,  while  preparing 
for  the  growing  heat  of  the  succeeding 
rooms.  In  the  second  hall  all  the  divans 
are  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  the 
walls  lined  with  splendid  Venetian  mir¬ 
rors,  and  the  fairest  and  rarest  flowers  are 
lavishly  scattered  around.  The  bath  it¬ 
self  is  circular,  and  composed  entirely  of 
marble  and  glass.  The  dome  is  formed 
of  the  purest  mountain  crystal,  and  the 
water-taps  are  of  massive  gold.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  never  leaves  this  batli  under  three 
hours. 

Sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid  was  kindness  it¬ 
self  to  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  but  for  all 
that  they  did  not  all  feel  happy.  One  of 
his  wives,  the  lovely  Ketiras,  fell  mortally 
in  love  with  a  general  whom  she  had  seen 
at  the  bazaars  and  in  his  k.alk  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Her  love  did  not  have  the  tragic 
ending  which  harem  adventures  assume  in 
romances.  Xo  band  of  Bostandjis  broke 
into  the  general’s  house  at  night,  and 
brought  an  executioner  with  them,  w'ho 
laid  the  lady’s  head  at  the  feet  of  her  lover ; 
no  mysterious  bark  pushed  out  in  the  dark 
into  the  Bosphorus,  and  discharged  a  sack 
from  which,  ere  it  sank  in  the  waves,  a 
voice  gasped :  “  Soon  united  wdth  thee 
eternally.’’  Ketiras  received  her  dis¬ 
charge,  when  the  Sultan  learned  the  state 
of  her  heart,  and  became  the  general’s 
wife  in  all  honor.  The  fortunate  man, 
however,  had  no  great  cause  to  rejoice  at 
this  union.  Accustomed  to  the  luxury  of 
the  serai,  the  lady  continued  her  lavish 
course,  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 


creditors  brought  her  husband’s  house- 
property  to  the  hammer,  and  he  was 
forced  to  request  his  removal  to  the 
cheapest  district  of  the  empire.  The 
magnanimous  Sultan,  however,  did  not 
long  leave  his  preferred  rival  in  banish¬ 
ment,  but  paid  .all  his  debts,  and  estab¬ 
lished  him  afresh  in  Constantinople. 
Whether  Lady  Ketiras  became  more 
economical  after  this,  our  deponent  say- 
eth  not. 

A  lady  of  honor,  of  the  name  of  Xaura, 
becjime  entangled  in  an  adventure  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  object  was  a  young 
Greek,  one  of  those  thorough  scanijis  who 
have  learned  nothing  more,  and  do  naught 
else,  in  the  wide  world  than  turn  the 
heads  of  simple  maidens.  The  acquaint¬ 
ance  commenced  with  a  flirtation,  and 
soon  attained  a  frightfully  serious  ch.arao- 
tor.  One  moniing  a  window  in  the 
serai  looking  out  on  the  llosphorus  was 
found  open,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  hon¬ 
or,  of  course  Xaura,  was  absent  without 
leave.  Her  Greek  took  her  to  Syra, 
where  the  old  piece  of  “love  in  a  cot¬ 
tage  ”  was  performed  with  Greek  varia¬ 
tions.  So  long  as  a  small  inheritance,  on 
which  the  lazy  lover  lived,  lasted,  matters 
went  on  decently,  but  so  soon  as  the  last 
drachma  w’as  gone,  nothing  was  left  of 
the  love -fire  but  the  dead  cold  ashes. 
Shortly  after  the  Greek  disappeared,  and 
Xaura,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  earned  a 
crust  hardly  enough  with  a  washerwoman, 
heard,  a  few  weeks  .after,  that  the  unfaith¬ 
ful  man  had  found,  and  hastily  married, 
a  rich  widow  at  the  Pineus.  She  was  a 
sensible,  brave  girl,  and  inste.ad  of  dying 
of  a  broken  heart  over  the  wash-tub,  she 
got  together  money  enough  to  carry  her 
to  Const.antinople,  and  threw  herself  at 
the  Sultan’s  feet.  The  attempt  proved 
successful :  she  was  pardoned,  received  her 
situation  again,  and  has  since  lived  right 
comfortably  on  her  five  hundred  piasters 
a  month ;  but  she  gets  out  of  the  way 
of  every  young  Greek  she  sees. 

This  kindness  of  Abd-ul-Medjid  was 
sadly  misused.  The  ladies  of  his  harem 
erniitted  themselves  expenses  tvhich  went 
eyond  all  bounds  even  for  Sultanas  and 
Odalisques.  Each  of  their  apartments 
Wits  crowded  wnth  those  elegant  and  ex¬ 
pensive  .articles  which  rejoice  the  femi¬ 
nine  heart,  in  the  shape  of  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds,  bottles  and  baskets.  The  good 
Sultan  forbade  this  enormous  outlay  at 
times,  but  then  a  universal  conspiracy 
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was  formed  affainst  him  ;  the  ladies  poat-  stammer  a  few  words  about  the  high  hon> 
ed,  cried,  and  scolded,  and,  in  order  to  or,  the  unex[>ected  happiness,  etc.  lie 
regain  his  peace,  Abd-uI-Mcdjid  had  no  then  proceeds  with  a  chamberlain,  who 
course  but  to  give  way.  In  1858  the  bears  the  imperial  Ilatt.,  to  the  Sublime 
mischief  had  grown  so  serious  that  the  Porte.  A  military  band  precedes  him, 
European  diplomatists  waited  on  the  Sul-  and  soldiers  are  drawn  up  along  the  road, 
tan  in  a  body,  and  earnestly  implored  him  !  who  present  arms.  At  the  head  of  the 
to  show  himself  master  of  his  own  house,  j  stairs  the  bridegroom  is  received  by  the 
Abd-ul-Medjid  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  grand  vizier,  conducted  by  him  into  a 
issued  a  Ilatti  -  Iluinayoun,  in  which  he  room  where  all  the  ministers  are  assem- 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  that,  apart  bled,  and  the  Halt,  is  read  aloud.  This 
from  the  necessary  ex]>cnscs  entailed  by  ceremony  corresponds  to  the  betrothal, 
the  marriages  of  princesses,  more  debts  The  marriage  ceremony  is  much  like 
had  been  incurred  than  he  was  in  a  posi-  that  of  the  ordinary  Turkish  nobles.  If 
tion  to  pay.  A  commission  of  officials  the  bridegroom  be  rich  he  himself  pays 
investigated  the  debts  of  the  serai,  and  |  for  the  trousseau,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
brought  together  in  a  very  short  period  a  i  the  Sultan  sends  him  the  money  for  it. 
total  of  five  hundred  thousand  purses,  or  The  pressnts  are  placed  in  gold  or  silver 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  piasters,  baskets,  on  whose  lid  flowers  or  billing 
Moreover,  it  was  not  the  Sultan's  fault  doves  are  represented,  and  consist  of  dia- 
that  these  debts  were  not  larger,  for  he  monds,  rubies,  pearls,  diadems,  bracelets, 
had  himself  demanded  sixty  million  pias-  girdles,  cups,  and  a  thousand  smaller  arti- 
ters  for  the  expenses  of  the  last  Bairam,  cles  in  gold,  furs,  gold  embroidered  dresses 
and  had  most  reluctantly  put  up  with  and  shaitls.  TTie  bridegroom  receives 
eleven  million  piasters,  which  were  ad-  from  his  father-in-law  a  splendid  saber, 
vanced  by  Baltazzi,  the  banker.  During  buttons,  and  a  watch  and  chain,  all  natu- 
the  investigation,  great  embezzlements  rally  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  from 
and  still  greater  extravagances  were  his  bride  a  rosary  of  fine  pearls  and  linen 
brought  to  light.  Many  officials  were  of  every  description.  The  custom  has  been 
discharged,  a  sister  and  four  married  abolished  of  the  ministers  making  pres- 
daugbters  of  the  Sultan  were  placed  un-  ents.  The  dowry  of  the  princess  is  most 
der  guardianship,  but  in  the  serai  itself  costly.  Madame  Olympia  saw  a  dress 
matters  remained  in  the  old  state.  which  cost  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

The  marriage  of  princesses,  on  whose  But  little  of  the  fine  texture  was  visible 
expenses,  as  the  Hatti  llumayoun  of  1858  beneath  the  embroidery  and  pearls, 
stated,  no  saving  could  be  effected,  de-  When  the  presents  have  been  delivered 
serves  special  notice.  If  one  of  the  Sul-  to  the  bridegroom,  the  bride  jiroceeds  on 
tan’s  daughters  has  attained  the  age  at  the  next  morning  to  his  house,  in  order  to 
which  Turkish  girls  are  generally  married,  look  at  the  arrangements.  Our  authoress 
the  father  seeks  a  husband  for  her  among  was  present  when  the  Princess  Fatime, 
the  nobles  at  bis  court.  If  a  young  man  the  betrothed  of  Ali  Ghalib  Pasha,  paid 
specially  please  her,  he  is  given  the  rank  such  a  visit.  Accompanied  by  a  numer- 
of  lieutenant-general,  nothing  lower  being  ous  suite,  the  bride  drove  in  a  state  carri- 
ever  selected.  The  chosen  imin  receives,  age  which  had  cost  £4500,  through  the 
in  addition,  a  magnificent,  fully-furnished  densely-crowded  streets.  She  wore  a  sky- 
palace  and  sixty  thousand  piasters  a  month  blue  silk  dress,  covered  with  a  mass  of 
pocket-money;  and,  in  addition,  his  fath-  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  her  be.ad  was  com¬ 
er-in-law  defrays  all  the  housekeeping  ex-  pletcly  veiled  in  a  texture  of  gold  thread, 
penses.  The  bridegroom  received  her  on  the  thresh- 

The  bridegroom  is  not  always  over  and  old  of  his  house.  lie  was  a  handsome 
above  pleased  at  being  selected.  If  he  be  young  man,  but  naturally  somewhat  pale 
married,  he  is  obliged  to  get  a  divorce,  .and  excited,  as  he  had  never  seen  his 
he  must  never  have  a  wife  or  mistress  in  future  w'ife,  and  on  this  occasion  could 
addition  to  the  princess ;  and,  moreover,  only  notice  her  outline  as  she  was  so  over- 
be  is  regarded  as  the  servant  rather  than  laden  M'ith  ornaments.  When  he  bad 
the  husband  of  bis  wife.  The  Sultan  him-  saluted  her  with  a  deep  bow  and  led  her 
self  announces  to  him  his  impending  good  by  the  hand  into  the  house,  he  would 
fortune,  and  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  bow  away  again.  This  first  visit  of  the  bride 
reverentially,  kisS  the  Sultan’s  feet,  and  is  intended  to  enable  her  to  examine  the 
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internal  arranffonents  of  her  future  home 
without  any  obstacles  or  disturbance. 

The  actual  meeting  of  the  new  couple 
takes  place  on  the  evening  of  this  day. 
At  nine  o’clock  the  princess  proceeds  to 
the  state-room  of  the  palace  prepared  for 
her,  and  seats  herself  on  a  throne.  Two 
ladies  of  honor  station  themselves  on 
either  side  of  her.  At  the  feet  of  the 
lady,  who  is  splendidly  dressed  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  large  veil,  lies  a  richly  embroid¬ 
ered  carpet.  The  husband  has  supfted  in 
his  old  residence  with  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  said  his  pravers  in  a  mosque. 
Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  he  proceeds  to 
the  pnneess,  and  is  conducted  to  her  by 
two  eunuchs,  who  arc  awaiting  him  at 
the  door.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
kneel  down  on  the  carpet  and  offer  up  a 
prayer.  When  this  is  concluded  he  ap- 
roaches  his  wife,  salutes  her  submissively, 
isscs  her  hand,  and  says  a  few  words  that 
occur  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  ladies 
of  honor  than  remove  her  veil,  and  he  sees 
whether  he  has  married  a  pretty  or  an  ugly 
woman. 

Whether  she  be  pretty  or  the  contrary, 
a  princess  will  always  let  her  husband  feel 
how  high  she  stands  above  him.  He  occu- 

i>ies  a  room  next  to  hers,  and  must  await 
jer  commands  there  at  all  hours.  Whether 
he  have  friends  with  him  or  be  alone,  so 
soon  as  one  of  her  eunuchs  summons  him 
to  her  presence  he  must  rise  at  once,  make 
a  temen.a — that  is  to  say,  touch  the  ground 
and  then  his  forehead  with  his  right  hand 
— and  proceed  to  her  apartment.  There 
ho  is  expected  to  stand  until  she  requests 
him  to  be  seated.  If  he  wish  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  family,  or  go  out  on  business, 
he  must  first  ask  her  leave ;  and  if  he  re¬ 
main  away  unusually  late,  be  must  inform 
her  of  it  and  of  the  cause.  Ilis  wife  never 
lets  him  go  out  alone,  some  of  her  eunuchs 
accompanying  him,  and  would  inform  her 
if  he  were  to  do  any  thing  naughty. 

In  such  marriages  the  couple  do  not 
take  their  meals  together.  Ilis  are  served 
up  to  him  in  his  room  without  ceremony, 
while  she  eats  like  a  princess.  At  meal¬ 
time  a  handsome  carpet  is  spread  in  her 
room,  and  a  large  or  small  table  placed 
upon  it,  according  as  to  whether  the  lady 
dines  alone  or  has  invited  other  ladies. 


For  her  use  a  large  silver  salver  is  brought 
and  covered  with  fine  muslin.  licfore  the 
me.al  begins,  a  young  slave,  who  has  no 
other  duty  but  this,  kneels  down  before 
her,  holds  up  a  golden  w'ash-basin,  and 
pours  lukewarm  water  over  her  hands 
from  a  can  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  am¬ 
phorae.  Another  female  slave  hands  her 
a  napkin  of  white  silk  with  gold  fringe. 
Tlie  kitchen  is  outside  the  harem,  and  all 
the  dishes  are  brought  in  in  a  basket  lined 
with  white  muslin.  This  basket  is  sealed 
up  in  the  kitchen,  and  before  the  princess 
tastes  a  dish,  a  lady  in  w^aiting  examines 
the  seals  to  see  that  they  arc  unbroken. 
After  dinner,  during  which  female  slaves 
perform  music,  the  princess  washes  her 
tiands  again,  and  then  proceeds  to  another 
room  in  order  to  perform  her  devotions. 
After  this  the  evening’s  amusements  com¬ 
mence.  Reclining  on  a  divan,  she  smokes 
a  pipe  or  cigar,  while  slaves  read  or  sing 
to  her.  If  she  has  invited  any  lady  friends, 
there  is  a  concert,  or  ballet,  or  a  theatrical 
performance,  and  during  it  rare  fruits, 
pastry,  and  coffee  are  handed  round.  If 
the  princess  desires  to  see  gentlemen,  she 
gives  her  husband  orders  to  send  out  in¬ 
vitations  to  certain  persons.  Such  guests 
assemble  in  a  room  divided  into  two  com¬ 
partments  by  a  gilt  grating.  On  one  side 
IS  the  princess  with  her  ladies,  and  hears 
and  sees  without  being  seen ;  on  the  other 
side  are  the  gentlemen,  who  select  such 
topics  of  conversation  as  will  amuse  her 
imperial  highness. 

The  husband  has  no  way  of  escaping 
his  serfdom.  His  princess  can  be  separat¬ 
ed  from  him  at  any  moment,  but  he  must 
stick  to  her.  He  has  no  other  consolation 
but  the  one  that  his  existence  costs  him 
nothing,  and  that  he  has  such  a  share  of 
the  fabulous  luxury  which  his  wife  in¬ 
dulges  in  as  she  allows  him.  These  hus¬ 
bands  of  princesses  must  be  regarded  as 
the  scape-goat  which  the  male  sex  offers 
up  as  a  punishment  for  its  contempt  of 
women.  At  any  rate,  the  prohibition 
for  such  husbands  having  a  second  and 
third  wife  is  a  Turkish  confession  hpw  dis¬ 
honoring  polygamy  is.  The  Turks  ought 
to  derive  from  it  the  moral  :  “  What  you 
do  not  wish  to  happen  to  a  princess, 
ought  not  to  happen  to  another  woman.” 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES.- 

To  the  west  of  Ijeip*ig  there  extends  for  never  attains  any  object,  without  first 
miles  a  splendid  wood  of  old  oaks,  beeches,  going  astray  twenty  or  thirty  times.  The 
and  other  leafy  trees.  Most  of  the  towns-  best  men  will  often  rush  into  these  wrong 
people  are  only  acquainted  with  the  small  paths,  because  the  straight  road  to  science 
portion  which  immediately  borders  the  is  not  much  more  diverting  than  a  high- 
city  gates.  The  “  wild  v.alley  of  roses,”  w.ay  laid  down  in  a  right  line,  running  lie- 
,  as  the  wilder  portion  of  the  wood  is  called,  tween  poplar  trees  to  a  distant  steeple, 
is  not  visited  by  many  persons.  It  is  true  The  last  century  had  a  special  temptation 
that  various  disagreeables  are  met  with  to  turn  from  its  philosophic  highway  side- 
here,  which  are  also  to  be  found,  though  ways  into  the  bushes.  Enlightenment  not 
parti.ally,  in  the  tame  valley  of  roses,  only  had  something  dry  and  repulsive 
Wild  garlic  grows  over  Large  stretches  of  about  it,  but  its  fundamental  princijiles 
ground,  and  diffuses  too  strong  an  odor,  were  so  simple  and  self-evident  that  a 
which  in  spring  is  unendurable ;  flies  and  clever  or  vain  man  could  not  feel  particu- 
other  nuisances  behave  in  the  most  im-  larly  flattered  at  knowing  no  more  than 
pertinent  manner  after  a  heavy  shower,  what  the  sparrows  twittered  on  the  roofs, 
and  among  the  life-weary  of  the  neighbor-  To  this  motive  of  employing  one’s  self 
ing  city  there  is  an  unplea8.ant  tacit  agree-  with  things  unknown  to  the  genend 
ment  to  carry  out  the  voluntary  closing  public,  were  added  the  obscure  impulse 
act  of  their  existence  in  the  valley  of  roses,  and  feverish  restlessness  which  had  taken 
It  is  not  every  man  who  can  stand  going  possession  of  the  century-.  Men  felt  that 
out  t6  pluck  snowdrops  or  campanulas,  they  were  marching  towards  a  new  era, 
and  unexpectedly  come  across  a  banging  but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  they 
body.  should  behave  under  way  or  when  they 

OnOctober  8th,  1774,  a  corpse  was  lying  reached  their  destination.  Reveling  in 
on  the  ground  in  this  valley  of  roses.  The  feelings  and  forebodings,  they  awaited,  as 
man,  who  had  shot  himself  bene.ath  the  au-  the  whole  literature  of  the  age  evidences, 
tumn-tintedroofoffoliage,  was  well  known,  something  great  and  monstrous:  a  regen- 
He  had  called  himself  Colonel  von  Stein-  eration,  a  Messianic  movement,  a  revela- 
bach,  .and  given  himself  out  to  be  the  son  tion.  3Iany  of  the  new  principles  had 
of  a  French  prince ;  but,  prior  to  his  death,  always  had  partisans,  who  had  been  com- 
it  w'as  notorious  that  the  name  of  Scrop-  polled  to  retire  into  obscurity  before  the 
fer,  under  which  he  had  served  in  a  Prus-  Inquisition  and  tyranny ;  and  as  in  the 
sian  hussar  regiment,  and  kept  a  coffee  last  century  every  thing  was  over-esteemed 
house  in  Leipzig,  was  liis  real  name.  Was  which  did  not  stand  on  the  tottering  found- 
this  man,  who,  after  his  death,  aroused  a  ations  of  society  in  that  d.ay,  the  most 
real  enthusiasm  in  Saxony,  an  impostor  or  exaggerated  importance  was  given  to  the 
a  visionary  ;  or  was  he,  whether  wittingly  secret  societies  which  the  persecuted  of 
or  unwittingly,  an  instrument  employed  former  times  had  formed.  Men  flocked 
by  others  in  order  to  attain  certain  jmliti-  to  join  them,  some  in  order  to  become  ac- 
cal  aims  ?  Tliese  questions  'occur  to  us  quainted  with  mysterious  truths  and  rev- 
not  merely  in  his  case,  but  in  that  of  all  elations,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
the  adepts  of  the  last  century  ;  and  hence  brought  to  Europe,  according  to  the  tra- 
we  must  spend  a  few  moments  with  them,  ditions  of  the  secret  societies,  from  the 

We  will  commence  with  a  proposition  Pyramids  through  the  Pythagoreans,  Es- 
which,  though  trite,  is  indispensable,  senes,  and  Templars ;  others,  in  order  to 
Every  science  issues  from  errors,  and  re-  build  up  in  the  silence  of  night  a  temple 
m.ains  for  a  long  time  in  them,  like  the  of  reason,  which  could  be  shown  perfect- 
rosebud  in  its  green  sheath.  Humanity  ly  finished  to  the  coming  dawn ;  many, 
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bec.'iuse  they  believed  that  they  would 
form  a  mystic  union  with  Deity ;  many, 
too,  because  they  dreamed  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone,  and  other  usefnl  things ;  and 
many,  very  many,  because  it  became 
fashionable. 

The  choice  among  the  existing  societies 
was  not  a  largo  one.  The  best  known  of 
all,  the  Freemasons’,  certainly  attracted 
through  its  secrecy  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  of 
brotherly  and  human  love.  In  addition 
to  the  Freemasons  were  the  Templars, 
M’ho  reconstituted  themselves  immediately 
after  the  cruel  execution  of  Jacques  de 
Molay,  and  whose  grand -masters  have 
existed  in  uninterrupted  succession  up  to 
the  most  recent  times.  These,  and  a  few 
smaller  societies,  were  not  suflicient,  how¬ 
ever,  and  hence  a  number  of  secret  socie¬ 
ties  was  formed :  Philalethes,  Illuminati, 
Kosicrucians,  Martinists,  United  Friends, 
Charitable  Knights  of  the  Holy  City,  etc. 
Some  of  these  societies  counted  many 
members,  and  were  largely  extended. 
Through  this,  and  owing  to  the  mystery 
in  which  they  enveloped  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  pompousness  displayed,  tbey 
imposed  on  the  fancy  of  their  ooterapo- 
raries.  Even  a  Goethe  had  ^a'  certain 
amount  of  we.akne8s  for  a  CagUostro.  At 
the  present  day  the  history  of  the  secret 
orders  remains  attractive,  and  the  French 
more  es}>ecially  devote  great  attention  to 
it.  Three  works,  which  have  just  appear¬ 
ed  in  I’aris,  supply  us  with  illustrative 
matter.* 

Such  an  extended  association  as  that  of 
the  last  century  invited  men  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  and  the  most  different  ten¬ 
dencies  sought  to  secure  its  aid.  Charles 
Edward  the  Pretender  formed  a  party 
in  the  lodges  of  strict  observances,  the 
Jesuits  crept  in  among  the  lioiscrucians, 
and  wherever  there  w.a8  a  back  door  open, 
and  the  Due  dc  Chartres,  ailerwards  Due 
d’Orleans,  and  Philipi>e  Egalit6,  gained 
the  Grand  Orient  in  Paris  to  bis  side.  The 
political  or  religious  side-views  of  the 
orders  were  the  currents  in  which  numer¬ 
ous  adventurers  swam  merrily.  Most  of 
the  latter,  if  not  all,  were  swindlers,  and 
carried  on  political  intrigue  as  a  lucrative 

*  Matter :  SaitU  Martin,  It  PhUoaaphe  Inconnu. 
Sa  Vie  ei  set  Ecrita.  Matter:  Emanuel  de  Sweden¬ 
borg.  Sa  Vie  tee  EcriU  et  ta  Doctrine.  And,  Let 
Sectee  ^  Soeiitet  Seeritee  Politiquet  et  Beligieutee. 
Par  le  Comte  le  Couteulx  de  Centelea.  All  three 
are  published  by  Didier,  Paris.  , 
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and  protecting  irapipyov,  Scr6])fer,  to 
whose  tragical  end  we  have  referred,  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  his  conjurations 
as  an  agent  of  the  Jesuits.  He  horrified 
the  Prussian  court  and  all  Ilerlin  by  propb- 
ecying  the  death  of  several  well-Known 
characters,  and  some  of  bis  prophecies 
came  true.  He,  however,  carried  on  his 
game  too  impudently  and  coarsely,  so  that 
his  protectors  separated  from  him,  and 
allowed  him  to  sink  into  a  state  of 
poverty.  ' 

Scropfer  had  taken  up  a  system  of  in¬ 
cantations  ready  prepared  for  him.  How 
it  was  arranged  is  not  known  with  perfect 
accuraev,  and  hence  we  can  only  speak 
generally.  The“Magian8”  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Jill  the  effects  of  the  magic  lantern 
and  phantasmagoria,  all  the  ocular  illusions 
‘which  had  been  produced  by  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  Father  Kircher  ana  Robertson, 
as  well  as  all  the  laws  of  refiected  light. 
In  the  East  they  had  learned  certain  ca¬ 
toptric  laws,  for  which  they  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  celebrated  magic  mirrors,  which 
the  pagan  priests  are  said  to  have  em¬ 
ployed.  Catoptromancy,  or  prophecying 
from  a  series  of  pre-arranged  mirrors,  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  effect,  for  it  was  only 
requisite  to  engrave  on  the  back  of  a  mir¬ 
ror  objects  in  relief  and  place  them  before 
a  reflecting  surface  in  order  to  produce 
them  exactly  as  they  were.  These  objects 
(pictures  of  the  dead)  were,  however, 
motionless,  and  to  make  the  spectator 
believe  that  he  saw  something  supernatu¬ 
ral,  a  second  deception  must  be  produced. 
This  the  Magian  effected  by  certain  odors, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hal¬ 
lucinations  in  young  persons.  Hence 
the  necromancers  preferred  that  children 
should  gaze  into  their  magic  mirrors. 
Deceived  by  images  which  their  own 
brain  invented,  these  children  announced 
fearful  tilings  as  seen  by  them,  and  thus 
frequently  induced  sensible  men  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  power  of  incantation.  The 
Magian  had  otb6r  apparatus  in  his  arsenal. 
In  order  to  perfect  the  formation  of  daz¬ 
zling  representations  by  the  aid  of  h^dro- 
mancy,  (prophecying  with  water,)  he 
placed  in  the  center  of  tlie  magic  circle  a 
crystal  ball  filled  with  water,  on  which 
frequently  floated  a  lump  of  burning  cam¬ 
phor,  whose  vapor  strengthened  the  effect 
of  the  objects  revealed  in  the  water. 
Finally,  the  necromancers  employed  the 
newly-discovered  forces  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  so  that  they  operated  with 
8S 
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perfectly  quiet  for  a  year.  lie  calculated 
very  correctly  that  the  Parisians  would 
soon  grow  half  m.ad  through  curiosity  to 
know  what  he  w’as  .about.  When  he  had 
brought  them  to  this  state,  he  summoned 
deputies  from  the  seventy-two  Parisian 
lodges  to  his  house,  and  treated  them  to 
a  grand  invocation  of  spirits.  lie  allowed 
his  guests  to  summon  ghosts  according  to 
their  taste,  and  they  ordered  up  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  D’Alambert,  the  Abbe  Voisenon, 
Montesejuieu,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 
The  invited  persons  appeared  as  punctu¬ 
ally  as  the  atone  guest  in  **  Don  J uan,” 
and  the  company  diverted  themselves  ex¬ 
cellently  with  them.  As  the  living  guests 
promisee!  to  be  silent  about  the  adventure, 
all  Paris  heard  about  it,  and  then  the  la¬ 
dies  wished  to  have  their  share.  With 
the  attentive  |K)litene88  which  Cagliostro 
.always  displ.ayed  in  such  cases,  he  oftered 
to  form  a  lady’s  lodge,  but  six-and-thirty 
members  must  give  in  their  names  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  first  evening  the  list  was 
full,  and  each  of  the  virgins  of  Isis  had 
paid  one  hundred  Louis  d’or.  Paris  did 
not  talk  almut  the  sittings  which  the  ladies 
held,  for  Cagliostro,  in  order  to  keep  his 
secret  and  his  three  thous.and  six  hundred 
Louis,  had  been  cautious  enough  to  invite 
the  six-and-thirty  lovers  of  the  female 
adepts. 

Shortly  after  occurred  the  notorious 
necklace  affair,  which  h.as  always  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  proof  that  the  orders  were  1.1- 
boring  to  undermine  the  monarchy.  We 
are  bound  earnestly  to  protest  against  such 
an  assumption,  not  on  behalf  of  the  or¬ 
ders,  which  do  not  concern  us,  but  for  the 
sake  of  history  and  common  sense.  It  is 
not  at  all  logic.il  to  say  that  this  occur¬ 
rence  was  injurious,  and,  therefore,  was 
designed  to  injure.  Cagliostro,  the  only 
Iterson  standing  in  connection  with  the 
secret  societies  of  all  those  mixed  up  in 
the  odious  drama  of  the  diamond  neck¬ 
lace,  did  not  think  at  the  time  about  any 
republican  conspiracy,  but  of  something 
far  more  substanti.il  —  1,600,000  livres. 
Such  was  the  price  of  the  necklace,  w’hich 
was  to  acquire  the  queen’s  affection  for 
the  vain  and  dissipated  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
as  he  had  been  induced  to  believe.  Cag¬ 
liostro,  during  his  first  stay  in  Paris,  had 
formed  the  acqu.iintance  of  the  Abbe 
Georget,  the  cardinal’s  secretary,  and  had 
become  known  to  the  latter  by  name  at 
least.  When  he  returned,  and  shut  him¬ 
self  up  for  a  year,  the  Countess  Lamothe, 


the  pretended  descendant  of  the  Valois, 
who  was  the  chief  actress  in  the  intrigue, 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  he 
associated.  That  he  was  deeply  implicat¬ 
ed  is  proved  by  the  caution  he  displayed 
when  the  strings  began  to  be  drawn 
tighter.  The  cardin.il  received  letters 
paid  to  l)e  written  by  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  thence  resolved  to  purchase  the  neck¬ 
lace.  At  this  decisive  moment,  Caglios¬ 
tro  stepped  forward,  held  a  magico-mj-sti- 
eal  session,  and  informed  the  cardinal, 
through  his  “  dove,”,  that  the  negotiation 
commenced  was  worthy  of  him,  and  the 
queen  would  heap  favors  upon  him.  Up¬ 
on  this,  the  necklace  was  purchased,  and 
embezzled  by  the  Lamothe.  Up  to  this 
time  Cagliostro  had  lived  in  Lyons,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  able  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  care¬ 
fully  destroyed  every  proof  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  thief.  Who  were  the  other 
personages  of  the  drama  ?  Lamothe,  an 
adventurer  of  the  ordin.iry  stamp ;  Vil- 
lette,  an  ex-gendarme  and  forger ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Oliva,  a  girl  who  bore  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  queen.  Thanks  to  his 
precautions,  Cagliostro  escaped  the  sen¬ 
tence  [lassed  on  his  accoraplice-s  but  wa.'« 
eventually  punished  at  Rome  for  his  re¬ 
peated  acts  of  swindling  by  imprisonment 
for  life.  What  was  the  fate  of  I..orenza  is 
unknown.  The  Countess  Lamothe,  about 
whom  a  report  was  spread  in  1791  that  she 
had  just  died  in  London,  is  said  to  have  lived 
till  the  end  of  the  Restoration  at  Artois. 
As  for  her  husband,  it  is  certain  that  he 
lived  up  to  1829  in  Paris,  and  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  Louis  XV^III.  gave  him  a  pen¬ 
sion.  Who  can  solve  this  riddle  ? 

From  these  qu.acksalvers  and  impostors 
of  the  secret  societies  we  will  now  turn 
to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Illuminati 
and  Martinists  of  the  age,  who  courage¬ 
ously  died  for  the  same  monarchy  w'hich 
his  brethren  are  said  to  have  undermined. 
Jacques  Cazotte,  born  circa  1720,  at  Di¬ 
jon,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  eventually 
removed  to  Paris,  and  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Admiralty.  In  1747  he 
had  attained  the  rank  of  a  commissary, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  literature, 
more  especially  to  poetry.  Appointed 
comptroller  of  tne  Leeward  Islands,  ne  went 
to  Martinique,  where  he  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  classes,  and  soon  after 
married  Elizabeth  Roignan,  daughter  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  colony.  In  Mar¬ 
tinique  he  composed  two  ballads,  which 
have  held  their  place  in  French  litesature. 
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When  the  English  attacked  the  island 
in  1749,  Cazotte  displayed  great  activity, 
and  even  a  considerable  share  of  strategic 
ability.  Recalled  to  France  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  he  asked  leave  to  retire, 
whicli  was  granted  on  the  most  honorable 
conditions,  and  with  the  title  of  a  commis- 
sary -general  of  the  navy.  lie  settled  with 
his  wife  and  children  at  Pierry,  an  estate 
of  his  brother’s,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eper- 
nay.  lie  had  sold  his  property  in  3Iar- 
tinique  to  Lavalette,  superior  of  the  Jesu¬ 
its,  and  taken  his  bills  on  the  Company, 
but  the  Jesuits  refused  to  acknowledge 
these  bills,  and  this  produced  the  first  of 
those  lawsuits  which  eventually  led  to  ^ 
the  suppression  of  the  order. 

At  this  period  Cazotte  published  his 
novel  Le  DiabU  Amoureux,  which  not  so 
long  ago  mystified  the  editor  of  a  London 
periodical,  as  some  one  sold  him  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  old  work  as  a  modem  original, 
lie  now  became  an  Illumine,  and  joined  a 
lodge  of  Martinists,  in  which  Jewish  met¬ 
aphysics  were  combined  with  the  obscure 
theories  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
and  w'hose  adepts  believed  they  could  at¬ 
tain  an  authority  over  the  spirit  world. 
As  a  Martinist,  Cazotte  wrote  his  Ara¬ 
bian  Fbibles,  in  whose  cheerful  and  mild 
tone  nothing  mystical  is  to  be  traced.  A 
friend  of  the  marvelous,  he  had  received 
from  nature  the  gift  of  catching  the  fanci¬ 
ful  side  of  things,  and  was  fond  of  telling 
strange  stories.  Among  others,  he  u^d 
to  talk  about  Marion  Delorme,  whom  ^ 
stated  he  had  frequently  seen  before  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ;  and  from  her  narrative  he  produc¬ 
ed  the  most  remarkable  details  about  the 
death  of  Henri  IV.  This  was  naturally 
a  fiction,  but  the  gloomy  prophecy  in 
which  Cazotte  is  said  to  have  predicted 
to  a  large  family  their  death  by  the  guil¬ 
lotine  years  before  the  Revolution,  is  also 
a  fiction,  and  one  of  La  Harpe. 

When  the  disturbances  began,  Cazotte 
retired  into  Champagne.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  lamenting  the  course  of 
events,  but  made  his  son,  Scajvola,  join 
the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  k^t  up  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  king.  Scsevola  was 
engaged  in  the  flight  to  Varennes,  pro¬ 
tected  the  royal  couple  on  their  return 
ftom  ill-treatment,  and  saved  the  Dauphin. 
When  the  Tuileries  were  taken  by  storm 
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on  August  10th,  Cazotte’s  letters  to  the 
king  were  found  in  the  office  of  Laporte, 
the  intendant.  Fouquier  Tinville  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  the  order  for  his  arrest  to 
Pierry.  “  Dost  thou  know’  these  letters  ?” 
the  police  official  asked  him.  “  They  are 
from  me,”  Cazotte  replied.  “  And  I  wrote 
them  from  my  father’s  dictation,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  order  that 
she  might  share  his  cell.  Both  were  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Abbaye  towards  the  close  of 
A^ust. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Longwy  by 
the  Prussians  inflamed  the  Parisians  to 
commit  the  September  murders.  Mail- 
lard’s  bands  had  been  killing  the  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  Abbaye  for  hours,  when  to¬ 
wards  midnight  Cazotte’s  name  was  called 
out.  He  walked  up  to  the  prosecutor, 
answ’ered  a  few  questions,  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  his  sentence  :  “  To  La  Force.” 
This  was  the  formula  which  had  been  se¬ 
lected  in  order  to  intimate  to  the  watch¬ 
ful  myrmidons  that  the  prisoner  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  He  had  just  reached 
the  door  which  led  to  the  court- yard,  filled 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  when  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  rushed  up,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  implored  mercy  for 
him.  The  executioners  were  affected. 
Maillard  was  still  hesitating,  when  a  man 
of  the  people  offered  the  courageous 
daughter  a  glass,  and  said  :  “  Citoyenne, 
in  order  to  prove  to  Maillard  that  thou 
art  no  aristocrat,  drink  to  the  welfare  of’ 
the  nation  and  the  victory  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.”  Elizabeth  drank,  and  she  and  her 
father  were  set  at  liberty  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators. 

“  I  am  not  saved  for  long,”  Cazotte  said 
on  the  following  day  to  some  friends  w’ho 
congratulated  him.  “  A  few  moments  be¬ 
fore  you  came  in  I  had  a  vision.  I  saw  a 
gendarme  who  was  seeking  me,  and  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him.  I  appeared 
before  the  maire  of  Paris,  who  sent  me  to 
the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  court.  My  hour  has  come.”  In 
truth  his  vision  was  realized  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1 4th.  His  trial  was  soon  got  through, 
and  the  sentence  was  death.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  25th,  1792,  Cazotte  was  beheaded.  Ere 
he  was  fastened  to  the  board,  he  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold  and  shouted 
across  the  Carrousel  square :  “  I  die  as  I 
have  lived,  faithful  to  God  and  my  king.” 
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From  th*  Lon 


THE  S  I  N  A 


WmiiN  little  more  than  four  years 
from  the  present  time,  a  well-known  for- 
ci^  scholar  and  biblical  antiquarian  has 
discovered  what  is  likely  to  prove  the 
oldest  extant  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures ;  has  published  in  three  folio 
volumes,  together  with  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  of  preface  and  other  illustration,  a 
8U|K>rb  and  most  exact  facsimile  of  the 
said  manuscript — such  a  facsimile  as  never 
manuscript  before  was  fortunate  enough 
to  boast  of ;  and,  in  honor  of  what  he  wise¬ 
ly  judge<l  to  be  the  feeling  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  with  the  design  of  giving  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  siicred  letters,  has  prepared 
and  sent  forth  in  common  type  a  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  but  very  elaborate  and  accu¬ 
rate  edition  of  the  New  Testament  part  of 
his  larger  work.  It  is  a  wonder  in  an  age 
of  wonders  ;  and  we  scarcely  know  which 
feature  of  the  case  is  the  more  surprising, 
whether  the  extraordinary  manner  m 
which  Jlivine  I’rovideuce  put  Dr.  Tis- 
chendorf  in  possession  of  the  Sinai  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Bible,  or  the  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  literary  enthusiasm,  critical  sub¬ 
tlety,  long-practiced  erudition,  and  uu-^ 
measured  energy  and  perseverance,  to 
which  we  are  inaebted  for  so  speedy  and 
.yet  BO  satisfiictory  a  publication  of  it. 
Envy  herself  will  hold  her  breath  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  prodigious  labors  which  the 
discoverer  and  editor  of  this  priceless 
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monument  of  the  faith  has  brought  to  so 
triumphant  a  termination. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Sinai 
manuscript  reads  more  like  a  rom.once 
than  a  narrative  of  sober  facts.  It  was  in 
the  year  1841  than  Dr.  Tischendorf  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  critical  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  connection  with  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  in  further  prosecution  of 
his  biblicsil  researches,  he  spent  most  of 
the  time  between  the  autumn  of  1840  and 
the  spring  of  1844  in  visiting  the  public  li¬ 
braries  of  France,  England,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Italy,  exploring  their  treasures, 
and  gathering  from  them  many  precious 
contributions  to  the  service  of  sacred  criti¬ 
cism.  While  thus  engaged,  he  conceived  a 
strong  desire  to  travel  through  those  orien¬ 
tal  countries  from  which  Western  Europe 
has  drawn  so  much  manuscript  wealth  ; 
and  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  King  of 
Saxony  be  was  able  to  gratify  this  desire, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1844  in  Egypt  and  in  other  regions  of  tlie 
Levant,  where  the  old  monasteries  and 
their  unknown  stores  of  books  are  crum¬ 
bling  into  dust.  The  month  of  May  saw 
him  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  and  there,  W'hile  turning 
over  the  contents  of  a  waste-paper  basket 
in  the  library,  he  lighted,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise  and  joy,  upon  several  fragments  of  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint 
— a  manuscript  not  less  ancient,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  than  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era. 

The  monks  were  accustomed  to  feed 
their  oven  out  of  the  basket ;  and  the  bas¬ 
ket,  in  its  turn,  was  fed,  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  out  of  the  library.  The  fire  had 
already  put  many  of  the  compeers  of  Dr. 
Tischenuorf’s  foundling  beyond  the  reach 
of  bis  criticism.  He  was  successful,  how¬ 
ever,  in  rescuing  and  in  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  biblical  fragments  which  he 
had  dug  out  of  the  basket.  At  the  same 
time  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  show¬ 
ed  him  other  and  larger  portions  of  the 
Codex  to  which  the  fragments  originally 
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belonged.  Among  these  were  the  whole  I  nianuscripls*  both  Greek  and  Oriental, 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  the  last  page  '  particularly  such  as  were  fitted  to  promote 
,  of  which  Dr.  Tischendorf  transcribed,  the  !  the  advancement  of  biblical  and  ecclesias- 
first  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees,  and  j  tical  learning.  In  September,  1858,  after 
some  others.  As  may  be  supposed,  our  various  negoti-itions  and  preliminary  ar- 
traveler  was  most  anxious  to  become  mas-  {  rangements,  he  received  instructions  from 
ter  of  so  unlooked-for  and  valuable  a  prize.  |  the  emperor  to  carry  out  his  proposition. 
The  monks,  however,  could  not  be  per-  ■  It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time  he 
suaded  to  part  with  it.  To  secure  the ,  was  pushing  through  the  press  the  latter 
safe  keeping  of  the  manuscript,  their  guest  part  of  his  seventh  edition  of  the  New 
was  compelled  to  give  them  some  idea  I  Testament,  begun  two  years  before.  This 
of  its  worth  ;  and  their  newly  acquired  |  caused  some  delay.  With  great  difficulty 
knowledge  seems  to  have  proved  more  :  he  succeeded  in  finishing  the  Testament 
than  a  match  for  the  magic  of  his  thalers,  j  before  the  close  of  the  year  ;  and  only  a 
The  basket  -  fragments  I)r.  Tischendorf!  few  d.ays  of  January,  1859,  had  elapsed, 
took  home  with  him  to  Germany  ;  and  [  when  he  w'as  the  third  time  bound  for  the 
full  critical  examination  having  certified  !  East,  with  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  view  as 
him  of  the  correctness  of  his  first  conjee- 1  his  first  great  field  of  observation  and 
tures  as  to  their  age,  he  published  them  in  labor.  On  the  31  st  of  January  he  found 
facsimile  at  Leipsic  in  1846,  under  a  title  ^  himself  once  more  among  his  old  friends 
suggested  by  the  name  of  his  royal  patron,  of  the  convent  on  Mount  Sinai.  And 
Coder  Friaerico  Augtintatnttty  sive  Frag- 1  now  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Vienna  Feteris  Teetamenti  e  Codice  Gr(e-'  discovery.  Dr.  Tischendorf  had  put  the 
CO,  omnium  facile  antiguissimo.  Mean-  world  in  possession  of  important  j>ortions 
while,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  edi- 1  of  the  text  of  a  biblical  manuscript,  gener- 
tor  maintained  a  prudent  silence  as  to  the  '  ally  admitted  to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen 
spot  in  which  he  had  met  with  his  manu-  j  hundred  years  old.  lie  ha<l  likewise  ad¬ 
script;  the  most  he  allowed  to  be  gener-  vertised  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  other 
ally  known  being  that  njore  might  be  pos- 1  and  larger  remains  of  the  same  manuscript, 
sibly  obtained,  if  the  matter  were  kept  though  they  had  disappeared,  and  their 
secret.  j  fate  was  unknown  to  him.  Ilis  present 

In  1853  Dr.  Tischendorf  was  again  at  j  visit  to  Sinai  not  only  cleared  up  the  mys- 
Sinai ;  and  now  he  made  no  doubt  of  be-  j  tery  of  the  missing  treasure,  but  0{H‘ned 
ing  able  cither  to  purchase  the  manuscript  ^  to  him  and  to  Christendom  an  unimagined 
which  he  had  seen  in  1844,  or  at  least  to  revelation  of  yet  higher  wealth.  Dr. 
make  a  copy  of  it  for  a  second  and  enlarg-  j  Tischendorf  had  bt‘en  several  days  at  the 
ed  e<lition  of  his  Frederic- Auguetue  Co-  Monastery.  He  had  kept  ej’es  and  ears 
der.  To  his  great  astonishment  and  vex-j  oiKm  continually — but  in  vain.  He  must 
ation,  however,  he  neither  saw  the  m.anu-  j  leave.  On  the  4th  of  I'ebriiary  he  dis- 
script,  nor  could  g.ain  any  information  as  patched  a  ser>  ant  to  fetch  his  lledouins 
to  what  had  become  of  it.  He  concluded  with  the  camels  to  carry  him  back  to 
that  it  must  have  found  its  way  into  Eu-  Cairo.  That  same  day,  later  on,  he  took 
rope  through  some  unknown  clnanncl,  and  a  walk  with  the  steward  of  the  convent, 
contented  himself  by  inserting  the  page  and  talked  with  him  on  the  subject  near- 
of  Isaiah  alwve  mentioned  in  his  3ionu-  est  to  his  thoughts — the  (troek  version  of 
menta  i^kicra,  published  at  Leipsic  in  the  Seventy.  He  had  brought  copies  of 
1855,  and  by  announcing  to  the  world  his  own  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
and  claiming  as  his  own  discovery  the  as  of  his  New  Testament,  with  him  as 
existence  somewhere  of  other  remains  of  presents  to  the  brethren  ;  and  these  formed 
the  manuscript  of  which  this  fragment  a  convenient  jieg  to  hang  the  conversation 
and  the  facsimile  of  two  years  before  were  on.  On  returning  from  their  walk  they 
parts.  went  together  into  the  steward’s  dormi- 

The  year  following,  with  the  consent  of  tory.  Here  the  steward  told  him  that  he 
the  Kingof  Saxony,  Dr.  Tischendorf  open-  had  a  copy  of  the  Seventy,  which  he  im- 
ed  a  communication  with  the  Emperor  of  mediately  fetched  from  a  corner  of  the 
Russia  through  his  ambassador  at  Dresden,  room  and  laid  on  the  table.  It  was 
soliciting  the  imperial  permission  and  W'raj^ied  in  a  red  cloth.  Dr.  Tischendorf 
authority  to  visit  the  East  for  the  purpose  opeinid  the  cloth,  and  saw — “  guod  ultra 
of  examining  and  purchasing  ancient  omnemspemeraC — not  only  his  Isaiah  and 
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M.icc.'ibefts,  the  lost  brethren  of  his  basket-  business  to  his  name  of  Good  Angel — 
child,  but  considerable  portions  of  the  Old  that  what  with  this  and  the  marvelous 
Testament  besides;  and,  what  was  far  expedition  of  the  courier-sheikh  sent  on 
more  important,  the  whole  of  the  New  dromedary  to  Sinai  for  the  manuscript,  by 
Testament,  so  far  as  he  could  see  without  the  24th  of  February,  only  nine  days  after 
a  single  gap,  together  with  tlie  hitherto  Dr.  Tischendorf ’s  return  to  Cairo,  the  Co¬ 
unknown  Greek  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  dex  was  in  the  city  of  the  genii ;  and  the 
in  full,  and,  as  he  afterwards  ascertained,  day  following,  with  a  portion  of  it  in  his 
the  former  part,  also  previously  extant  but  hands,  our  indefatigable  scholar  was  gird- 
in  a  broken  and  uncertain  text,  of  the  ing  himself  to  the  work  of  transcription. 
Shepherd  of  Hennas.  In  a  word.  Dr.  This  was  no  easy  task.  With  the  assist- 
Tischendorf  had  discovered  his  Sinai  manu-  ance,  however,  of  two  of  his  countrymen, 
script  of  the  Greek  Bible,  the  manuscript  one  a  physician,  the  other  an  apothecary, 
which  that  in  the  Vatican  alone  can  the  whole  was  accomplished  in  the  course 
presume  to  rival  in  point  of  age,  and  in  of  two  months.  To  insure  accuracy,  Dr. 
comparison  with  which  even  this  choicest  Tischendorf  compared  the  copy  as  it  was 
of  the  literary  hoards  of  Home  must  give  made  with  the  original  letter  by  letter, 
place,  as  lacking  the  Pastoral  E|)istles,  whether  the  parts  of  it  which  were  his 
the  Apocalypse,  and  other  parts  of  the  own  autograph,  or  those  which  were  writ- 
New  Testament,  all  which  appear  in  their  ten  by  his  helpers.  Even  this  exactness 
integrity  in  the  newly  accpiired  Codex,  did  not  content  him.  The  great  number 
We  can  very  well  excuse  Dr.  Tischendorf  of  corrections  of  various  dates  scattered 
if  his  feelings  ran  away  with  his  worldly  up  and  down  the  manuscript  formed  a 
discretion,  as  he  pives  us  to  understand  tangle  of  readings  in  certain  cases,  which 
they  did,  at  the  sight  of  a  reality  which  might  bewilder  the  most  wakeful  tran- 
outstripped  his  most  dreamy  hope;B.  He  scriber  ;  and  on  this  account  Dr.  Tischen- 
could  not  conceal  from  the  monks  (fur  dorf  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
several  others  were  present  as  well  as  the  to  attempt  the  publication  of  the  text  till 
steward)  the  satisfaction  which  the  spec-  it  had  undergone  still  further  scrutiuy  and 
tacle  causeil  him.  With  the  steward’s  sifting.  These  it  subsequently  received, 
pennission,  he  carried  his  prize  with  him  ]  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
to  his  be<]room  ;  and  there,  the  value  of  I  To  secure  in  the  most  eifectual  manner 
the  discovery  he  had  made  becoming  more  |  the  object  last  named,  if  fur  no  other 
and  more  apparent  as  he  examined  the  |  reason,  the  manuscript  thus  strangely 
manuscript  at  leisure — to  use  his  own  brought  within  the  reach  of  learned 
words,  ho  “praised  and  gave  God  thanks  Europe  must,  if  possible,  become  its  per- 
for  bestowing  so  great  a  favor  upon  the  manent  possession ;  and  much  of  the  time 
Church,  upon  literature,  and  upon  him-  that  the  transcription  of  it  was  in  progress 
self.”  He  did  not  think  of  sleeping.  It  Dr.  Tischendorf  was  busily  engaged  in 
s.'omed  a  crime  to  sleep.  He  spent  the  j  treating  with  the  Sinai  monks  for  the 
night  in  copying  the  letter  of  Barnabas.  |  transfer  of  their  precious  heirloom  to  the 
The  next  tlay  he  begged  the  consent  of  |  czar,  the  acknowledged  head  of  that 
the  brethren  to  his  having  the  ust'  of  the  :  orthodox  Greek  Chuioh  to  which  they 
manuscript  at  Cairo  for  a  while,  for  the  belonged,  ^lany  difiiculties,  ecclesia.stical 
purpose  of  transcribing  it ;  and  they  were  aud  others,  arose  to  perplex  the  course  of 
willing  to  grant  this,  provided  he  could  these  negotiations.  In  the  end,  however, 
obtain  the  permission  ot  their  ecclesiastical  they  were  successful ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
superiors  to  have  it  sent  thither.  Accord-  September,  1860,  Dr.  Tischendorf  had  the 
ingly  on  the  7th  of  February,  the  day  satisfaction  of  having  the  Codex  formally 
which  he  had  originally  fixe<l  for  his  de-  placed  in  his  hands  at  Cairo,  with  the 
parture,  he  left  Sinai  for  the  Nile,  carrying  understanding  that  he  should  take  it  to 
with  him  an  othcial  letter  from  Cyril,  the  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
aged  librarian  of  the  convent,  and  his  tion,  and  that  it  should  remain  in  the 
friend  the  steward,  respecting  the  loan  of  keeping  of  the  Russian  emperor  till  such 
the  manuscript;  and  on  the  TSth  he  reach-  time  as  the  othcial  sanction  of  their  arch¬ 
ed  Cairo  again.  There  his  negotiations  bishop,  not  then  to  be  obtained,  should 
were  so  rapid  and  suect'ssful — Agathan-  constitute  it  his  property  for  ever, 
gelus,  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastics  with  Meanwhile  Dr.  Tischendorf  visited  Je- 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  acting  true  iu  the  rusalem,  Beyrut,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  Con- 
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stantinople,  and  other  parts  of  Syria  and 
Tnrkev,  intent  every  where  on  fuifilling 
his  mission  as  a  collator  and  collector 
of  mannscripts.  In  Patmos  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  mannscript., 
apparently  of  the  twelfth  century,  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  complete  and  important 
known  text  of  the  notes  of  Origen  on  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  These  he  spent  four 
days  in  copymg,  and  afterwards  printed 
them  with  a  critical  oomnientary  in  his 
Ifotitia.  At  Smyrna  again  his  eyes  were 
unexpectedly  gladdened  with  the  sight  of 
an  Uncial  Codex  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
ninth  century,  which  after  long  and 
anxious  suspense  he  was  only  too  thankful 
to  carry  aw'ay  with  him.  What  is  more 
pertinent  to  our  topic,  while  staying  at 
Constantinople,  his  host.  Prince  Lo’banow, 
the  Emperor  Alexander’s  ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  showed  him  a  work  in  Russian, 
written  by  Porphyry,  archimandrite  of 
Uspenski,  and  published  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1 866,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in 
1846,  the  year  after  Dr.  Tischendorf  made 
his  discovery  of  the  basket-fragments  at 
Siniu,  the  author  had  seen  and  examined 
there  that  larger  part  of  the  manuscript 
which  -his  German  predecessor  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him,  and  of  which 
no  traces  could  bo  found  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  monastery  in  1863.  Indeed,, 
Por^>h\rv  describes  the  New  Testament 
part  of  the  manuscript  as  well  as  the  Old ; 
only  his  critical  estimate  of  it  was  al¬ 
together  at  fault ;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Tregelles,  Major  Macdonald,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  would  seem  to  have  inspected 
the  same  precious  document  at  Sinai 
soon  after  Porphyry  saw  it ;  for  the  major  i 
speaks  of  a  very  ancient  uncial  manuscript 
of  the  New  Testament,  attributed  to  the 
fourth  centurv,  which  was  shown  him  by 
the  monks,  ^hese  facts  subtract  nothing 
from  Dr.  TischendorTs  merit  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  manuscript.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  valuable  historic  stepping- 
stones  between  his  disappointed  hopes  of 
1844  and  the  unlooked-for  consummation 
of  fifteen  years  after. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  1869,  Dr. 
Tischendorf  left  Egypt,  and  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  the  following  month  he  had  the 
honor  of  placing  his  Sinai  Codex  in  the 
hands  of  the  Czar  Alexander  at  Zarsko 
Selo.  The  czar  examined  the  manuscript 
with  minute  attention,  and  expressed  his 
imperial  pleasure  that  the  public  of  St. 
Petersburg  should  have  the  opportunity 
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of  viewing  both  this  and  the  other  literary 
fruits  of  Dr.  Tischendorf’s  joumeyings. 
Accordingly  they  were  exhibited  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and 
.attracted  a  multitude  of  curious  and  en¬ 
lightened  visitors.  The  emperor  further 
directed  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  for  furnishing  learned  Christendom 
with  printed  facsimiles  and  other  suitable 
representations  of  the  important  biblical 
text  which  had  thus  become  the  glory  of 
Russia. 

The  history  of  the  printing  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  manuscript  is  hardly  less  stir¬ 
ring  than  that  of  its  discovery  and  trans¬ 
portation  to  Europe.  Before  proceeding 
to  this,  however,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
descril^  the  appearance  and  contents  of 
the  Codex  itself. 

When  Dr.  Tischendorf  opened  the  red 
cloth  in  the  monastery,  he  saw  before  him 
a  pile  of  ancient  parchment  leaves,  con¬ 
nected  and  numbered  for  the  most  part  in 
I  uniform  groups,  but  without  lid  or  wrap- 
j  per  of  any  kind ;  the  leaves  therefore,  as 
might  be  expected,  not  always  at  home, 
and  the  whole  written  over  with  those 
charming  Greek  capitals  which  not  even 
the  most  delicate  tywgraphy  of  our  times 
is  able  to  surpass.  The  scholar’s  eye  and 
hand  soon  righted  all  that  w^as  wrong  in 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  manu¬ 
script  ;  and  in  his  Notitia,  and  still  more 
fully  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  printed 
editions  of  the  text,  he  has  given  his 
readers  precise  information  on  all  points  of 
interest  relating  to  the  material  of  which 
the  Codex  consists,  the  disposition  of  its 
several  parts,  the  character  of  the  writing, 
the  Scripture  books  or  fractions  of  books 
comprised  in  it,  and  whatever  else  of  the 
same  sort  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  its  value.  We  can  not  follow 
Dr.  Tischendorf  here '  as  closely  as  we 
would ;  but  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
his  guidance  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  us. 

The  Sinai  manuscript  is  a  large  volume 
of  quarto  size,  the  width  of  the  pages 
being  somewhat  greater  than  their  vertical 
length.  Originally  it  was  larger  than  at 
present ;  for  the  upper  and  side  margins 
have  been  trimmed,  as  the  mutilated  ap- 
arance  of  certain  notes  and  letter  num- 
rs  belonging  to  them  shows.  The  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  it  is  m.vle  is  the  dressed 
skins  of  animals — chiefly,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  the  kind  of  antelope  so  W’cll  known  as 
abounding  in  the  Arabian  and  African 
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deserts  ;  ])OssibI^  also  of  asses  and  other 
animals.  The  size  of  the  book  must  have 
made  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  creatures  whose  coats  compose 
it.  Every  doubled  leaf  of  the  quarto  re¬ 
quired  a  separate  skin.  To  prepare  the 
hides  for  the  |>en,  the  best  skill  of  the 
times  appears  to  have  been  employed. 
Generally  speakim;,  the  vellum  is  as  re¬ 
markable  for  the  smoothness  of  its  surface 
as  for  the  fineness  of  its  texture :  though 
of  course  the  leaves  differ  very  much  in 
these  respects,  some  being  coarse,  like 
Cowper's  farmers,  and  others,  like  his 
clergymen,  “  so  tine  ”  as  to  have  8nffere<l 
not  a  little  from  the  shocks  and  fretting  of 
the  centuries.  With  few  exceptions  the 
skins  throughout  the  volume  arc  disimseil 
and  arranged  on  a  fixed  plan.  After  being 
cut  to  the  rectangular  shape  required, 
they  w’ete  folded  once  into  the  quarto 
form  under  which  they  ap|>ear  in  the  in.anu- 
script.  They  were  then  bound  together 
in  clusters  of  four  skins  apiece,  and  were 
so  placed  that  at  every  opening  of  the 
volume  the  pages  presenting  themselves 
to  the  reader  sliould  be  either  two  inside 
and  comparatively  smooth,  or  two  outside 
and  comparatively  rough,  halves  of  the 
skins  which  formed  them.  This  mo<le  of 
connecting  the  parchments  explains  the 
present  aspect  of  the  w’riting  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  At  successive  openings  it  is  alter¬ 
nately  well  and  ill  preserved.  Where  the 
inner  part  of  the  skin,  or  that  next  to  the 
bo<ly  of  the  animal,  was  written  on,  the 
letters  are  clear  and  legible ;  where  the 
scribe  wrote  on  the  back  or  harder  part  of 
the  vellum,  they  are  indistinct  and  faded. 
As  we  now  have  the  manuscript — for  un¬ 
happily  either  the  monks’  oven  or  some 
other  destroyer  has  robbed  us  of  much  of 
it — it  consists  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  skins  and  a  half,  of  which  a  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  belong  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  part  of  it,  and  the  remaining  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty -seven  and  a  half  to  the  New. 
The  quaternions,  or  groups  of  four  skins, 
into  which  the  whole  body  of  them  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  .are  numbered  consecutively  from 
the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  to  the 
end ;  each  quaternion  containing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  modern  mode  of  reckoning, 
eight  leaves  and  sixteen  pages.  On  every 
page  four  narrow  and  very  regular  columns 
of  writing,  about  nine  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  quarter  broad,  exhibit 
themselves,  containing  forty-eight  lines  of 
text  apiece.  In  respect  to  the  number  of' 


its  p.age-columns  the  Sinai  Codex  is  unique. 
No  other  ancient  manuscript  has  so  large 
a  number.  The  Vatican  manuscript  has 
three.  So  have  a  very  few  other  extinct 
(^eek  or  Latin  manuscripts.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  two  venerable  copies 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  preserved  at 
Nablus  in  Syria.  Tlie  Sinai  manuscript 
alone  has  four  columns.  From  this  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  ordering  of  the  text, 
hoAvever,  wo  must  except  the  so-called 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  written  stichometrically,  with 
two  broad  columns  to  the  page^  as  in  the 
Vatican  Codex  likewise.  The  parchment 
of  the  manuscript  is  rather  light  yellow 
than  white  in  color  ;  and  the  ink,  which  is 
usually  bright,  is  of  many  hues,  now  black¬ 
ish  or  dusky,  now  brown  or  copper-tinted, 
now  inclining  to  yellow  or  something  akin 
to  it.  This  variety  Dr.  Tischendorf  thinks 
may  be  due  ns  Avell  to  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  skins  ns  to  chemical  differences  in 
the  composition  of  the  ink.  The  original 
writing  of  the  Codex  is  commonly  brown, 
and  so  are  the  more  ancient  corrections. 
Here  and  there  vermilion  is  used.  The 
titles  and  numbering  of  the  Psalms,  the 
heading  of  the  several  parts  into  which 
the  scribe  has  distribntca  the  C.anticles,  a* 
portion  of  the  inscription  of  Ecclesiastes, 
the  letters  employea  to  indicate  the  so- 
called  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian 
canons,  and  the  arabesques  appended  to 
certain  books,  the  Psalter,  for  example, 
and  \he  Gospel  by  St.  Mark,  are  all  red. 

The  Codex  throughout  is  written  in 
uncial  or  capital  letters  of  the  utmost 
fiurity  and  grace.  No  types  can  re-pro- 
duce  the  mingled  vigor  and  softness  of 
their  curves  ;  and  there  is  a  quiet  ease  and 
dignity  aliout  the  w'hole  array  of  the 
writing,  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  un¬ 
failing  jdeasure. 

Initial  letters  are  not  used.  Original¬ 
ly  there  seems  either  to  have  been  no  in- 
terpunction  at  all  in  the  m.anu8cript,  or 
what  there  was  occurred  but  seldom,  and 
was  of  the  simplest  possible  description. 
The  stichometrically  w'ritten  books  are 
altogether  without  stops.  In  the  four- 
columed  parts  of  the  text  a  single  point, 
or,  as  a  rarity,  a  double  one,  is  met  with. 
Whole  pages,  how'ever,  are  pointless. 
Sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  the  Books 
of  Tobit  and  Judith,  vacant  spaces  of 
various  length  are  made  to  play  the  p.art 
of  pause-signs.  The  circumstance  that 
later  hands  have  added  to  the  pointing 
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which  the  Codex  at  first  contained,  cre¬ 
ates  doubt  in  certain  instances  as  to  what 
the  most  ancient  form  of  the  text  was. 
Usually  the  style  and  color  of  the  addi¬ 
tions  are  such  as  to  exclude  uncertainty ; 
but  it  is  not  always  so :  and  hence  the 
need  of  the  caution  in  the  matter  of  the 
punctuation,  of  which  Dr.  Tischendorf 
speaks,  and  which  he  is  himself  so  careful 
to  observe.  The  use  of  the  apostrophe- 
mark  after  words  is  not  infrequent ;  but 
its  function  is  less  determinate  than  in 
writing  of  modern  times.  A  favorite 
diacritical  sign  in  some  parts  of  the  manu¬ 
script  is  one  M’hich  resembles  a  reaping- 
hook  with  the  iron  bent  backward  towards 
the  handle.  What  the  value  of  it  is  seems 
hard  to  say.  It  appears  to  be  employed 
in  many  cases  to  connect  the  end  of  one 
verse  with  the  beginning  of  another  ;  but 
'  it  has  often  no  definable  dignity  beyond 
that  of  a  space-filler  or  an  ornament. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  papyri  from  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  a  short  line  like  our  hyphen  or 
dash  is  used  to  divide  the  text  into  verses 
or  paragraphs.  The  double  dot  over  the 
letters  Iota  and  Upsilon,  with  which  stu¬ 
dents  of  ancient  manuscripts  are  so  famil¬ 
iar,  W'as  much  more  commonly  omitted 
than  used  by  the  original  writer  of  the 
Sinai  Codex.  It  has  frequently  been  in- 
trotluoed,  however,  by  the  subsequent  cor¬ 
rectors;  though  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
the  presence  or  absence  of  it  to  any  fixed 
law. 

Certain  leading  words  occurring  often, 
such  as  God,  Lord,  Christ,  Jesus,  Spirit, 
M.an,  Father,  are  found  for  the  most  part  in 
dontraction,  with  a  horizontal  line  above  to 
mark  the  peculiarity.  For  the  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  room,  too,  and  in  order  to  greater  expe¬ 
dition  in  writing,  compound  characters  are 
employed  in  certain  cases.  Thus  Eta  and 
Nu  are  run  together,  so  that  a  single  verti¬ 
cal  stroke  serves  as  the  right-hand  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  one,  and  the  left-hand  boundary 
of  the  other.  In  the  same  way  Mu,  Nu, 
and  Eta  coming  in  succession  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  abbreviation  w’hich  excludes 
two  out  of  the  six  uprights  belonging  to 
the  forms  in  full.  Numerals  are  wriuen 
sometimes  wdth  letters,  sometimes  with 
words.  The  latter  method  is  followed  in 
the  eleventh  of  St.  Matthew,  where  the 
feeding  of  the  fiv;e  thousand  is  spoken  of. 
In  like  manner  the  number  of  the  beast 
in  the  Apocalypse  is  given  at  length. 
The  famous  monogram  of  Christ,  a  Kho 
with  a  straight  line  crossing  its  extended 
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down  stroke,  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  discussion,  and  w’hich  occurs 
twice  in  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  and 
four  times  in  the  A'atican,  appears  in  three 
instances  in  the  Sinai  Codex;  namely,  at 
the  end  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
once,  and  twice  at  the  end  of  Isaiah.  The 
symbol  is  first  found  on  gold  coins  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  struck  at  Antioch, 
and  bearing  the  date  a.d.  335  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Letronne,  w’hom  Dr.  Tischendorf 
is  disposed  to  follow,  its  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  early  Christianity  of  Egypt ; 
and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  especially  in 
writings  and  other  monuments  of  which 
that  country  was  the  parent.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Egyptian  associations  of 
the  sign  are  interesting,  in  connection  with 
the  high  probability,  amounting  almost  to 
certainty,  that  the  Sinai  Codex  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  original  penmanship  of  the 
manuscript.  Dr.  Tischendorf’ is  quite  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  w.as  not  executed  by  a  single 
individual.  The  w'ritingis  singularly  uni¬ 
form  throughout,  in  its  air  and  build ; 
yet  Uiere  are  diversities  w’hich  reveal 
themselves  to  a  practiced  eye ;  and,  in  the 
editor’s  judgment,  it  exhibits  the  handi¬ 
work  of  at  least  four  scribes,  whoso  re¬ 
spective  portions  he  attempts,  under  cor¬ 
rection  of  future  scrutiny,  to  define.  To 
scribe  N  umber  One  he  attributes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  fragment  of  Chronicles,  and  the  first 
book  and  latter  part  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Maccat)ecs.  Number  Two,  ho  thinks, 
w'rote  the  Prophets  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.  The  books  arranged  on  the 
Btichometrical  principle  were  ptmned  by 
Number  Three.  The  Fourth  scribe  is 
credited  wdth  Tobit  and  Judith,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  of  Maccabees,  and 

Eirts  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  of  the  first 
pistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  possibly  also  of 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  corrections  scattered  through  the 
manuscript.  They  are  nearly  sixteen 
thousand  in  number ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  with  exceeding  few  excep¬ 
tions  they  are  w'ritten,  like  the  Codex  it¬ 
self,  in  uncial  characters.  This  is  not  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  correctors 
were  generally  cotemporary  or  nearly  so 
w'ith  the  writers  of  the  manuscript.  The 
first  corrections  appear  to  have  been  made, 
indeed,  by  one  of  the  w'riters.  On  this 
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point  I)r.  Tisclicndorf  was  lonjj  in  donbt ; 
nut  he  is  now  satisfied  that  scribe  Number 
Four,  above  mentioned,  revised  the  labora 
of  his  associates,  particularly  the  New 
Testament  part  of  them,  and  introduced 
into  the  Codex  certain  various  readings 
drawn  from  a  copy  different  from  that 
which  his  bretliren  had  transcriited.  There 
are  other  corrections  also,  which  seem  to 
iKslong  either  to  the  age  in  which  the 
manuscript  was  written,  or  to  one  not  far 
removed  from  it.  The  great  bulk,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  modifications  and  additions 
which  the  primitive  text  has  received 
must  be  referred  to  a  much  later  date. 
Dr.  Tischendorf  is  at  great  pains  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  several  correctors,  and  to 
determine  the  periods  at  which  they  lived. 
We  can  not  attempt  to  follow  him  through 
the  inaaes  of  this  labyrinth.  He  does  i 
not  himself  profess  to  holii  the  clew  to  I 
every  turn  of  it.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
who  come  after  him  will  be  more  succ*ess- 
fiil  than  he  has  been.  It  must  often,  in  j 
the  nature  of  things,  be  imj)08sible  to 
settle  minute  ouestions  of  nutliorj*hip  and 
chronology,  which  hinge,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance,  upon  the  color  of  an  ink, 
or  the  roughness  or  delicacy  of  the  fornia- 
tion  of  a  letter.  Dr.  Tischendoi-f’s  print¬ 
ed  editions  of  his  manuscript  contain  com¬ 
plete  critical  lists  of  the  corrections  that 
have  iHjen  made  upon  its  first  text ;  and 
we  must  direct  our  readers  to  these  won¬ 
derful  monuments  of  his  genius  and  in- 
du.stry  for  further  illumination  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  much  interest  and  jterplexity. 

We  have  stated  already  that  the  (.V 
dex  has  suffered  grievous  mutilation.  It 
opens  with  verse  twenty-seven,  chapter 
nine,  of  the  first  Book  of  ('hronicles.  After 
this  comes  the  Book  of  Tobit,  with  most 
of  Judith.  The  first  and  fourth  books  of 
MaccalK>es  follow.  Next  we  have  Isaiah 
at  full,  with  a  considerable  fragment  of 
Jeremiah.  These  are  succeeded  by  nine 
of  the  minor  prophets ;  namely :  Joel, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Ilabakkuk,  Zmth- 
aniah,  Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  Alalaehi.  The 
poetical  books,  happily  comjilete,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  as  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of 
Sirach,  Job,  bring  up  the  train  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  series  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  books  runs  as  follows :  first,  the 
four  Oospels  in  the  usual  order ;  secondly, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Co¬ 
rinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philip- 


pians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Hebrews, 
Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon;  after  these  the 
Acts;  then  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  the  three  Epistles  of 
John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  John;  lastly,  as  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd.  The  book 
of  the  She|>herd  is  imperfect.  With  this 
exception  there  is  not  a  chasm  in  the  text 
from  Matthew  onwards.  It  must  be  ob- 
seiwed,  however,  that  six  leaves  are  want¬ 
ing,  as  the  numbering  of  the  quaternions 
shows,  betw’een  the  end  of  the  letter  of 
Barnabas  and  the  beginning  of  Ilermas. 
There  is  a  significance  in  this,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  call  attention. 

When  we  parted  from  Dr.  Tischendorf, 
the  discoverer,  not  yet  the  editor,  of  our 
manuscript,  some  pages  back,  it  w.as  the 
autumn  of  18.50,  and  he  w.asat  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  about  to  enter  on  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  commands  in  the  publication 
of  the  Codex.  There  were  three  objects 
which  he  was  wishful  to  combine  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  commands.  The  first  was 
an  adequate  reproduction  through  the 
press  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  The  next  was  the  honor  which  it 
was  fit  the  work  should  do  his  distinguish¬ 
ed  patron.  The  third  was  a  speedv  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  desire  which  learned  fcurojie 
felt  to  possess  the  new  instrument  of  sa¬ 
cred  criticism.  Accordingly,  he  drew  up 
a  trijde  scheme  of  publication  based  upon 
these  principles ;  and  the  czar  having 
accepted  the  plan  which  most  approved 
itself  to  our  author,  and  which  formed  a 
medium  between  the  two  others.  Dr. 
Tischendorf  accoutered  himself  for  his 
second  ^eat  campaign  in  the  service  of 
his  Sinai  parchments. 

To  wanis  t  he  close  of  December — not  the 
most  gonial  scasonrfor  a  Russian  journey — 
he  carried  half  of  the  manuscript  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Leipsic  with  the  view  of 
having  ty|>cs  for  his  facsimiles  founded, 
and  of  making  other  preparations  for  his 
printing.  The  type-cutting  wa.s  a  serious 
affair.  The  most  characteristic  forms  of 
the  letters  were  to  be  selected  from  the 
Codex  as  the  models  to  be  followed. 
Then  three  sizes  of  letters  were  necessary ; 
the  largest  for  the  general  text ;  lesser 
ones  for  the  correctors’  notes,  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  small  letters  used  by  the  scribes  at 
the  end  of  the  lines  of  text  to  preserve 
the  symmetry  of  their  columns ;  last  of 
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all,  very  minute  forma,  like  homoeopathic 
globules,  also  for  a  class  of  terminal  char¬ 
acters  such  as  those  just  named. 

Besides,  it  was  found  that  types  of  the 
usual  breadth  would  fill  more  space  than 
the  demands  of  facsimile  printing  would 
allow ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  many  cases, 
that  two  letters  should  be  cut  so  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  about  the  room  of  one,  or  that  single 
letters  should  be  made  as  lean  as  possible 
to  enable  them  to  fit  the  closer.  While 
all  this  was  proceeding,  the  good  offices 
of  Ferdinand  Flinsch,  a  name  famous  in 
the  Fatherland,  were  secured  to  furnish  a 
strong  and  handsome  paper  suited  to  Dr. 
Tischendorf’s  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
a  celebrated  Londou  manufacturer,  “ewi 
nomen  eat  Ddarue^'  being  understood  to 
have  invented  a  paper,  which  by  dint  of 
the  legerdemain  of  modem  chemistry  bore 
the  appearance  of  vellum,  w’as  desired  to 
forward  to  I.«ipsic  as  much  as  would 
serve  for  twenty  copies.  Things  being  so 
far  set  in  motion,  our  editor,  late  in  ^larch, 
1860,  made  his  way  again  “through  the 
snows  of  the  north,”  as  he  tells  us,  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Here  his  Leipsic  arrange¬ 
ments  received  the  approval  of  the  em¬ 
peror  through  his  representatives  Kowa- 
lersky  and  Kislovsky;  and  under  the 
same  high  sanction  directions  were  given 
to  a  competent  artist  to  prepare  photo¬ 
graphs  of  certain  parts  of  the  manuscript, 
and  to  forward  copies  of  these  in  litho¬ 
graph  to  him  at  Leipsic.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  he  went  back  to  Leipsic, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  Codex  with 
him,  except  twenty  leaves,  from  which 
the  fiicsimiles  were  to  be  made,  and 
which  he  left  behind  him  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  under  strict  guard.  Soon  after 
his  return,  Messrs.  Giesecke  and  Dev- 
rient,  the  well-known  Leipsic  printers, 
entered  upon  their  task  of  transferring 
the  contents  of  the  manuscript  to  paper. 
In  doing  this,  the  most  exemplary  pains 
were  taken  to  secure  exactness.  Js  othing 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  compositor 
which  Dr.>Tischendorf  and  his  professional 
associates  had  not  themselves  copied  from 
the  original,  and  carefully  revised.  A 
nephew  of  the  editor,  M.  Clement  Tis- 
cheodorf,  put  the  type  together.  Then 
certain  “  learned  friends,”  particularly  M. 
G.  31uhlmann,  corrected  the  proofs,  b’inal- 
ly,Dr.  Tischendorf  himself  compared  what 
had  passed  through  these  orde.als  wdtb  the 
text  of  the  manuscript.  As  the  work  ad¬ 
vanced,  additional  type  was  cut,  repre- 
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senting  more  precisely  the  various  fonns 
of  the  letters,  with  other  features  of  the 
writing ;  and,  what  proved  to  be  a  her¬ 
culean  labor,  a  vast  number  of  short  metal 
“  lines”  were  prepared  and  inserted  in  the 
type  as  the  composition  of  it  w'ent  forward, 
that  the  spaces  between  the  letters  of  the 
manuscript  might  be  duly  preserv^id  in 
the  printed  facsimile.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  such  lines  were  used  in 
striking  oft'  the  New  Testament  alone. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Tischendorf  had  been 
preparing  for  the  press  the  admirable  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  his  M’ork,  which  ap|K*ared 
near  the  end  of  1 860  ;  namely,  the  Noiitia 
l^itionia  Codieia  Jiibliorum  Siuaitici, 
named  at  the  head  of  our  article.  The 
design  of  this  w’as  to  gratify  public  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  the  history  and  general  char- 
.acter  of  the  manuscript,  and  to  pave  the 
w’ay  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the  fac¬ 
simile  then  in  course  of  publ'ishing.  The 
work  was  w’ell  fitted  to  answer  both  these 
objects.  The  graphic  account  which  it 
gave  of  the  finding  of  the  Codex,  the  sen¬ 
sible  programme  Liid  down  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  it,  the  argument,  brief  but  forci¬ 
ble,  by  which  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
manuscript  was  established,  and  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  readings  furnished  by  Dr.  Tis¬ 
chendorf,  together  with  the  extracts  from 
the  text,  and  the  facsimile  plate  which 
formed  part  of  the  volume,  were  precisely 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  cjiso  re<piir- 
ed,  and  claimed  and  received  the  warm 
thanks  of  Christian  scholars  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  XotUia  has  not  lost  its 
value  by  the  publication  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  manuscript ;  for  there  are 
interesting  portions  of  it  which  do  not  re¬ 
appear  in  the  later  Prolegomena ;  and, 
besides,  it  contains  the  Scholia  of  Origen 
on  the  Proverbs,  after  the  Patinos  Codex 
before  mentioned,  and  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  manuscripts  and  other  antiquities 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  East, 
by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  both  which  students 
of  biblical  and  patristic  literature  will  do 
well  to  examine. 

Early  in  May,  1861,  Dr.  Tischendorf 
was  a  third  time  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  success  had 
attended  the  labors  of  his  photographers, 
and  of  those  who  were  to  copy  after  them 
in  lithograph.  To  his  disappointment  he 
found  that  that  success  had  l>eeu  but  par¬ 
tial.  Ten  of  the  plates  were  not  amiss ; 
and  these,  after  many  alterations  and  cor¬ 
rections,  to  which  he  subjected  them  at 
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Leipsic,  wero  nwd  for  his  facsimiles.  The 
execution  of  the  remainder,  however,  was 
transferred  to  Germany  ;  and  they  wero 
mostly  prepared  at  Dr.  Tischendorf’s  own 
house,  and  under  his  personal  inspection 
and  management. 

No  great  while  after  this  Russian  jour¬ 
ney,  the  three  magnificent  volumes  con¬ 
taining  the  text  of  the  manuscript  in  fac¬ 
simile  were  almost  finisho<l.  Even  now 
the  editor  was  not  willing  that  they  should 
go  forth  without  further  scrutiny ;  and 
accordingly  the  whole  was  once  more 
carefully  compared  with  the  original. 
This  done,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1861,  Dr.  Tischendorf  considered  his  task 
so  far  ended.  Tliere  still  remained  the 
colossal  labor  of  preparing  for  the  press 
his  list  of  all  the  corrections  m.ide  upon 
the  text  of  the  Codex,  with  full  critical 
exposition  of  their  character  and  value. 
Tlie  copious  and  elaborate  Prolegomena, 
too,  were  to  be  completed  and  printed. 
And  all  must  be  done  by  September ;  for 
the  publication  of  the  great  biblical  manu¬ 
script  was  to  form  part  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Millenary  ot  the  Russian  empire, 
which  would  mil  in  that  month.  This 
last  arrangement  was  subsequently  set 
aside  ;  yet  not  through  any  failure  of  Dr. 
Tischendorf’s,  for  his  fourth  and  last  vol¬ 
ume  was  issued  l)efore  the  day  of  the  fes¬ 
tival  ;  and  by  the  end  of  October  more 
than  three  hundred  bound  copies  of  the 
entire  book  had  been  conveyed  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Early  in  November  the  edi¬ 
tor  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with 
the  czar  and  czarina,  and  formally  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  the  fruit  of  their  imperial 
liberality  and  of  his  learned  toils,  liy 
,  command  of  the  emperor,  two  hundred  of 
the  copies  were  reserved  to  bo  presented 
to  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  or  otlier- 
wise  disposed  of  as  he  should  direct.  The 
remaining  hundred,  with  a  laudable  gen¬ 
erosity,  were  returned  to  Dr.  Tischendorf 
to  be  sold  for  his  personal  advantage. 
We  know  not  with  what  feelings  our  au¬ 
thor  found  his  wav  back  to  I^eipsic  a 
month  after ;  but,  i/  we  do  not  misjudge, 
it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  him  rather 
than  a  burden,  that  he  had  still  in  pros¬ 
pect  the  preparation  of  that  smaller  and 
common-typed  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  part  of  the  manuscript,  of  which  wo 
spoke  in  the  outset,  and  whioh  he  had  all 
along  designed  should  appear  in  its  time 
as  an  appendix  to  his  larger  work. 

White  the  facsuuile  was  in  progress, 


Dr.  Tischendorf  kept  this  further  publica¬ 
tion  constantly  in  view  ;  and  now  that  it 
has  appeared  after  the  lapse  of  no  more 
than  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  mouths,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  fully  justifies 
the  high  expectation  with  which  it  was 
looked  for,  and  that  the  thanks  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  are  due  to  Dr.  Tischendorf  for  the 
judgment,  the  critical  genius,  and  the 
scholarly  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
edited  it.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto,  less 
than  a  thirtieth  of  the  price  of  the  four 
folio  volumes ;  and,  deducting  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Old  Testament  text  and  of 
the  splendid  plates  of  the  greater  work, 
contains  the  pith  and  marrow  of  all  that 
can  be  found  in  the  facsimile.  The  forty 
pages  of  Prolegomena  are  much  the  same 
as  m  the  parent  work.  The  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament  portion 
of  the  manuscript,  extending  to  as  many 
pages  more,  is  reprinted  from  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  with  additions  and  improvements. 
A  beautiful  facsimile  in  lithograph  of  the 
last  twenty-eight  verses  of  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Hebrews,  enables  the  reader  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  manuscript  throughout.  Last  of 
all,  the  text,  though  not  in  uncials,  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  bold  clear  Greek  type  of  the 
ordinary  description,  and  is  so  printed  as 
to  correspond  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  to  the 
fonn  of  the  manuscript  aud  the  facsimile 
edition  of  it.  Thus  every  opening  of  the 
volume  presents  eight  columns  of  text, 
four  to  a  page,  the  lines  of  which  exactly 
answer  to  those  of  the  Codex.  If  a  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  as  is  often  the 
case,  lies  a  little  beyond  the  vertical  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  column,  this  is  exhibited.  Iota 
aud  Upsilon  are  represented  with  or  with¬ 
out  dots  as  they  stand  in  the  original. 
The  apostrophes  are  reproduced.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  express  the  most 
ancient  iuterpunction,  even  where  vacant 
spaces  were  made  to  serve  as  signs  of 
pause.  The  contractions  are  given  as  in 
the  manuscript.  The  inscriptions  and 
subscriptions  of  the  several  books,  with 
the  headings  of  the  pages,  are  faithfully 
copied.  The  Ammonian  Sections  and 
Eusebian  Canons  all  occupy  their  places, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Codex  when  it  was’ first 
written.  The  sign  of  connection,  of  w’hich 
w'e  spoke  awhile  since,  is  uniformly  mark¬ 
ed  ;  so  also  are  any  ornamental  lines  which 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
first  writers  of  the  text.  In  short,  the 
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possessor  of  this  cheap  edition  of  the 
Sinai  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
falls  very  little  behind  the  owner  of  the 
more  splendid  facsimile,  for  all  the  great 
purposes  for  which  the  study  of  ancient 
copies  of  the  text  is  pursued  by  Christian 
scholars  and  divines.  Considering  the 
great  cost  of  the  facsimile  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  exceeding  excellence  of  this  cheap 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
other,  we  shall  marvel  if  Dr.  Tischendorf 
does  not  find  the  later  publication  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  sale  of  the  earlier,  and  so 
is  compelled  to  offer  his  folios  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  lower  price.  We  shall  not  re¬ 
gret  this ;  for  the  sum  at  present  asked 
for  them  is  unnatural,  not  to  say  extrava¬ 
gant.  At  the  same  time  we  trust  the 
learned  editor  will  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  a  very  large  sale  of  his  smaller 
and  invaluable  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

What  renders  the  discovery  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sinai  manuscript  matter  of 
so  great  interest  is  the  vastness  of  its  age. 
Dr.  Tischendorf  has  been  careful  to  draw 
out  the  proof  of  this  at  length  in  his  Pro¬ 
legomena  ;  and  it  is  so  ample  and  cumula¬ 
tive  as  to  leave  no  room  for  skepticism  ex¬ 
cept  with  those  who  are  resolved  to  doubt. 
It  is  true  we  know  little  of  the  external 
history  of  the  Codex.  The  original  wri¬ 
ters  of  it  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  traveler,  so  far  as  is  ascertained, 
up  to  the  year  1844  makes  any  mention  of 
having  seen  it.  The  Sinai  monks  arc 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  origin  and  of  the 
circum.stances  under  which  it  became  the 
property  of  their  convent.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  clear  that  for  ages  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  famous  Arabian  monas¬ 
tery  founded  early  in  the  sixth  century 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian,  and  never  since  destroyed.  The 
manuscript  has  several  names  upon  it, 
Dionysius,  Ililarion,  Theophylact,  written 
about  the  time  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  are  pretty  evidently  those  of  digni¬ 
taries  belonging  to  the  Christian  frater¬ 
nity  of  Mount  Sinai.  Again,  the  Russian 
archimandrite  Porphyry,  already'  named, 
brought  with  him  from  the  Sinai  convent 
to  St.  Petersburg  portions  of  Dr.  Tischen¬ 
dorf  s  manuscript,  which  had  been  used — 
a^es  before,  as  it  would  seem — in  the 
binding  of  certain  other  manuscripts  of 
later  date ;  the  fragments  so  obtained  be¬ 
ing  pieces  of  the  Books  of  Geuesis  and 
Numbers.  On  this  point,  however,  there 
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can  be  no  question.  From  time  immemo¬ 
rial  the  Codex  has  lain  hidden  among  the 
literary  treasures,  or  buried  in  the  literary 
rubbish  of  the  Sinai  monastery.  This 
outward  and  negative  pro<)f  of  its  an¬ 
tiquity  is  transmuted  into  full  demonstra¬ 
tion,  when  we  turn  to  the  marks  of  age 
which  the  Codex  carries  in  its  internal 
make  and  composition. 

The  first  great  seal  of  antiquity  borne 
by  the  manuscript,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
texture  and  appearance  of  the  vellum  of 
which  it  consists,  is  the  character  of  the 
writing.  It  is  written  in  Greek  uncials 
or  capitals.  This  carries  us  back  at  once 
over  a  long  train  of  centuries.  But  the 
uncials  are  of  a  particular  type.  They  are 
not  such  as  are  found  in  the  later  or  even 
the  middle  period  of  uncial  writing,  as  it 
appears  on  the  parchments  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  They  are  of  the  oldest  known 
description.  They  closely  resemble  the 
uncials  of  thq  Egyptian  papyri,  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
twentieth  plate  appended  to  the  facsimile 
edition  of  the  manuscript.  Dr.  Tischendorf 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  writing  of  a  papy¬ 
rus  roll  dug  by  the  Bedouins  out  of  the 
cemetery  of  Memphis  ;  the  letters  of 
which,  he  says,  might  have  served  as  a 
copy  for  the  writers  of  his  Sinai  Codex. 

The  same  plate  contains  several  other 
examples  of  uncial  writing  of  the  first 
four  or  five  centuries,  the  correspondence 
of  which  with  the  writing  of  our  manu¬ 
script  is  most  markeil  and  obvious.  J  udg- 
ing  from  the  forms  and  style  of  the  un¬ 
cials,  a  paleographer  would  say  at  once 
that  the  Sinai  manuscript  belongs  to  the 
same  cycle  of  ancient  monuments  with 
the  Vatican  and  Alex.andrian  Codices  of 
Scripture,  the  Enhraem  Syrus  palimpsest,  ^ 
the  fragments  of  the  Octatouch  of  Driven  * 
preserved  at  Paris,  Leyden,  etc.,  and  a 
few  other  patriarchs  of  the  same  noble 
stock.  They  have  a  purity,  a  simplicity, 
a  vigor,  an  ease,  a  neatness,  a  symmetry, 
such  as  even  manuscripts  of  the  sixth 
century,  like  the  younger  Vienna  cony  of 
Dioscorides,  or  the  St.  Petersburg  palimp¬ 
sest  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  fail  to  ex¬ 
hibit.  Dr.  Tischendorf  enters  into  partic¬ 
ulars  in  support  of  these  positions,  and 
concludes — with  abundant  reason,  as  we 
think — that  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  the 
uncials  is  concerned,  bis  manuscript  can 
not  be  younger  than  the  celebrated  Vati¬ 
can  Codex,  now  commonly  attributed  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
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The  absence  of  initial  letters  is  another 
feature  of  the  manuscript  M’hich  points  to 
a  remote  date  for  the  time  of  its  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Initials  appear  to  have  come  into 
use  in  the  fifth  century.  All  the  extant 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  have  them.  They  are  not  found, 


however,  in  the  papyri,  nor  do  they  appear 
in  any  one  of  the  rew  parchments  older 
than  the  fifth  century  which  have  reached 
our  times.  In  this  respect  the  Sinai  Codex 
stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Origen’s  Octateuch  and  the  Vati¬ 
can  Bible. 


From  Bently’t  Mlieellany. 

THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS. 


Op  all  the  many  tragic  events  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  was  that  which  has  been  made 
memorable  under  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  It  w’as  honorably  distinguished 
by  this,  that  whereas  others  were  marked 
with  all  the  meanness  and  mysterious 
horror  of  secret  plotting  and  factious 
spite,  this  was  the  ebullition  of  a  manli¬ 
ness  long  ground  down,  but  goaded  by 
wicked  governance  into  desperate  resist¬ 
ance,  under  circumstances  the  most  pro¬ 
voking  that  can  be  imagined.  There  was 
a  conflict  of  nationalities  in  this  which  re¬ 
moves  it  from  the  category  of  civil  strife, 
and  sets  it  out  in  favorable  contrast  to 
those  fierce  demonstrations  of  party  feel¬ 
ing  which  so  constantly  disgrace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mediafval  Italy.  'Hie  long  strug¬ 
gle  iKJtween  the  Pope  and  Enn)eror  for 
the  supremacy  in  the  Western  Empire  is 
marked  by  a  great  number  of  sickening 
horrors.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  in 
a  fact,  of  itself  sufficiently  revolting,  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  not  only  extenuat¬ 
ing,  but  which  almost  merge  our  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  sufferers  in  the  admiration 
we  must  feel  for  the  passionate  vindicators 
of  humanity,  who  only  resorted  to  horrors 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  resent¬ 
ing  a  most  w’icked  oppression. 

The  Popes  by  little  and  little  had  risen 
from  the  position  of  Bishops  of  Rome,  pro¬ 
tected  by  and  homagers  to  the  Western 
emperors,  to  that  height  that  they  dis¬ 
puted  the  supremacy  wdth  them  even  in 
their  own  dominions.  From  the  gifts  of 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Constantine,  to 


the  recognition  of  the  False  Decretals, 
from  that  to  the  bequest  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  and  the  reign  of  Gregory  VII., 
and  thence  to  the  startling  assumptions  of 
Innocent  III.,  are  so  many  steps  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Popes  was  the  interest  of  a 
large  body  of  men  who,  in  addition  to  the 
influence  which  their  priestly  office  gave 
them  over  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people,  exercised  an  immense  power  by 
virtue  of  the  monopoly  which  they  esta^ 
lished  over  the  sources  of  secular  learn¬ 
ing.  Their  influence  they  exerted  in  be¬ 
half  of  themselves  and  their  master,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  a  compact  and  well- 
organized  party  among  the  laity,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  imperial  power,  rent 
Italy  and  Germany  during  several  centu¬ 
ries,  and  still  shows  certain  feeble  signs  of 
existence. 

When  Conrad  von  Ilohenstanfen,  the 
first  of  the  Suabian  emperors,  was  elected 
in  1138,  the  two  factions  had  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinct  to  be  assailable.  Conrad 
had  inherited  from  the  last  Salic  emperor 
the  property  of  Waiblingen  in  the  Itcms- 
thal,  and  assumed  that  name  as  the  pat¬ 
ronymic  of  his  family.  He  also  repre¬ 
sented  the  head  of  the  secular  party,  and 
was  recognized  as  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  It 
followed,  not  unnaturally,  that  his  family 
became  identified  with  his  cause,  and  that  ^ 
the  name  of  the  one  should  become  a  con¬ 
vertible  term  for  the  other. 

The  Papal  party  included  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  principal  Italian  cities,  ever  ap- 
1  prehensive  of  danger  from  their  imperial 
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suEerain ;  the  kings  of  France ;  and  an  un- 
Gemian  following  in  Germany,  which  had 
been  known  as  the  Saxon  party. 

But  about  the  same  time  that  Conrad 
III.  gave  his  name  to  the  imperial  faction, 
the  Bavarian  House  of  Welf  took  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  one,  and  distin¬ 
guished  it  by  its  own  name.  Tims  the 
two  great  factions  of  Welf  and  Waiblin- 
gen,  changed  by  an  Italian  euphemism 
into  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  were  con¬ 
stituted,  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  temporal  power  of  the  church, 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  checking  it 
and  of  wresting  back  its  usur(>ed  privi¬ 
leges.  The  life  of  Frederic  I.,  (Barbarossa,) 
the  successor  of  Conrad,  was  spent  in  one 
continuous  strife  with  his  ecclesiastical 
enemies,  who,  appealing  to  the  particular 
interests  of  the  Lombaiff  and  Tuscan  cities, 
sucoeeded  in  arraying  against  him  the 
formidable  I^eague  of  Lombardy,  and  in 
inflicting  a  tremendous  blow  upon  him  on 
the  field  of  Legnano.  Ile^  on  the  other 
hand,  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength 
by  marrying  his  son  Henry  to  Constance, 
heiress  of  William  IL,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  descendant  of  Roger  Guis- 
card,  who  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  and  annexed  it  to  Naples  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Robert.  Henry  of 
course  became  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
as  well  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  his  royalty  to  his  son. 

The  twenty -two  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Frederic  I.  and  the 
accession  of  Frederic  II.  w'ere  years  of 
gain  to  the  Guelphs.  A  short  reign  and 
a  minority  had  impaired  the  im}>eriul 
strength,  and  given  time  to  its  enemies  to 
consolidate  their  power.  The  Ghibeline 
faction  had  languished  materially  in  Italy : 
it  bad  been  proscribed,  banished,  and  sup¬ 
pressed  in  many  cities.  The  hand  of  the 
master  was  needed  to  reform  and  handle  it. 
Accordingly  Frederic  II.  devoted  himself 
to  the  task,  and  spent  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  reign  in  earnest  conflict  for  the 
good  of  his  cause,  dying  as  he  had  lived, 
m  bitter  hostility  to  the  graspiilg  power, 
which  fixed  no  bounds  to  its  ambition, 
and  openly  asiiired  to  sovereignty  over  all 
the  princes  of  the  world.  lie  left  two 
sons,  Conrad,  his  heir,  and  Manfred,  who 
was  illegimate. 

Conrad,  although  he  had  been  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  was  by  the  arts  of  j 
Innocent  IV.  prevent^  from  attaining  the  { 
imperial  dignity ;  but  although  strong  ef-  < 


forts  wore  made  to  frustrate  that  end,  he 
was  able  to  establish  himself  in  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  After  reigning  two  years 
be  died,  leaving  a  young  son  to  succeed 
him,  commending  him  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle  Manfred  and  to  that  of  the  Pope. 
Innocent,  to  whose  paternal  charity  the 
orphan  king  had  been  commended,  com¬ 
menced  as  soon  as  Conrad  was  dead  to 
deprive  the  child  of  his  kingdom.  He  in¬ 
cited  the  Neapolitan  nobles  to  throw  oflT  • 
the  yoke  of  a  king,  and  to  form  an  oli¬ 
garchical  republic  under  the  protection  of 
the  church.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan 
he  marched  into  Naples,  and  established 
himself  there  by  force  of  arms. 

Into  Sicily  he  sent  agitators  in  the 
Guelphic  interest,  to  induce  the  people  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Ghibeliue 
bouse  of  Suabia ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  get  them  to  reject  Conradine,  and  to 
fonn  themselves  into  a  sort  of  republic  in 
connection  with  Rome.  From  the  very 
first  it  was  apparent  that  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  republic  were  too  uncongenial 
to  be  welded  into  union.  The  mixed 
races  among  the  inhabitants,  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  popular  interests,  besides  those 
of  a  small  minority  yet  favorable  to  roy¬ 
alty,  were  all  so  many  causes  of  disunion. 
After  a  few  montbs  of  trouble  and  con¬ 
fusion,  Manfred,  who  had  raised  men  and 
money  in'  Germany,  appeared  in  force  in 
the  southern  provinces,  defeated  the  papal 
and  republican  troops,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  royal  authority  both  on  the 
main  land  and  in  Sicily.  For  a  short  time 
he  reigned  as  regent  for  Conradine,  but 
intending  to  usurp  the  crown  for  himself, 
be  gave  out  that  his  nephew  was  dead 
in  La  Magna,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  in  Palermo.  He  was  at  once  rec¬ 
ognized  by  friends  and  foes  as  the  head 
of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and  as  such  dis¬ 
played  an  uncompromising  and  active  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  papal  court  and  all  its  ad¬ 
herents. 

The  vice-regent  of  Christ  returned  ha¬ 
tred  for  hatred,  and  bitterness  for  the 
like.  But  failing  to  find  from  his  own 
resources  the  means  of  inflicting  positive 
injury  upon  his  enemy,  he  entered  into 
intrigues  with  the  princes  he  thought 
most  likely  to  be  helping  to  him.  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornw'all,  brotlier  of  Henry  HI., 
was  first  applied  to,  as  being  a  wealthy 
and  ambitious  prince,  who  might  not 
think  his  money  and  reputation  ill-employ¬ 
ed  if  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  so  nne  a 
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kingdom  as  that  the  Pope  pretended  to  | 
have  in  his  own  gift.  The  earl  declined  ' 
the  costly  honor  of  being  cat’s-paw  to  the 
Pope.  Tlie  King  of  England,  attracted 
by  the  glitter  of  the  prize,  entered  into 
negotiations  for  the  election  of  his  son 
Edmund  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  but 
after  spending  large  sums  in  preparing  for 
the  enteq)rise,  broke  off  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  it. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis, 
williuglv  rejmonded  to  the  invitation. 
Alexander  I  v .,  who  had  succeeded  Inno¬ 
cent,  published  a  crusade  against  Manfred, 
and  jjromised  inmnnerable  spiritual  and 
bodily'  benefits  to  all  who  should  assist 
the  I"  rench  count  in  his  holy  warfare. 

With  a  small  but  well-appointed  army, 
Charles  marched  southward,  came  to 
Home,  was  admitted  to  the  high  degree 
of  “  Senator,”  and  proclaimed  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Church  and  the  Guelphs.  He 
increased  his  army  to  an  imposing  strength, 
and  went  to  seek  Manfred,  who  had  gath¬ 
ered  a  fine  army,  and  awaited  his  enemy 
at  Henevento.  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Saracens  were  opposed  to  the  Franco- 
Italian  troops.  Manfred,  the  incarnation 
of  bravery,  led  the  one ;  Charles  of  Anjou, 
a  skillful  and  bold  general,  the  other. 

After  a  fnrious  fight,  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Saracens  fought  like  lions,  Man¬ 
fred’s  army  was  routed.  He  himself, 
scorning  to  bo  taken,  and  seeing  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  making  another  stand,  rushed  into 
the  thick  of  the  fray  and  was  killed.  The 
French  soldiers  raised  a  pile  of  stones  over 
the  corpse  of  the  enemy  they  respected  ; 
but  the  poor  malignity  of  the  papal  legate 
denied  the  Suabian  hero  even  this  humble 
resting  place.  The  body  was  ordered  to 
be  removed,  and  was  thrown  by  the  leg¬ 
ate’s  order  to  the  dogs  and  beasts  of  the 
plain. 

No  serious  resistance  was  offered  after 
this ;  and  Charles  found  himself,  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  in  possession  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

The  party  of  the  Guelphs  seemed  dom¬ 
inant  in  Italy,  when  the  Ghibelines,  un¬ 
willing  to  yield  all,  put  forward  Conrad- 
ine,  who  was  not  dead,  but  alive  and  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
crown  and  the  head  of  their  faction.  An 
army  of  Germans  was  raised  to  support 
the  discontented  spirits  which  the  Ghibe¬ 
lines  had  fomented  both  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  the  harsh  goveniment  of  the 
French  had  already  proved  most  galling. 
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Conradine,  accompanied  by  the  young 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  many  of  the  barons 
of  La  31agna,  put  himself  at  their  head 
and  marched  south,  just  at  the  time  that 
all  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Messina, 
Palermo,  and  Syracuse,  had  risen  against 
their  rulers  and  declared  for  him.  At 
Tagliacozzo  he  met  Charles  with  a  small 
body  of  disciplined  French  troops.  The 
fight  was  sharp  and  furious ;  victory 
seemed  about  to  declare  on  the  side  of 
Conradine,  when  a  fierce  charge  made  by 
Eardo  de  Valery  and  William,  Prince  of 
the  Morea,  broke  the  victors,  and  wrested 
their  victory  from  them  at  the  moment 
that  it  seemed  complete.  Conradine,  with 
a  few  friends,  escaped  to  Astura,  where 
he  was  recognized  and  delivered  up  to  his 
enemy. 

The  cruelty  of  Charles  was  barbarous. 
Some  Romans  who  had  been  captured 
fighting  in  the  ranks  against  him  were 
selected  as  examples  to  all  Italians  who 
might  dare  to  resist  his  authority.  He 
first  ordered  that  their  feet  should  be 
stricken  off,  but  fearing  lest  the  sight  of 
the  maimed  wretches  in  the  Roman  streets 
might  irritate  the  populace  against  him, 
he  had  them  driven  into  a  house,  which 
was  then  shut  up,  guarded  and  fired,  ami 
burnt  to  ashes  with  all  its  prisoners. 

For  Conradine  and  his  friends  there 
was  small  hope  of  mercy  from  such  a  man. 
The  interests  of  the  king  and  Pope  were 
largely  concerned  in  his  death.  While 
the  rightful  owner  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
lived  the  crown  must  sit  but  loosely  on 
the  brow  of  the  usurper ;  and  while  the 
head  of  the  hated  Ghibelines  survived 
the  Pope  must  look  for  powerful  resistance 
to  his  extravagant  pretensions,  and  live 
in  constant  dread  of  being  reduced  from 
the  rank  of  pontiff  prince  and  dispenser 
of  kingdoms,  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  whose  successor 
he  was,  and  in  whose  name  he  ruled. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation 
in  the  minds  of  either  Charles  or  Clement 
about  putting  their  prisoner  to  death. 
The  only  (question  was  as  to  the  manner. 
Assassination  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  precedent.  A  poisoned 
draught  or  a  tightened  neck-band  would 
seem  to  have  commended  themselves  as 
fitting  agents  to  the  minds  of  people  who 
were  familiar  to  the  nse  of  them.  But 
these,  although  they  might  do  the  work 
and  avoid  the  scandal  attaching  to  open 
violence,  would  neither  satisfy  the  blood 
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lust  of  triumphant  tyranny  nor  strike  that  ] 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  enemies  which  a 
public  trial  and  execution  were  calculated  i 
to  do. 

A  special  court,  composed  of  barons, 
syndics,  and  leading  men  from  the  prin 
cipal  Neapolitan  cities,  w^as  charged  wdth 
the  trial  of  the'  prisoners,  w’ho  were  accus¬ 
ed  of  high  treason,  in  that  they  had  fought 
for  their  ow’n  undoubted  right,  against  a 
prince  who  was  not  their  king.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  sentence  was  given  against 
them,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of 
some  of  the  judges  to  concur,  and  in  spite 
of  the  murmurs  even  of  the  French,  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
king.  The  king  willed  it,  and  it  was 
done. 

On  the  25th  October,  1268,  Conradine, 
then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  last  of  a  line  of  em¬ 
perors  and  kings,  was  led  forth  in  the 
market-place  of  his  own  capital  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.  With  him  walked  the 
young  Duke  of  Austria,  his  companion 
from  infancy,  and  partaker  in  his  fate. 
Many  of  their  friends  had  already  fallen ; 
they  came  to  close  the  list  of  illustrious 
victims. 

The  scaffold  was  covered  with  purple, 
out  of  mock  respect  for  the  quality  of  the 
prisoners.  A  strong  guard  w'as  stationed 
around  it,  lest  the  dense  mass  of  people 
who  filled  the  square  should  be  moved  to 
attempt  a  rescue.  From  an  eminence 
commanding  a  view  of  the  w  hole  Charles 
watched  the  operation  of  his  revenge. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  mob 
w'ould  be  aroused  to  the  sense  and  action 
of  men.  W^hen  the  sentence  which  con¬ 
demned  Conradine  as  a  “sacrilegious 
traitor  ”  was  read,  and  Conradine  raised 
his  voice  in  earnest  protest,  appealing  to 
God  and  the  people,  a  faint  tremor  was 
perceived  in  the  crowd,  a  movement  as  of 
people  ready  to  obey  any  director  of  their 
impulses.  I5ut  no  director  appeared ;  fear 
chilled  the  lukew'arm  hearts  of  the  impul¬ 
sive,  and  they  waited  in  silence  the  issue 
of  the  day’s  work. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  suffered  first.  As 
soon  as  his  head  rolled  upon  the  scaffold, 
his  friend  seized  it  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
the  gory  face.  lie  then  bade  farewell  to 
those  about  him,  declared  his  rights  to 
survive  in  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  and  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 

Thus  perished  the  last  direct  represent- 
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ative  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Suabia. 
But  Manfred’s  daughter,  Constance,  had 
been  married  to  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  so 
that  his  right,  and  indirectly  that  of  his 
brother’s  son,  w’ero  represented  by  tliis 
prince. 

Charles  w’as,  however,  dominant.  His 
enemies  were  crushed,  his  people  in  sub¬ 
jection,  his  allies  were  powerful ;  and  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  an¬ 
other  tyrant,  that  “  he  lacked  nothing— 
but  the  wrath  of  God.”  Though  he  had 
tasted  royal  blood  his  thirst  was  far  from 
satisfied.  He  gave  unbridled  indulgence 
to  his  cruelty,  and  deluged  the  land  with 
native  blood.  All  who  could  be  proved 
to  have  taken  any  part  against  him  in  the 
late  war  were  barbarously  put  to  death, 
their  property  was  confiscated,  their 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  disaffected 
districts  were  made  a  howling  waste,  and 
the  king  witnessed  the  annihilation  of  his 
enemies  before  he  talked  of  pardoning 
them.  This  was  on  the  main-land,  but  se¬ 
verer  punishment,  if  possible,  w’as  in  store 
for  the  Sicilians,  who  had  risen  very  gen¬ 
erally  in  favor  of  Conradine. 

Guillaume  I'Estendard,  a  French  baron 
.and  a  fierce  butcher,  insensible  to  an^ 
emotion  of  pity,  was  sent  over  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  rebellion  in  Sicily.  With  some 
French  troops  .and  a  number  of  faithless 
Sicilians,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  his 
master’s  authority  in  most  parts  of  the 
island,  but  his  mode  of  proceeding  was 
such  as  to  terrify  all  who  had  the  means 
of  defense  into  the  most  desperate  resist¬ 
ance.  , 

At  Agosta  a  thousand  citizens  and  two 
hundred  Tuscan  c.avalrj’  took  advantage 
of  the  strong  position  ot  the  place,  declin¬ 
ed  to  surrender,  and  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  at  the  very  highest  price.  Guillaume 
encamped  round  it,  and  made  several  vain 
attempts  to  carry  it  by  storm,  his  fury  in¬ 
creasing  at  each  rebuff'.  It  is  quite  possible 
he  might  have  been  obliged  to  admit  the 
garrison  to  a  capitulation,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  accursed  treachery  of  six  of  the 
besieged.  These  wretches  admitted  the 
French  by  night  through  a  postern  gate 
into  the  city,  which  was  given  up  to  the 
brutal  license  of  the  soldiers.  Murder, 
rapine,  all  the  horrors  of  W’ar,  were  sud¬ 
denly  let  loose  on  the  devoted  people: 
the  very  cisterns  and  com  bins  were 
searched  for  victims,  and  the  refugees 
dragged  out,  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
way  suggested  by  toe  fiendish  spirit  of 
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the  slayer  at  the  moment.  When  the 
first  onslanght  was  over,  the  savagery  of 
the  commander  indulged  itself  with  sonie 
horrible  exercises,  lie  selected  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  stature  to  serve  as  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  had  the  Agostani  brought  bound 
before  him,  and  made  the  butcher  chop  at 
them  with  a  large  sword.  When  the  man 
flagged  through  the  hardness  of  his  task, 
stoups  of  wine  M'ere  brought  to  refresh 
him,  and  on  he  went  with  his  diabolical 
work.  On  the  sea-shore  Guillaume  erect- 
lid  a  pile  of  heads  and  tninks,  disgracing 
the  top  of  it  with  the  carcases  of  the  six 
Sicilian  Judases,  who  thus  received  the 
just  reward  of  their  sin.  ]Many  wretches 
nished  to  the  sea  and  were  drowned. 
Corrado  Capece  having  surrendered,  was  j 
«ieprived  of  his  eves,  sent  to  Catania,  and 
there  hanged.  liis  two  brothers  perished 
on  the  gibbet  at  Naples.  Not  a  man  of 
Agosta  was  left  alive. 

Charles  h.aving  thus  brought  the  people 
under  him  to  the  obedience  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  bejfan  to  make  them  feel  the 
weight  of  his  dominion.  Tliosc  who  had 
exclaimed  against  the  severity  of  the  Sua- 
bian  government  looked  back  with  re¬ 
grets  to  the  time  when  Manfred  ruled 
them.  “  We  thought  we  had  got  a  king 
from  the  Father  of  fathers,  and  we  have 
got  anti-Christ.”  This  was  the  language 
of  the  clerg}',  who,  curbed  by  Manfred, 
were  utterly  despoiled  by  Charles.  The 
privileges  he  had  sworn  to  the  Pope  he 
would  restore  were  not  only  denied,  but 
those  yet  retained  were  taken  away.  The 
conventual  revenues  were  seized  by  the 
champion  of  the  church,  and  the  wolf 
whom  the  Pope  had  delighted  to  honor 
with  sheep’s  clothing  began  to  flesh  his 
fangs  in  the  church’s  lambs.  The  barons 
friendly  to  the  Angevins  were  deprived 
of  property  on  the  pretence  that  they  had 
acquired  it  through  Manfred,  who  had  no 
power  to  confer  it;  and  those  of  them 
who  could  not  prove  themselves  free  from 
all  taint  of  treason  were  deprived  as  trai¬ 
tors.  The  French  soldiery  were  enriched 
with  Italiiin  spoils  ;  a  new  nobility  was 
created  ;  the  feudal  system  in  its  harshest 
form  was  thrust  upon  the  people ;  secret 
prison-houses  sprung  up  in  hateful  abund¬ 
ance  ;  the  voice  of  justice  was  stifled,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  ground  down  to 
misery  under  the  iron  heel  of  a  foreign 
de^ot. 

The  taxes  were  crushing  and  most  offen¬ 
sively  levied  ;  the  currency  was  debased 


by  the  government,  and  then  called  in  at 
the  loss  of  the  people ;  heiresses  were 
compelled  to  marry  needy  Frenchmen ; 
e.states  were  made  wildeniesses  that  some 
French  lord  might  hnnt  over  them,  while 
the  owner  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death 
to  kill  a  head  of  game. 

In  their  domestic  relations  the  poor 
people  were  fearfully  insulted.  Lawless¬ 
ness,  conscious  of  security,  ran  riot 
through  the  land,  and  respected  neither 
rank  nor  condition  in  gratifying  its  lust. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  w'as  the  rock  on 
which  the  French  rule  split. 

The  letters,  remonstrances,  and  threats 
of  Clement  availed  nothing.  Charles 
knew  ho  was  in  possession,  and  cared 
not  for  weapons  Avnich  were  not  carnaL 
He  laughed  .at  the  legate’s  messages  and 
openly  declined  to  heed  them.  Ever  on 
the  w’atch,  losing  no  opportunity,  and 
careful  for  every’  thing,  he  defied  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  enemies  who  were  weaker  than 
himself.  His  mind  could  grasp  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  present 
position,  and  allow  his  thoughts  to  Avan- 
der  beyond  it. 

He  fancied  that  he  saw  in  the  weakness 
of  the  Greek  empire  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  the  Greek  crown.  He  openly  as- 
])ired  to  it,  and  secretly  but  actively  pre¬ 
pared  the  means  to  compass  it.  Adroitly 
availing  himself  of  his  brother  St.  Louis’s 
crusading  zeal,  ho  temporized  about  join¬ 
ing  his  ill-fated  expedition,  butgave  it  suffi¬ 
cient  countenance  to  give  him  the  power 
of  turning  the  crusaders,  if  victorious  over 
their  heathen  foes,  against  their  Christian 
brethren  at  Constantinople.  "When  the 
expedition  so  miserably  failed  on  the 
shores  of  Tunis,  he  contrived  to  get  free 
with  his  own  small  band,  and  to  arrange 
favorable  conditions  for  his  own  interest ; 
and  though  he  did  not  get  the  assistance 
he  looked  for  from  his  brother’s  arms,  he 
managed  to  draw  himself  unscathed  out 
of  the  fire  which  consumed  them.  Under 
retext  of  arming  for  this  crusade,  he  had 
uilt  a  fleet  of  war  vessels,  and  collected 
stores  of  arms  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
a  blow  at  the  tottering  empire  of  Michael 
Palseologus.  While  the  wrecks  of  his 
brother’s  ships  w’ere  strewing  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  his  own  were  riding 
safely  in  the  harbors  of  Italy. 

In  Italy  he  seemed  resolved  to  be  abso¬ 
lute.  He  dictated  in  Tuscany  as  vicar- 
general  to  the  emperor,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  persecuted  with  bitterness  the  en- 
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tire  Ghibeline  party.  He  surpriacd  and 
spoiIe<l  Genoa  without  declaring  war 
against  her.  He  seized  on  Lombard  and 
Piedmontese  towns,  and  treated  them  as 
his  own  vassals ;  and  even  in  liome 
he  proceeded,  by  virtue  of  his  rank  of 
“senator,”  to  oust  the  Poj>e  of  his  author¬ 
ity,  and  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs. 
The  avenger,  the  dear  son  of  the  church, 
had  thrust  himself  into  her  house  and  over 
her  head. 

By  the  time  Nicholas  HI.  became  Pope, 
in  1277,  matters  were  ripe  for  change. 
The  hatred  of  all  classes  of  Italians  for  ! 
the  French  tyrant  had  grown  to  maturity ; 
the  murmurs  of  his  subjects  were  getting 
too  distinct  to  be  prevented  from  finding 
expression  in  action.  The  barons  of  Sicily 
and  Naples  were  writhing  under  the 
tyranny  of  their  master,  and  the  insufler- 
able  insolence  of  their  new  compeers. 
The  clergy  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
anti-Christ,  and  the  people  regarded  him 
as  a  bend  incarnate. 

John  of  Procida,  a  learned  physician, 
who  had  shared  the  fate  of  Manfred’s 
party,  been  exiled,  and  seen  his  property 
pass  into  alien  hands,  had  not  ceased  to 
agitate  and  move  the  spirit  of  rivals  against 
the  usurper.  He  had  been  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  bestowed 
estates  on  him,  but  declined  to  measure 
swords  with  the  King  of  France  in  sup- 

Eort  of  his  claim  to  the  Sicilian  crown. 

tut  now  that  circumstances  seemed  favor¬ 
able,  John  of  Procida,  who  had  lately  re¬ 
frained  from  pushing  himself  forward, 
again  troubled  the  waters. 

The  Greek  emperor,  aware  of  Charles’s 
designs  against  him,  must  naturally  be 
glad  to  see  his  enemy  destroyed ;  the 
Pope,  whose  very  existence  as  a  prince 
was  at  stake,  must  form  one  in  a  combi¬ 
nation  against  him  ;  and  surely,  if  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  Peter  would  not  hang  back 
from  an  enterprise  the  success  of  which 
would  double  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 
With  these  convictions  in  his  mind,  John 
flitted  between  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Saragossa,  intriguing,  arranging,  pr<^aring 
for  the  overthrow  of  Charles.  The  re¬ 
ward  of  his  exertions  was  the  alliance  of 
the  three  princes  to  achieve  this  object. 
Nicholas  confirmed  the  right  already  in¬ 
herent  in  Peter,  to  .the  Sicilian  crown, 
and  signed  a  deed  of  gift,  which  was  at 
least  as  valid  as  that  by  which  Charles  had 
acquired  possession. 

By  personal  vbitation,  made  at  the  risk 


of  his  life,  John  aroused  the  Sicilians  to  a 
sense  of  their  situation,  and  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  resist  the  oppressor  on  the  first 
opportunity.  The  plot  was  thickening  but 
was  not  matured ;  the  egg  of  rebellion 
was  laid  but  not  ready  to  break,  when  tlio 
incident  known  as  the  Sicilian  ycs|)ers 
precipitated  matters  to  a  terrible  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  took  the  direction  of  them  out 
of  John  of  Procida’s  Ininds. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  Slst  of  March, 
1282,  the  people  of  Palermo  had  gone  to 
hear  vespers  at  the  church  of  San  Spirito, 
on  Morreale,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  At  the  same  place  was  a  pleasure 
garden,  where  the  ]>eople  were  wont  to 
walk  and  amuse  themselves  after  service 
was  over.  On  this  j)articular  evening  the 
Palermitans  were  there  in  largo  numbers, 
attracted  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather 
.and  the  festivity  of  the  Easter  octave.  A 
numlMjr  of  the  officers  of  the  viceroy  were 
also  there,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of 
maintaining  order.  Ilerbert  of  Orleans, 
the  viceroy,  had  forbidden  the  Sicilians  to 
w'ear  arm^,  or  to  train  themselves  to  use 
them.  They  w’ere  therefore  on  this  oce.a- 
sion  unarmed,  while  the  French  carried 
their  customary  weapons. 

The  French,  who  had  come  to  preserve 
order,  began,  as  usual,  to  presume  upon 
their  superiority  and  to  insult  the  people. 
Their  conduct  towards  the  w’omen  was 
such  as  to  call  out  the  remonstrances  of 
j  the  men.  To  them  the  Frenchmen  only 
replied  with  offensive  taunts,  and  did  not 
desist  from  their  insolent  behavior.  Some 
es()ecially  insolent  speech  or  act  evoked 
the  indignant  protest  of  some  Sicilian 
youths,  who  delivered  themselves  so  boldly 
that  the  French  exclaimed:  “They  must 
have  concealed  arms  or  they  w'ould  not 
talk  so.”  One  of  them  named  Drouet, 
more  brutal  than  the  rest,  made  up  to  where 
a  beautiful  girl  of  noble  family  was  walking 
with  her  l>etrothed  and  her  parents,  and 
accused  her  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
On  her  denying  the  charge,  Drouet  caught 
hold  of  her  with  his  left  hand  and  thrust 
his  right  into  her  bosom,  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  kiss  her.  The  girl  fainted, 
and  fell  back  in  her  lover’s  arms. 

A  young  man,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
saw  the  occurrence  and  rushed  forward, 
knocked  Drouet  dowm,  drew  his  sword, 
and  killed  the  fellow  with  his  own  weapon, 
shouting  as  he  did  so :  “  Death  to  the 
French!  Down  with  the  French  !”  The 
cry,  like  the  voice  of  God,  echoed  through 
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the  country,  and  stirred  the  hearts  of  all. 
Each  man’s  hand  was  imme<liately  against 
the  aliens.  Implements  of  husbandry,  or 
of  household  »ise,  served  the  place  of  more 
recogniztHi  weapons.  A  horrible  scene  of 
mutual  slaughter  ensued,  the  Sicilians  suf¬ 
fering  severely  from  their  well  -  armed 
enemies  ;  but  for  the  French,  the  cotem¬ 
porary  historian  remarks  with  significant 
terseness,  they  numbered  two  hundred, 
and  two  hundred  fell. 

From  the  garden  the  insurgents  ran, 
excited  and  bloody,  with  the  dead  men’s 
swords  in  their  hands,  to  the  city,  crying, 
“  Death  to  the  French  !”  and  de.aling  it  to 
them  whenever  they  came  in  their  way. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ruggiero  Mas- 
trangclo,  they  took  possession  of  Palermo, 
suiToundtHl  and  broke  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  killed  the  inhabitants,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  property.  The  govenior  him¬ 
self  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle. 

All  that  evening  and  all  that  night  the 
populace  gave  loose  rein  to  their  fury ; 
they  broke  into  the  convents  and  slew  the 
French  monks ;  the  altar  was  no  asylum  ; 
neither  men,  women,  nor  children  M-ere 
spared  ;  neither  age  nor  rank  afforded  pro¬ 
tection.  “  Remember  Agosta !”  was  the 
cry  when  the  blood  fury  began  to  abate 
to  the  old  tune,  and  again  the  butchery 
went  on  till  the  evening’s  work  had  two 
thousand  corpses  to  show  for  it.  Christian 
burial  was  denied  to  the  dead,  who  were 
cast  into  pits  and  buried  like  dogs. 

Giovanni  di  San  Remigio,  the  governor, 
who  had  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Vicari, 
thirty  miles  from  Palermo,  next  day  arous¬ 
ed  the  French  in  the  neighborhood,  with 
the  feudal  militm,  for  the  purpose  of  aveng¬ 
ing  their  fallen  countrymen.  Rut  their 
own  Nemesis  was  at  hand.  An  irregu¬ 
lar  band  had  started  at  daylight  from 
Palermo  in  pursuit  of  the  governor,  and 
ran  him  to  earth  at  Vicari.  Whether  out 
of  respect,  or  from  whatever  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  offered  to  San  Remigio  that 
he  and  the  soldiers  with  him  might  em¬ 
bark  for  Provence,  and  their  lives  should 
be  spared  if  they  would  surrender.  The 
terms  were  scornfully  refused ;  a  sortie 
was  made,  and  sustained  with  great  valor 
till  the  governor  fell  pierced  with  arrows  ; 
then  a  fear  came  upon  the  French,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Vespers  upon  their  assail¬ 
ants,  who  rushed  forward  to  the  cry, 
“  Death  to  the  French  1”  and  put  every 
man  to  the  sword. 

The  ferocity  of  the  outbreak  left  the  in¬ 


surgents  no  hope  of  reconciliation.  They 
had  gone  thus  far,  they  must  go  still  far¬ 
ther.  In  a  sort  of  parliament  hastily  sum¬ 
moned  at  Palenno,  the  regal  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  renounced  for  ever  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  form  a  commonwealth 
under  the  protection  of  the  church.  Rug¬ 
giero  M.astrangelo  was  made  chief  of  the 
provisional  government,  with  a  council  to 
assist  him. 

The  town  of  Corleone,  moved  by  the 
example  of  Palermo,  sent  deputies  to 
make  common  cause  with  her,  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
Tlie  council  was  unanimous  in  its  decision 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  publicly  swore  on 
the  GosjH'ls,  faith  and  friendship  with  the 
Corlconesi ;  and  further,  to  assist  them 
in  destroying  the  strong  castle  of  Cala- 
tamauro,  about  ten  miles  from  their  city. 

As  soon  as  the  pact  was  made,  Roni- 
fazio,  capt.ain  of  the  Corleonesi,  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men 
and  scoured  the  country  round,  seizing 
the  royal  ma^jazines  and  herds  intended 
for  the  expedition  to  Constantinople,  raz¬ 
ing  the  castles,  and  destroying  utterly  all 
that  bore  any  connection  with  the  French. 
Such  was  their  fury  in  killing,  that  Saba 
]\Iala8j)ina  says  it  seemed  as  if  every  man 
had  a  father,  son,  or  brother  to  avenge, 
or  was  possessed  with  the  lielief  that  in 
slaying  a  Frenchman  he  did  God  service. 

Other  places  took  the  infection,  slew 
their  French,  and  sent  deputies  to  Pa¬ 
lermo.  There  a  more  numerous  parlia¬ 
ment  assented  to  the  republic  under  the 
church,  .and  swore  to  die  rather  than  serve 
the  French. 

When  the  assembly  had  been  wrought 
to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  Mastran- 
gelo  rose  to  direct  it.  He  pointed  out 
that  they  h.ad  committed  themselves  ir¬ 
retrievably  to  resistance ;  that  Charles 
would  be  implacable ;  that  he  had  ships 
and  soldiers  ^\Tiich  would  soon  be  sent 
against  them  to  destroy  them  ;  and  finish¬ 
ed  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  their  patriot¬ 
ism  by  urging  them  to  organize  discip 
lined  bands  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
their  yet  incomplete  work,  and  of  offering 
the  steadiest  defense  against  the  attacks 
which  woul(f  assuredly  be  made. 

It  was  resolved  to  invite  Messina,  which 
was  still  held  for  the  king,  to  throw  off 
the  foreign  yoke. 

Three  columns  were  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Mastrangelo,  one  to  secure  the 
country  towards  Cefalu,  the  second  to 
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march  on  Calatafimi,  and  the  other  to  take 
the  heart  of  the  island  by  Castrogiovanni. 
They  went,  and  did  their  work.  Burning 
houses,  murdered  people,  marked  the  line 
of  their  march.  Sacrifices  of  blood  and 
fire  w’ere  needed  to  cleanse  the  land,  and 
terribly  it  was  purified. 

Messina,  where  Herbert  of  Orleans  re¬ 
sided,  did  not  at  once  respond  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  her  sister  city.  She  sent 
some  galleys  to  blockade  the  port  of  Pa¬ 
lermo,  and  to  insult  the  garrison.  These 
latter,  however,  declared  they  could  not 
exchange  blows  with  their  brethren,  that 
they  reserved  their  anger  for  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  at  the  same  time  they  reared  the 
Cross  of  Messina  by  the  side  of  the  Eagle 
of  Palermo  on  their  walls. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  town  author¬ 
ities  of  Messina  sent  five  hundred  archers, 
under  Captain  Chiriolo,  a  Sicilian,  to  take 
possession  of  Taormina,  which  the  rebels 
Lad  failed  to  occupy.  Scarcely  had  they 
left  the  town,  when  the  people,  who  had 
become  inoculated  with  the  general  feel¬ 
ing,  finding  so  large  a  force  of  the  municipal 
guard  withdrawn,  began  to  murmur  at  the 
measures  W’hich  were  being  taken  against 
their  countrymen.  From  murmurs  they 
proceeded  to  some  acts  of  insubordination, 
and  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that 
the  viceroy,  who  had  but  six  hundred 
men-at-arms  with  him,  withdrew'  all  but 
ninety  into  the  castle  of  Matagrifone  and 
his  own  palace.  These  ninety  he  sent, 
under  Micheletto  Gatta,  to  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  archers,  who  had  gone  to 
Taormina,  and  of  whose  fidelity  he  was 
more  than  doubtful.. 

When  the  archers  saw  them  coming, 
they  suspected  their  object,  and,  incited 
by  Bartolomeo,  a  citizen,  received  tliem 
with  a  clopd  of  arrows. 

Forty  saddles  were  emptied :  the  rest 
of  the  band  turned  round  and  fled  to  the 
castle  of  Scaletta.  The  Sicilians  tore  up 
the  banners  of  Charles  and  marched  back 
to  raise  the  people  of  Messina. 

Meantime,  the  Messinese,  under  the 
guidance  of  Bartolomeo  Maniscalco,  rose 
a^nst  their  masters.  The  savage  cry, 
“Death  to  the  French !”  was  repeated 
and  passed  along.  Again  many  innocent 
persons  perished,  and  the  capital  of  the 
island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

Next  day  a  government,  composed  of 
the  principal  people  in  the  eity,  w'as  form¬ 
ed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Palermo.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  by 


the  viceroy  to  seiluce  the  new  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  from  his  post.  The  messenger  was 
sent  back  with  an  ofter  to  spare  the  lives 
of  Herbert  of  Orleans  and  those  with  him, 
on  condition  that  they  should  give  up 
arms,  horses,  and  baggage,  and  sail  di¬ 
rect  to  Acquamorte,  in  Provence,  without 
touching  on  the  Sicilian  or  Calabrian 
coasts.  The  terms  were  agreed  to,  but 
broken  by  Herbert,  who,  instead  of  sailing 
to  Provence,  landed  on  the  Calabrian 
coast,  where  it  seems  he  had  given  a 
rendezvous  to  the  late  garrison  of  Messina. 

On  the  same  conditions  the  garrisons 
of  Matagrifone  and  Scaletta  surrendered, 
but  a  sudden  frenzy  coming  upon  the 
people  at  hearing  of  the  bad  faitL  of  the 
viceroy,  and  being  further  excited  at  the 
threats  of  Charles  against  them,  they  broke 
into  the  places  where  the  prisoners  were 
confined  for  safety,  and  murdered  them 
every  one. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  one  month,  the 
train  which,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
small  spark  had  kindled  in  I’alermo,  com¬ 
municated  with  the  whole  island,  and  had 
its  final  explosion  in  Messina.  In  one 
month  the  jieople  who  had  seemed  so 
crushed  had  shaken  ofl'  a  tyrannical  yoke, 
and  dared  to  be  free.  They  had  asserted 
in  the  most  positjve  wiiy  the  rights  of 
long-enduring,  much-suflering  humanity ; 
ai^d  horrible  as  the  means  they  resorted 
to  were,  tremendous  as  was  the  cruelty  of 
the  indiscriminate  massacres,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  severity  was  their  only 
safety,  “  thorough”  their  single  course ; 
and  that  in  extenuation  of  the  wholesale 
slaughters,  in  which  nearly  eight  thousand 
people  |>eri.shed,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
French  had  furnished  them  with  only  too 
valid  precedents,  and  that  in  the  fur^  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  might  be  recognized 
the  sign  of  even-handed  justice  dealing  out 
measure  for  measure  for  the  deletion  of 
Agosta. 

With  the  events  which  took  idace  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  in  detail. 

Charles  made  the  most  desperate  at¬ 
tempts  to  re^in  his  authority,  closely 
besieged  Messina  in  person,  until  he  W'as 
forced  back  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Sicilians,  Genoese,  and  Spaniards.  These 
latter,  under  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  who  com- 
mandetl  the  Catalan  fleet  fitted  out  w'ith 
the  money  obtained  from  Michael  I’alaiol- 
ogus,  swept  the  seas  of  the  ships  which 
should  have  borne  Charles’s  expedition  to 
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the  East.  The  land  forces  were  also  so 
severely  handled  by  the  valiant  defenders 
of  Messina,  that  Charles  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  hastily  to  the  main-land,  in 
order  to  avoid  capture  by  the  people  he 
had  come  to  subdue. 

How  Peter  III.  of  Aragon  ultimately 
came  to  the  crown  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Sicilians  and  by  grant  of  the  Pope, 
defended  the  island  against  the  French, 
and  severed  it  from  its  connection  with 
Naples,  I  do  not  propose  to  relate,  nor  to 
pursue  an  inquiry  into  the  quarrels  which 
arose  out  of  the  Spanish  and  French  claims  I 
to  dominion  in  Italy.  ‘ 


The  story  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  stands 
by  itself,  one  of  many  memorials  of  the 
degree  to  which  bad  government  may  be 
exercised  without  resistance,  and  of  the 
tremendous  excesses  which  an  oppressed 
people  can  commit  when  once  they  pro- 
ccca  to  action  in  a  condition  which  is  al¬ 
most  desperate. 

The  story  was  long  remembered  in 
France.  “  If  I  am  provoked,”  said  Henri 
IV.,  “  I  w’ill  breakfast  at  Milan  and  dine  at 
Naples.”  “  And  perhaps,”  said  the  Span¬ 
ish  ambassador,  “  your  majesty  may  reach 
j  Sicily  in  time  for  Vespers.” 

1  F.  W.  R. 


I  I 

From  the  North  Brltlih  Rtrlev. 


DISINTEGRATION 


The  gre.at  American  continent,  with 
its  immeasurable  future,  its  upper  and  its 
underground  natural  wealth,  is  all  in  store 
for  ages  of  ages! — these  gre.at  things,  in¬ 
definably  vast,  inexhaustible  as  they  are, 
have  got  a  lodgment  in  the  elastic  Amer¬ 
ican  mind.  It  is  neither  a  marvel,  nor 
is  it  fairly  a  ground  of  reproach  (nor  of 
derision)  that  it  should  be  so.  The  very 
make  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  of  this 
order.  Give  this  pioneer  man  a  world  to 
explore,  and  he  will  explore  it;  give  him 
a  continent  to  lodge  upon,  and  he  w’ill 
lodge  upon  and  spread  his  thrifty  homes 
over  it;  and  give  him,  in  ample  quantity, 
the  raw  material  of  empire,  and  see  if  he 
will  not  create  an  empire ;  and  then,  with 
the  forces  of  an  empire  at  his  command, 
see  if  he  does  not  carry  things  with  a 
high  hand  in  all  heraisjiheres,  as  wtll  as  in 
his  home  quarters.  All  this  is  tn  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nature :  it  is  all  in  germ ; 
and  upon  fresh  American  soil  the  genn 
has  indeed  germinated,  and  it  is  now 
shooting  up  heavenward  with  tropical 
force.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
born  with  a  giant  ambition  in  their 
brains ;  and  almost  the  first  syllables  they 
lisp  have  a  sort  of  trumpet  twang,  as 


*  Concluded  from  page  278,  last  volume. 
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thus:  “Here  I  come,  ready  to  grasp  a 
sc^tre  and  to  rule  the  world.” 

The  American  civil  war  carries  with 
it  much  of  this  composite  meaning  on  the 
side  of  the  North — the  outspoken  mean¬ 
ing  is,  “Restore  the  Union;”  or,  in  eu- 
phemious  style,  “  Maintain  Order  ” — then 
a  parenthesis  is  slipped  in  at  this  point — 
ria  the  Union  of  the  curse  of  slavery ;  but 
this  parenthesis  is  often  mumbled  in  the 
utterance,  and  then  the  genuine  meaning 
comes  out — “  restore  the  Union  to  the  end 
that  a  mighty  conception  of  universal  em¬ 
pire  may  be  realized.”  Fully  may  it  be 
granted,  and  religiously  may  it  be  believ¬ 
ed,  that  large  puqwses  in  the  world’s 
future  are,  in  the  divine  intention,  to  be 
accomplished  for  and  by  the  nations  of 
the  North  American  continent.  Nor 
need  the  boldest  speculations  on  this  am¬ 
ple  field  be  restricted  or  suppressed.  But 
when  this  liberty  of  speculation  has  been 
granted  —  sobriety  barely  listened  to  — 
then  there  comes  in  a  question  of  momen¬ 
tous  import,  which  may  thus  be  worded : 
Shall  the  destinies  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  be  accomplished,  and  the 
divine  purposes  thereto  relating  fulfilled, 
by  the  means  of  a  one  all-grasping,  all- 
absorbing  empire,  doing  its  ruthless  pleas¬ 
ure  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Arctic 
regions — from  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? — 
shall  it  indeed  be  thus  that  the  same  Hand 
which  long  ago  scattered  the  nations  from 
the  plains  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  will 
be  seen  favoring  an  enterprise  of  the 
very  same  quality^  in  these  last  times? 
A  negative  answer  to  a  question  of  this 
sort  must,  wc  thitik,  commend  itself  to  all 
calm  minds  on  whatever  grounds  it  is 
argued — whether  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  question  be  regarded,  or  that  of  po¬ 
litical  or  philosoimical  speculation.  It 
shall  not  be  that  the  destinies  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  North  American  continent 
will  be  worked  out  under  the  adminstra- 
tive  hand  of  a  Nebuchadnezzar. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  if  this  sublime 
phantasm  of  universal  empire  were,  in  all 
Its  enormous  improbability,set  forth  before 
a  w’ell-informed  American,  he  would  dis¬ 
own  it ;  or  at  least  he  would  shrink  from 
an  avowal  of  it  as  his  creed.  Nevertheless, 
the  gigantic  dream,  with  its  fascinations, 
clings  to  him ;  it  is  dear  to  his  medita¬ 
tions;  it  is  entertained  by  him  in  mo¬ 
ments  between  8lee])ing  and  wxiking.  As 
to  Americ.ans  of  inferior  breeding  and  of 
faulty  education,  such  men  boldly  avow 
their  devotion  to  the  idol ;  and  such  men, 
no  doubt,  will  act  accordingly,  as  often  as 
any  popular  phrenzy  is  set  a-going.  "NVe 
in  Britain  have  come  well  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  saying,  “  Ireland  for 
the  Irish  and  if  things  so  small  might 
be  compared  with  great  things,  we  shall 
not  mistake  the  meaning  of  this  other 
saying,  “  America  for  Americans.”  The 
interpretation  is :  Canada  is  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  from  Washington;  Mexico  is  to  be 
governed  from  Washington;  the  British 
arc  to  be  expelled  on  both  sides ;  and 
Russia  also  is  to  be  driven  back  across 
Behring’s  Straits.  Not  only  is  this  belief 
of  a  future  (not  distant^  North  American 
universal  empire  a  darling  ambition  with 
the  coarse  minded  and  ignorant  masses  of 
the  people,  but — and  we  can  not  think 
otherwise — the  same  gorgeous  anticipa¬ 
tion  may  now  be  traced  in  giving  intensity 
to  the  war  feeling  of  leading  men  on  the 
Northern  side.  If  once  secession  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  realize  itself,  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance,  the  same  would  bo  attempted,  on 
some  pretext,  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  the 
darling  hope  of  the  American  mind  would 
then  aashed  and  broken.  No  more 
dreams  of  an  empire  which  should  give 
law  to  the  world,  and  should  trample 
upon  Europe,  and  should  seize  Asia,  and 
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should  serve  itself  in  Africa.  Why  is  it 
that  these  Southerners  are  “rebels”  by 
emphasis?  Why  has  Europe  so  deeply 
oftended  the  North  when  it  has  employed 
a  softer  j)hra.se  in  speaking  of  them  ?  It 
is  because  these  “  rebels  ”  nave  broken  in 
upon  a  fiiiry  land !  —  they  have  spoiled 
the  glorious  future  of  the  onk  American 
people ! 

The  supposition  that  England  or  F ranee 
might  interpose  to  prevent  the  realization 
of  this  scheme,  would  be,  and  is,  rejected 
with  scorn.  Who  is  it  that  cares  a  straw 
for  England  or  Franco  when  a  giant  nation 
rouses  itself,  and  utters  its  will  in  thunder  ? 
But  perchance  the  people  of  Canada,  or 
the  people  of  Mexico,  may  presume  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  bright  prospect. 
America  will  soon  teach  these  feeble  folk 
another  lesson !  Then,  if  this  be  done, 
the  problem  of  an  empire  which  shall  ex¬ 
tend  from  sea  to  sea  is  much  simplified, 
and  it  resolves  itself  into  its  own  proper 
conditions ;  and  these  may  be  found  near 
at  hand.  Well-informed  Americans  (those 
of  the  North)  m  Iio  thoroughly  understand 
the  federal  constitution,  bring  forward 
at  this  moment  its  first  principles  as  the 
ground  of  their  legal  argument  in  proving 
that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  right  of 
secession  in  any  of  the  States  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  State  secession  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  rebdlion.  W e  take  this  ground, 
then,  not  disputing  it  at  all ;  and  thence 
we  infer — as  we  think  logically — the  in¬ 
evitable  and  not  remote  disintegration  of 
the  hitherto  United  States.  We  might, 
however,  stop  short  of  a  formal  prediction, 
and  might  affirm,  on  the  premises  given 
ns,  that  this  gigantic  North  American 
empire,  which  haunts  the  dreams  of  loyal 
Americans,  is  a  dream^  and  can  never  be 
a  reality.  What,  then,  is  the  frimaby 
IDEA  of  the  American  polity  ?  We  take 
it  as  we  find  it  set  forth  by  an  eminent 
lawyer — a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head, 
as  we  believe,  of  the  Boston  bar.  The 
same  has  been  said  in  many  recent  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  Northern  side  : 

“  Our  Conititution,  on  which  our  nationality 
is  based,  is  not  a  compact  between  the  sereral 
Stntes,  nor  in  any  sense  a  partnerthip  between 
them.  It  it  the  organic  taw  of  nationality, n^opt- 
ed  by  the  eitisent  of  all  the  States,  eomhining 
themteltet  into  one  people  at  a  nation.  The  pre¬ 
amble  runs  thus:  ‘Wb,  thb  People  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
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mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
DO  OKDAIN  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.’  Not  (I  pray 
you  to  mark)  ‘  We  the  teveral  eorereign  and  in¬ 
dependent  Statea'  heretofore  confederated  mere¬ 
ly,  and  already  known  by  i]\ep<iTtner$hipname, 
if  you  please,  (for  such  it  then  was,)  of  ‘  the 
Unite<l  States;’  but  ‘  We,  the  jKople  of  the 
United  States,’  the  constituent  citizens  and 
voters  of  each  and  of  all  of  them,  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  perfect  union,  and  all  the  other 
enumerated  purposes  of  one  national  life. 
‘  ordain  and  establish  thia  Conatitution ;’ 
electing,  nevertheless,  aa  a  nae  bom  nation, 
to  be  still  known  by  the  aame  name  which  our 
several  States,  as  States,  hen‘tofore  assumed 
under  their  old  league  of  confederation,  now 
merged  in  complete  national  individuality. 
We,  the  people,  keep  the  name;  but  we  hence¬ 
forth  change  in  Mo  the  substance  of  the  thing. 
This  (Constitution  was  adopted  and  ratified, 
not  by  the  Statea  in  their  corporate  capacities, 
but  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  \n  popu¬ 
lar  convention not  acting  by  or  through  their 
respective  State  legislatures  or  executive  offi¬ 
cers,  or  any  other  State  representatives,  but  in 
their  primary  capacity  of  citizens  of  one  coun¬ 
try,  forming  for  themselves  a  new  government. 
Every  citizen  owes  to  the  Constitution,  and  to 
the  national  government  which  it  creates,  im¬ 
mediate  peraonal  allegiance,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  an(l  to  the  same  extent  as  respects  all 
purposes  of  national  government,  as  if  no 
State  organization  or  any  other  iuterior  politi¬ 
cal  institution  were  in  existence.  .  .  .  For 
all  purposes  of  national  life  and  goxernment, 
internal  and  external,  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  absolutely  surrendered  all  their  State 
rights  and  obligations,  and  their  individuality 
aa  members  of  such  States,  and  agreed  to  be 
fused  or  incited  into  one  people,  with  all  the 
corresponding  rights  and  privileges,  and  sul>- 
jc'ct  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  involved 
in  a  common  nationality.” 

On  the  ground  of  this  statement  of  the 
reason  of  the  North  American  mational 
life,  the  author  denies  that  .a  State  of  it¬ 
self  can  rightfully  secede  from  the  Union  ; 
albeit  the  nation  may,  for  sufficient  causes 
shown,  sever  it  peacefully  from  the  mass. 
The  government  is  at  this  time  waging 
war,  not  with  States  in  rebellion,  but  with 
persons  resident  within  certain  States,  who 
are  in  arms  resisting  the  government. 

“  Tlie  government,  therefore,  in  attempting 


•  Correspondence  on  the  Present  Relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  StaPs  of  .America. 
Bo.*ton,  1862.  Throughout  the  citations  made 
above,  the  italiea  are  the  author’s  own.  In  any  case, 
we  think  it  equivalent  to  a  miegw-tation  to  empha¬ 
size  what  a  writer  has  not  emphasized. 


to  put  down  this  rebellion,  is  not  making  war 
against  any  State  or  States,  as  such,  nor  against 
tlie  whole  people  of  any  State  or  States,  but 
against  its  own  individual  revolted  subjects — 
organized  reliels  in  arms,  guilty  of  treason — 
who  happen  to  be  resident  in  those  States.” 

This  U  quite  intelligible,  and  w'e  believe 
that  the  statement  of  the  case,  as  above 
cited,  would  now  be  accepted  and  assent¬ 
ed  to  by  the  best-informed  persons  on  the 
Northern  (the  federal)  side,  as  the  true 
I  reason  of  t/ie  war.  The  government 
I  now  administered  by  Mr.  LincK>ln  is  not 
'  carrying  on  war  on  bt'half  of  such  and 
!  such  StJites,  against  such  and  such  other 
i  States,  that  resist  the  national  will,  and 
I  oppose  its  doings.  It  is  not  so.  The 
i  nation  is  in  arms  to  recover  its  adminis- 
I  trative  powers,  and  to  overtake  and  punbh 
I  certain  individuals — whether  they  be  hun- 
;  dreds  or  thousiinds,'who,  by  chance,  are 
'  resident  somewhere  in  the  Southern  St.ates 
I  — in  the  C’arolinas,  or  in  Georgia,  or  else- 
;  where.  This  war,  for  the  restoration  of 
I  “order,”  thus  brings  into  prominence  the 
1  relative  political  position  of  the  North 
I  American  people,  and  the  people  of  the 
I  several  States  that  constitute  the  federa- 
I  tion.  We  see  that  the  great  people  stand 
foremost,  and  that  the  States— or,  let  us  say, 
.  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  (each  State 
J  by  itself)— stand  aftermost ;  or  it  would  be 
;  more  correct  to  say  that,  in  respect  of  the 
I  allegiance  of  the  citizens,  a  violation  of 
;  which  would  make  them  rebels,  the  States 
are  quite  put  out  of  view — they  are  ignor- 
I  ed.  The  allegiance  of  citizens  throughout 
the  States  is  due  to  the  central  govem- 
;  ment.  The  President  holds  in  his  h.and 
;  the  social  or  politic.al  conscience  of  every 
i  man,  every  where,  unless  he  be  one  who 
j  claims  rights  personally  as  a  foreigner, 
j  This,  then,  is  the  soci.al  and  political 
doctrine  of  the  people  who  have  “  elect- 
:  ed  ”  to  be  known  m  the  W’orld  ns  “  the 
j  j)eople  of  the  United  States.”  The  mil- 
I  lions  of  these  States,  and  of  these  terri- 
I  tories,  resolve  themselves  into  the  pri¬ 
mary  element  of  social  existence  before 
they  “  elect  ”  to  constitute  themselves  in 
groups  or  clusters,  for  purposes  of  a  more 
local  or  limited  kind,  as  in  the  several 
States.  Beyond  this  universal  nationality, 
or  (and  let  us  mark  it)  lower  doten  toward 
absolute  social  disintegration,  there  is  no 
1  stage  at  all.  Dissolution,  in  a  political 
sense,  can  go  no  further  than  it  has  here 
gone.  The  people — if  w’e  think  of  them 
as  existing  in  any  mode  less  organic  than 
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this — must  be  thought  of  only  as  individ-  corajwehensive,  the  larger  embracing  the 
uals,  subject  to  no  control,  and  liable  to  smaller,  and  the  two  as  necessarily  coinci- 
no  law,  and  amenable  to  no  authority,  dent  always.  Three  years  ago  ardent 
The  primeval  act  is  of  this  nature — name-  Amcricans,racn  of  great  intelligence, might 
ly,  that  the  universal  j)eople  constitutes  have  been  found  who  would  have  rejected 
itself  a  nation,  and  creates  a  polity  by  a  with  w’armth  the  supposition  that  the  two 
breath  of  its  sovereign  will ;  and  it  gives  obligations  could  in  any  case  come  into 
this  polity  a  center,  and  it  elects  those  collision,  or  might  give  rise  to  open  resist- 
into  whose  hands  it  will  commit  the  sacred  ance.  But  at  this  time  the  sinister  hy- 
trnst  of  its  political  welfare.  A  moment  |  pothesis  h.as  been  realized,  and  it  is  bur- 
before  this  act  of  the  whole  iwople  had  !  dened  with  the  most  calamitous  attendants, 
taken  place,  there  w’as  no  political  exis-  The  actual  civil  war  8ui>er8edes  volumes 
tence  at  all :  after  it  had  taken  place,  then  of  argument  which  might  have  been 
the  citizens  who  may  be  loc.aIly  connected,  I  entered  upon  in  proof  or  in  disproof  of  the 
and  may  be  known  to  each  other  individ- 1  supposition.  The  only  question  therefore 
ually,  may,  if  they  please,  assemble  in  1  which  actual  facts  leave  to  be  con8idere<l, 
their  proper  quarters,  and  frame  at  their  :  is  this — namely,  whether  what  has  now 
pleasure  such  State  constitutions  as  they  !  come  .about  is  not  a  ngccsniti/,  implied  in 
judge  to  be  best  suited  to  the  promotion  '  the  American  Constitution,  and  which,  if 
of  their  particular  interests.  Now  we  ’  hum.an  sagacity  might  have  reached  so  far 
(on  this  side  the  Atlantic)  have  need  to  1  forward,  would  have  presented  itself  as  a 
be  cautioned  against  the  probable  mis- ;  sure  issue  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
take  of  supposing  that,  liecause  the  several  great  men  who  were  its  authors.  Great 
States  that  w'ere  actually  existing  at  the  '  men  they  were;  but  they  fell  back  upon 
time  of  the  framing  of  the  federal  consti- 1  the  abstract  when  they  should  have  ad- 
tntion  had  actually  long  existed,  and  had,  hered  to  the  concrete.  It  was  after  the 
through  a  course  of  many  years,  been  rec- '  same  fashion,  and  in  imitation  of  the  same 
ognizedand  known  throughout  the  world  lofty  style,  that  the  theorists  of  France 
as  States,  therefore  that  these  political  or- 1  disdained  to  stop  any  where  short  of  those 
ganizations  were  indeed  the  parties  acting  ultimate  principles  which  find  man  a 
in  the  creation  of  the  Union.  It  was  not  so.  j  savage,  roaming  a  wilderness.  Not  so 
The  people  of  these  communities  had  put  i  our  own  great  men  of  the  (Common- 
off  from  themselves  their  State  polity,  and  ,  wealth ;  not  so  those  of  the  Kevolution  of 
had  released  themselves — at  least  for  the  j  1 688;  not  so  those  who  h.ave  presided 
moment — from  all  lesser  obligations,  to  i  over  later  reforms.  These,  statesmen,  not 
the  end  that  they  might  stand  at  ease,  philosophers,  have  held  fast  by  the  con- 
and  be  free  to  take  up  individually  an  :  crete  of  our  historic  political  existence ; 
obligation  of  a  more  extensive  sort,  and  and  they  have  shunned  and  feared  the 
which  should,  in  theory  at  least,  be  of '  vague  utterances  of  philosophy  as  per- 
higher  obligation  than  any  other.  This  ’  nicious  dreams — prognostic  only  of  sea- 
done,  then  the  citizens  returned  singly  to  i  sons  of  national  delirium, 
their  homes — to  their  States — and  took  up  i  There  will  be  a  wish  on  the  side  of 
anew  the  obligations  which,  for  an  hour,  I  America  to  draw  inferences  in  favor  of 
they  had  ceased  to  recognize.  j  the  federal  constitution  from  instances 

'fhis,  therefore,  is  the  order  of  political  '  which,  if  properly  regarded,  would  sug- 
loyalty  in  the  States:  obedience  is  due  '  gest  a  contrary  conclusion,  if  indeed  his- 
by  every  citizen, to  the  nation  and  to  i  tory  is  .at  all  to  be  listened  to,  and  if  base- 
it8he.ad;  q/l'er  to  some  State  govern- 1  less  speculation  is  to  be  held  in  small 
ment,  and  to  tiie  organs  of  the  same.  It  {  esteem.  Federation,  such  as  it  was  re- 
is  on  this  ground,  nor  can  it  be  on  any  '  alized  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  or  in  the 
other,  that  the  right  of  State  secession  is  Unite<l  Provinces  (we  do  not  go  back  to 
denied,  or  that  the  people  now  in  arms  classiaal  antiquity,  w’here  all  social  condi- 
against  the  President  can  be  denounced  as  j  tions  were  utterly  unlike  those  of  modern 
rebels.  \  times) — these  modem  federations  were 

We  have  then  to  inquire  what  are  the  |  combinations  of  cities  and  di.stricts  all 
consequences  of  this  doctrine,  and  what  I  near  at  hand  one  to  another ;  they  were 
must  be  its  iasue  in  the  remote  future.  I  shut  in  upon  their  narrow  spaces  by  bor- 
In  theory,  these  two  obligations — the  lar-  j  der  States,  friendly  or  hostile ;  and  they 
ger  and  the  smaller — will  be  spoken  of  as  '  were  girthed  about,  or  we  should  say, 
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solidi/ied,  by  exterior  pressure :  in  a  word,  | 
they  existed  under  conditions  that,  at  | 
every  point,  find  a  contrariety  in  the  ! 
actual  circumstances  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  ^ust  now  to  ; 
set  forth  in  detail  these  points  of  con-  ^ 
trust ;  and  the  more  so,  because,  while  j 
one  of  these  federations  has  held  itself 
entire  to  the  present  moment,  through 
almost  six  centuries,  and  the  other  did  | 
maintain  itself  against  fearful  odds  through 
more  than  two  liundred  years,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  federation,  framed  within  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  living  men,  has  already  broken 
up  in  ruins.  And  this  fate  has  befallen  it, ' 
not  in  consequence  of  any  pressure  of 
external  foes,  nor  in  consequence  of  wide¬ 
spread  natural  calamities;  but  while  a 
people,  enjoying  unexampled  advantages 
— a  })eople  blessed  in  basket  and  in  store  ! 
— a  people  intelligent,  energetic,  persever¬ 
ing,  shrewd — occupying  illimitable  fertile  | 
regions — has  wrought  its  own  pleasure 
in  its  own  way,  none  daring  to  make  it 
afraid.  How  then  is  it  so?  An  .answer 
to  this  question  should  not  be  given  in 
envy  or  malice,  or  (as  may  be  imagined)  ' 
in  aristocratic  arrogance,  as  if  we  were 
glad  to  find  republican  institutions  at 
fault.  It  shall  not  be  thus,  or  in  any 
such  mood,  that  we  here  attempt  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem. 

It  will,  however,  be  affirmed,  Jirst,  that 
this  unfortunate  civil  war  is  exceptional  and 
accidental ;  and  that,  apart  from  the  un¬ 
lucky  incident  of  slavery,  which  the 
States  inherited  from  the  liritish  rule,  no 
such  mischance  would  have  ruffled  the 
flood-tide  of  national  felicity.  iSeeondli/, 
it  will  affirmed  that  three  months  hence, 
or  six  months,  or  at  most  twelve,  the 
Union  in  all  its  glory  will  be  restored, 
stronger  than  ever,  and  bigger  than  ever ! 
It  may  bo  so.  The  very  next  mails  that 
reach  the  Mersey  may  telegraph  the  glad 
news  of  jieace  established  from  Florida 
Ueef  to  Cape  Flattery.*  The  Confederates  j 
may  have  come  in  to  take  their  wonted 
places  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  and  in-  j 
stead  of  attempting  to  rule  the  North,  as  1 
heretofore,  they  may  be  content  to  go  | 
partners,  share  and  share  alike  with  ; 
the  North,  in  some  new  scheme  of  con-; 
quest  or  annexation.  We  might  perhaps  , 
grant  this  as  probable,  and  yet  not  the  , 
less  confidently  would  European  states.  | 

*  The  furthest  point  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ! 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  I 


men  and  the  readers  of  history  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next  upturn  of  fortune  or 
misfortune,  which  shall  take  effect  in 
bringing  about  the  inevitable  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  which  is  fondly  pictur¬ 
ed  in  the  future  by  American  ambition. 

The  continuance  of  the  United  States 
federal  government  dei>end8  upon  the 
exact  coincidence,  in  all  time  future,  of 
two  forces  which,  although  they  tnay  for 
an'  indefinite  time  run  together  on  the 
same  diagonal,  must  always  be  of  very 
unequal  intensity ;  or  which,  mathemati¬ 
cally  speaking,  are  unlike  as  to  momentum 
and  velocity.  The  American  citizen  in¬ 
dividually  is  required— to  be  loyal  to 
the  central  government ;  and  then  to  be 
loyjil  to  the  government  of  the  State 
within  which  his  lot  is  cast.  He  owes  de¬ 
votion— to  a  power  which,  like  the 
blue  sky  overhead  oi  him,  is  also  overhead  of 
regions  many  and  far  out  of  sight.  But 
men  live,  not  merely  under  the  expanse 
of  heaven ;  they  live  in  houses — they  live 
in  towns — they  live  in  districts — they  live 
in  certain  latitudes  and  longitudes — they 
live  on  •  sea-boards,  or  in  the  remote  in¬ 
teriors  of  a  continent.  The  wealth  which 
their  industry  must  acquire  lies  on  the 
surface,  or  it  is  deep  under  ground,  or  it 
is  far  to  fetch  across  oceans.  What  every 
j  man  is  most  nearly  concerned  about  every 
day,  arc  the  things  of  earth,  not  the  things 
J  of  the  overhead  universal  blue.  How, 

I  then,  stand  these  two  political  obligations 
'  as  to  their  relative  force?  The  present 
j  civil  war  gives  us  our  answer ;  but  we  will 
i  not  take  it  so  near  at  hand  ;  wo  will  forget 
1  the  now  present  instance,  and  seek  a  reply 
in  the  very  structure  of  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution.  The  fathers  of  their  country — 
the  wary  men  who  made  it  what  it  is — 
not  only  repudiated  monarchy,  and  put 
far  from  them  its  accompaniments  of  birth, 
rank,  and  privilege,  but  they  would  sever 
their  republic  from  every  tie  of  history 
and  of  sentiment.  It  was  their  pleasure 
to  cut  the  cables  of  the  political  structure ; 
and  they  exulted  in  seeing  the  New 
World  drifting  far  away  ujion  the  pure 
abstract — the  shoreless  ocean  of  primeval 
social  existence.  We  are  not  here  finding 
fault,  but  are  only  looking  to  causes  and 
to  consequences.  The  authors  of  the  Re¬ 
public  M’ould  admit  no  per«ouation«  in 
the  new  social  world :  there  must  be  no 
fictions  of  that  sort  which  attach  men  to 
ancestries,  and  to  dynasties,  and  to  fami¬ 
lies,  and  to  names.  These  vanities  belonged 
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to  the  obsolete  ages  of  the  legen<lary  life  ’ 
of  nations  ;  but  as  to  us — the  citizens  of 
the  New  World — we  live  among  realities,  j 
Ours  is  an  “  age  of  reason  ”  not  of  myths  j 
— an  age  of  logical  rights,  not  of  feudal 
wrongs.  In  accordance  with  this  lofty 
bearing,  the  transitory  person  whom  we 
put  at  the  center  of  government  shall  be 
made  to  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  he 
has  become  visible.  Whether  it  be  a  Mr. 
Smith,  or  a  Mr.  Brown,  or  a  Mr.  Hodgson 
whotn  we  entrust  with  power,  it  shall  not 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  four  years.  Ef¬ 
fectively  shall  feeling  and  sentiment  be 
severed  from  political  life  in  the  New  j 
W orld.  The  American  citizen  knows  no 
man  whom  he  may  think  of  as  imperson- 1 
ating  that  ideal  loyalty  which  he  owes  to  ' 
the  central  government.  This  loyalty  i 
shall  rule  his  life  as  a  splendid  dogma —  * 
incorporeal  and  transcendental.  Never¬ 
theless,  while  we  thus  bring  the  citizen’s  : 
obligation  to  the  central  government  un¬ 
der  conditions  the  most  evanescent,  we 
leave  him,  as  to  his  daily  concernments, 
and  as  to  his  most  urgent  interests,  in  near 
contact  with  whatever  is  local  and  partial.  . 
It  is  true  that,  at  moments  of  extraor-  [ 
dinary  excitement,  or  at  the  impulse  of 
large  ambitious,  enterprises,  or  under  the 
phrenzy  of  national  resentments,  the  ideal 
force  may  bo  made  to  prevail  over  the 
more  limited  force,  .and  thus  the  men  of  1 
all  States  may  become  fused  together  as  | 
a  nation.  Yet  this  fusion  for  a  time  will  I 
not  fail  in  the  end  to  provoke  anew  the  I 
contrarieties  which  it  had  seemed  to  ob-  j 
literate.  So  at  ■  this  very  moment,  if  a  | 
tempting  proposal  of  foreign  war,  and 
conquest,  and  annexation  were  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Union,  the  results  of  this  national  action 
in  any  such  manner  w'ould  infallibly  dis¬ 
turb  anew,  and  more  deeply  than  now, 
the  balance  of  power  among  the  States, 
and  thus  must  bring  about  another  and  a 
still  more  fatal  disruption.  Attention  to 
the  facts  therein  involved  will,  we  think, 
show  this  consequence  to  be  inevitable. 

These  facts  do  indeed  imply  the  future 
greatness  of  American  destinies.  Who 
shall  dare  to  predict  the  future  of  this 
vast  North  American  continent?  Specu¬ 
lation  can  hardly  acknowledge  a  limit  on 
this  ample  field  ;  nor  should  we  hesitate, 
if  challenged,  to  admit  as  reasonable  the 
most  magnificent  of  those  conjectures  of 
power,  wealth,  and  splendor  which  ardent 
American  minds  may  now  be  entertaining. 


The  worn-out  nations  of  the  Old  World  I 
What  shall  have  l)ecome  of  them  ! — none 
can  say.  When  sh-all  the  flickering  lamps 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  have 
gone  out  ?  But  as  to  the  nations  th.at  are 
now  cradled  in  the  New  World,  they 
shall  be  great :  provided  only,  that  no 
8  wee[)ing  natural  catastrophes  take  a  course 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  future  great¬ 
ness  must,  however,  obey  those  laws,  in 
the  working  of  which  are  combined  the 
inflexible  principles  of  material  carnation^ 
along  with  those  ascertained  principles 
which  prevail  in  the  moral  world.  Diffi¬ 
cult  it  may  be,  or,  we  should  say,  quite 
impossible,  to  forecast  with  any  certainty 
what  will  result  from  the  interaction  of 
these  laws  in  any  particular  instanw^ — het¬ 
erogeneous  ns  they  are  ;  yet  this  may  be 
affirme<i  with  confidence,  that  while,  in 
some  regions  of  a  peopled  and  peopling 
continent,  the  increase,  both  material  and 
human,  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  an  arith¬ 
metical  progression,  which  will  barely  be 
appreciable  from  year  to  year,  or'  even  in 
decsides,  the  increase  in  other  regions  of 
the  same  continent  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of 
a  geometrical  progression.  This  is  inevi¬ 
table  ;  and  as  to  the  wealth  of  nations,  it  is 
true  that — to  them  that  have  shall  the 
more  l>e  given,  and  they  shall  abound. 
Especially  will  this  diflerence  in  the  rate 
of  increase  have  place  in  countries  to¬ 
ward  which  emigration  from  dense  popu¬ 
lations  is  rapidly  taking  place.  That  un¬ 
conquerable  energy,  that  expansive  and 
intelligent  industry  which,  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  or  in  several  of  them,  has  already 
chalked  out  cities  and  built  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  churches  upon  wastes,  gives 
evidence  to  this  eftect,  that  increase  shall 
beget  increase  ;  and  that  wealth  once  be¬ 
gun,  shall  quintuple  itself  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  Are  we  writing  now  in  envy  of 
a  prosperity  which  we  can  not  imitate? 
Surely  not ;  the  very  contrary  is  true.  As 
matter  of  taste,  we  may  not  perhajMS  greatly 
relish  the  style  in  which  American  progress 
is  heralded,  nor  think  its  prophecies  to  be 
models  of  chaste  comiiosition ;  but  this 
— our  English  fastidiousness  shall  not 
make  us  blind  to  facts.  America  Is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  gre.at;  but  it  shall  liecome 
great  in  degrees  immeasurably  dispropor¬ 
tionate  in  its  several  regions,  or  its  several 
States. 

The  authors  of  the  American  constitu¬ 
tion —  Franklin,  Washington,  Harrison, 
and  others— did  indeed  foresee  the  future 
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of  their  poojde ;  but  the  vision  to  tliem 
was  a  haze  undefined.  Xor  could  it  liave 
been  possible  for  them  (nor,  if  possible, 
wise,  to  attempt  a  task  so  speculative)  to 
devise  a  central  government,  or  to  create 
a  representative  scheme,  which  must  have 
encumbered  political  action  through  sixty 
preliminary  years  of  apprenticeship.  The 
Constitution  of  1777  established,  there¬ 
fore,  a  relation  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  might 
well  have  been  then  approved ;  and  this 
same  equipose  might  stand  good  so  long 
as  no  very  great  or  peculiar  disturbance 
of  interests  came  in  to  put  it  in  peril.  Rut 
it  cuime  to  be  in  peril ;  in  fact,  it  had  come 
to  bo  virtually  overthrown  at  the  time 
(a  time  not  easily  defined)  when  the  dom¬ 
ineering  course  pursued  by  the  Slave 
States — the  Virginia  lords,  had  set  the 
two  Houses  at  cross  purjioses  one  toward 
the  other,  in  carrying  Southern  measures, ! 
sometimes  by  dint  of  suiierior  statesman¬ 
ship  on  the  Southern  side,  sometimes  by 
yielding  to  compromises  of  which  the 
consenting  free  States  were  quickly 
ashamed.  The  civil  war  has  now  shown 
out,  what  hail  long  been  real — namely,  a 
difference  of  interests  so  great  .as  to  ren¬ 
der  any  continuance  of  national  govern¬ 
ment  impossible.  Mr.  Buchanan  had per- 
soiiated  this  inifiossibility,  and  the  guns 
pointed  at  Fort  Sumter  spoke  it  aloud. 

The  Senate  speaks  in  behalf  of  the 
States  severally,  whether  they  be  thirteen, 
or  thirty,  or  more  ;  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  8j>eaks  for  the  populations  of 
the  States.  But  contiguous  States  may 
lie  cemented  by  a  common  interest,  as 
just  now  the  Southern  States  are  ce¬ 
mented  as  a  “Slave  pow'er;”  and  in 
virtue  of  the  law  which  gives  the  slave¬ 
holder  the  benefit  of  his  slaves  in  com¬ 
puting  the  votes,  the  scanty  population 
of  the  agricultural  South  gets  a  biUance, 
as  related  to  the  dense  populations  of 
the  mercantile  and  the  manufacturing 
North.  So  it  may  be,  or  may  have 
been,  till  of  late  ;  and  if  this  ant^onism 
of  interests  had  not  been  provoked  into 
actual  war  by  the  last  presidential  election, 
an  apparent  equilibrium  might  have  been 
maintained  for  a  few  years  further  on, 
and  thus  far  the  American  Constitution 
would  have  held  itself  entire.  But  by  the 
war  this  constitution  is  irretrievably  riven. 
Patch  it,  darn  it,  bind  it  up,  this  will  be 
of  no  avail ;  for  bones  are  broken,  and 
neither  wine  nor  oil,  nor  both  together, 


will  take  effect  upon  the  fracture.  But 
grant  that  a  cure  is  possible :  and  then 
look  into  the  inevitable  future.  In  thus 
looking  into  the  future,  wo  may  as  well 
forget  the  Slave  power,  and  cease  to  spec¬ 
ulate  upon  the  agonizing  efforts  it  will  yet 
make  for  defending  and  jierpctuat ing  its 
existence  on  the  soil  it  occupies.  We 
may  think  only  of  the  central  States — 
•vast  regions  of  un  worked  earth  as  they 
are,  which  are  embraced  by  the  forkings 
of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Ohio. 

The  interior  central  States,  ever  g^ow'- 
ing  in  population,  wealth,  and  material 
power,  are  likely  to  be  one  in  mind  and 
purpose.  The  popular  will  must  be  con¬ 
fluent,  like  the  mighty  r  treams  that  are 
the  arteries  of  those  regions ;  and,  in  like 
maimer,  as  the  Mississippi  brings  down 
into  the  Mexican  Gulf  the  commingled 
waters  of  this  interior  expanse,  so  shall 
this  great  center  nation  of  the  future  bear 
itself,  and  its  irresistible  purposes,  abroad 
upon  the  wide  world.  In  that  d.ay — it  is 
a  day  assuredly  coming — where  shall  be 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  its  President, 
and  its  two  Houses  f  All  these  things  and 
persons  shall  have  found  their  resting- 
place — in  history. 

The  example  of  national  disruption  which 
has  already  been  set  in  the  slave  States, 
and  which  in  due  time  will  be  followed 
by  the  States  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri — may  not  very  soon  draw  after 
them  the  States  of  the  Pacific  seaboard — 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Upper  Califor¬ 
nia.  Yet  this  following  will  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  only,  w'hich  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  (not  to  say  by  incidental  causes 
that  are  beyond  the  range  of  calculation) 
by  the  more  or  less  rapid  development  of 
those  incalculable  stores  of  natural  wealth 
which  those  regions  hold  in  readiness  for 
the  industry  of  man.  Neither  our  space, 
nor  our  pur)X)se  in  this  article,  allows  of 
even  the  briefest  mention  of  the  several 
items  of  this  boundless  wealth.  In  its 
destined  season — perhaps  in  a  very  few 
years — it  shall  pour  itself  forth  upon  the 
shores,  and  shall  be  wafted  across  the 
Pacific  as  a  continuous  mighty  commerce, 
interlocking  this  far  Western  World  with 
the  far  East  of  the  Old  World — even  Ja¬ 
pan,  China,  India,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Sea.  Does  any  body^believe  that, 
when  that  day  comes,  these  Pacific  Ocean 
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States  will  be  meekly  content  to  send 
their  six  or  eight  senators  two  thousand 
miles  to  the  Congress  at  W ashington,  or 
elsewhere ;  and  with  them  a  caravan  of 
representatives,  in  behalf  of  the  thirty, 
fifty,  or  hundred  millions  of  the  people  ? 
This  will  not  be.  It  would  be  most  ab¬ 
surd  to  imagine  a  realization  of  the  now 
hypothetic  American  nationality,  stretched 
out  to  proportions  so  grotesque.  The 
Pacific  8eal>oard  nations  M’ill  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  big  enough,  and  strong  enough, 
and  wise  enough,  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  in  their  own  manner,  and  at  some 
center  where  their  common  welfare  may 
be  properly  understood.  What  is  here 
conjectured,  in  relation  to  the  great  Missis¬ 
sippi  cluster  of  nations,  and  to  the  perhaps 
greater,  richer,  and  more  enterprising  na¬ 
tions  that  will  sw'arm  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  might  bo  safely  predicted  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  peoples  that  will  border  upon 
the  liocky  3Iountains,  through  almost  twen¬ 
ty  degrees  of  latitude.  Throughout  these 
less  inviting  regions — Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Texas — the  develojnnent  of  their  natural 
wealth  and  the  increase  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  will  probably  oliey  a  much  slower 
ratio,  concerning  which  no  speculation 
should  be  risked. 

It  w’as  no  fault  of  the  able  men  who 
framed  the  American  Constitution,  that 
they  did  not  distinctly  forecast  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  American  continent,  or 
foresee  what  would  not  then  h.ave  been 
believed  concerning  the  wealth  of  remote 
wildernesses.  Yet  one  is  apt  to  think 
that  the  sagacity  of  such  men  might  have 
led  them  to  reckon  more  surely  than  they 
did  upon  what  is  always  known  concern¬ 
ing  human  nature.  Elaborate  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  is  that  constitutional  mechan¬ 
ism,  upon  the  intricate  contrivances  of 
which  they  expended  their  ingenuity. 
The  structure  is  admirable  (although  very 
questionable  on  several  points) — admir¬ 
able  if  we  regard  it  as  a  provision  against 
tAe  one  class  of  dangers  on  which  their 
eyes  were  fixed.  These  statesnien  were 
great  theorists  in  government ;  and  they 
scorned  to  take  lessons  from  the  Old 
World,  or  its  obsolete  histories.  Their 
ncqnaintedncss,  individually,  with  history^ 
classical  or  modem,  was  not  perhaps  eith¬ 
er  exUmsive  or  exact.  But  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  iVaming  a  constitution  in 
adapUUion  to  a  millennium  of  pure  reason. 
If  so,  then  what  useful  lessons  could  be 
derived  from  the  legendary  stuff  that  glit- 
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ters  with  the  tinsel  glories  of  kings,  great 
captains,  dukes,  knights,  priests,  and  such 
like  unrealities  ?  liight,  and  reason,  and 
universal  principles,  were  then  about  to 
supplant  the  fooleries  of  an  antiquated 
world.  The  events  of  eighty  years  have 
not  justified  those  beliefs  which  ruled  the 
min^s  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  illus¬ 
trious  companions.  Human  nature,  as  well 
■in  its  good  as  in  its  evil  renderings,  keeps 
the  type  standing,  from  which  new  edi¬ 
tions  are  worked  off,  from  age  to  age,  ad¬ 
mitting  only  a  few  verbal  corrections. 
This  human  nature,  for  the  right  ordering 
and  for  the  best  improvement  of  which 
forms  of  government  are  devised,  is  more 
lofty,  and  it  is  more  base,  it  is  more  deep, 
and  it  is  M-ider ;  it  is  more  various  in  its 
tendencies,  and  it  is  larger  in  its  desires ; 
it  is  more  swelling  in  its  aspirations,  and 
it  is  more  profound  in  its  machinations ;  it 
is  more  keen  in  its  animosities,  and  it  is 
also  more  given  to  sympathy ;  it  has  more 
to  be  thought  of,  and  more  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  for,  than  the  code-making  theorists  of 
anv  age  appear  to  have  considered  or  im¬ 
agined.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  constitution 
which,  like  our  own,  is  now  a  thousand 
Years  old,  ought  to  be  prized  as  an  inher¬ 
itance  of  inestimable  worth,  by  a  people 
nursed  within  its  arms.  Such  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  a  true  sense,  has  not  been  made 
by  hands  ;  it  has  grown,  it  has  modeled 
itself  out  of,  and  in  harmony  with,  the 
human  nature  which  it  provides  for,  and 
which  it  represents. 

But  how  shall  it  fare  with  the  same 
human  nature,  which  is  to  find  its  birth¬ 
place,  and  its  field,  upon  the  vast  regions 
of  the  American  continent  ?  Over  these 
regions  the  Constitution  framed  in  1777 
is  now  endeavoring  to  stretch  it8!pal8ied 
arms,  as  if  fain  to  embrace  them  all — one 
might  think  of  the  grantlam  who  strives 
to  keep  a  dozen  grown  men,  her  descend¬ 
ants,  around  her  knees.  This  sturdy  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  not  a  new  creation ;  it  is 
an  old  human  n.ature,  moulded  after  the 
historic  pattern,  and  it  shall  o|)en  itself  out 
upon  the  lap  of  the  American  continent, 
in  a  style  of  proportionate  wild  robust¬ 
ness.  As  surely  as  these  now  un  wrought 
regions  shall,  at  the  call  of  industrious 
men,  put  forth  their  hid  treasures  of  coal, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  shall  yield 
their  harvest  of  cereals — tubers — fruits — 
their  cotton  also,  and  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
so  certainly  shall  the  things  and  the  per¬ 
sons,  the  contests  and  the  agreements, 
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the  ambitions  and  the  oppressions,  the 
wronf?8  and  the  revolts  of  Old  World  his¬ 
tory  be  enacted  anew  in  and  among  the 
mighty  millions  of  the  New  World — the 
world  that  is  now  next  a-coming.  Can 
reasonable  men — can  men  who  are  w’ell 
instructed — doubt  that  so  it  shall  be? 
We  are  not  aflfecting  to  be  seers  on  this 
ground.  Wo  do  nothing  more  than  so¬ 
berly  road  the  future  in  the  past.  The  ■ 
future  shall  repent  the  past ;  and  yet  this 
will  be  done  under  conditions  which  must 
give  the  copy  its  air  of  originality.  The 
Grecian  civilization,  when  it  was  at  a 
high  pitch,  planted  itself  out  on  all  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  right  hand  and  lell 
hand.  Tlie  Uoman  civilization,  then  also 
at  a  high  pitch,  carried  itself  out  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  but  this  was  always 
done  within  restricted  limits  ;  and  it  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  measured  step.  But,  on 
the  North  American  continent,  European 
audacity,  barely  tamed  by  European  re- 
lincment,  is  bursting  abroad  with  a  rude¬ 
ness  and  a  force  more  resembling  the 
style  of  the  buffalo  and  bison  herds  which 
it  drives  before  it,  than  the  ainenities 
of  the  world  it  has  left  in  the  rear.  The 
squatter  of  Nebraska  must  not  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  luxurious  and 
artistic  lloman  settler,  the  pavement  of 
whose  villa  is  from  time  to  time  unearth- 
e<l  in  Yorkshire  or  the  Midland  counties 
of  England  ;  and  as  are  the  men,  respec¬ 
tively,  that  represent  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  civilization,  such  shall  be  their 
jmlitical  doings. 

The  son  and  the  grandson  of  the  squat¬ 
ter  of  Texas,  of  Kansas,  of  Nebraska,  will 
be  one  who  will  B|)eak  his  mind  and  make 
known  his  wishes  in  the  most  intelligible 
terms.  Ho  will  insist  u)>on  his  right  to 
be  listened  to ;  and  the  merchant  citizens 
— the  pallid  manufacturers,  the  mechanics 
of  the  Atlantic  States — will  find  it  easier 
to  treat  with  him  as  the  man  of  an  inde- 
]>endent  nation,  than  to  control  him,  or 
to  resist  his  imperious  demands  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  lie  will  never  submit 
to  be  crushed  and  cunq^uered  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  is  now  under  experiment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  If  this  were 
iutended,  then  on  what  waters  shall  the 
gnn-boats  make  their  w'ay  that  should  at¬ 
tend  the  armies  in  so  difficult  an  enter¬ 
prise  ?  At  this  time  the  North  keeps  the 
f^uth  in  check  upon  all  waters;  but  it 
shall  find  no  place  for  this  arm  in  dealing 
wiUi  the  giant  power  of  the  central  States. 


IIow'  shall  the  future  President  prepare 
himself  for  a  passage  of  arms  with  the 
surly  master  of  those  distant  regions  ? 
“  Surely  the  mountains  bring  forth  food 
for  this  behemoth,  where  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field  do  play.  lie  lieth  under  the 
shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and 
fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him  witli 
their  shadow :  the  willows  of  the  brook 
compass  him  about.”  And  if  this  be¬ 
hemoth  defy  the  future  President,  so  will 
the  megatherium  of  the  western  seaboard. 
Will  that  President  be  able  to  “  draw 
out  leviathan  with  a  hook”  or  “  bind  his 
tongue  w’ith  a  cord  ?”  “  Who  shall  dare 
to  put  a  hook  in  his  nose,  or  bore  his  jaw 
through  with  a  thorn  ?  Will  ho  make 
many  supplications  to  thee — at  the  door 
of  Congress  ?  Will  he  speak  soft  words 
unto  thee?  AVill  he  make  a  covenant 
with  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  take  him  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  for  ever  ?  Wilt  thou  play  with  him 
as  a  bird  ;  or  wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy 
maidens  ?  Shall  the  companions  make  a 
banquet  of  him  ?  Shall  they  part  him 
among  the  merchants  ?  Canst  thou  fill 
his  skin  with  barbed  irons  or  his  head 
with  fish  spears  ?  Lay  thy  hand  upon 
him.  Kemember  the  battle  and  do  no 
more.” 

Disintegration,  gracefully  accepted, 
timely  submitted  to,  and  wisely  turned  to 
account,  is  the  call  of  Providence  audibly 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  this  moment.  We  say  it  is  the 
call  of  Providence ;  and  this  phrase  brings 
with  it  a  train  of  thought  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  pursue  ;  or  thus  far  only 
to  follow  it.  On  all  grounds  of  secular 
I  calculation,  the  gorgeous  phantom  of  an 
empire,  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
which  now  rules  the  American  mind  as  a 
frenzy,  is,  as  we  think,  demonstrably  an 
absurdity ;  no  such  mad  scheme  shall 
ever  be  realized.  But  turn  now  to  another 
side  of  the  subject.  If  at  all  the  ways  of 
God  toward  the  human  family,  so  far  as 
these  are  known  to  history,  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  interpreted — and  if  there 
be  a  visible  over-ruling  of  human  affairs — 
this  intervention  of  heaven,  this  “  coming 
down  of  the  Lord  to  see  the  city  and  the 
tower,”  has  been  repeated  from  age  to 
ago — in  Asia,  in  Europe — in  the  most  i^e- 
mote  times,  in  times  quite  recent ;  and 
always  it  has  occurred  at  moments  when 
some  vast  conception  of  boundless  empire 
and  irresistible  despotism  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  boasted  of,  and  has  seemed 
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near  to  be  realized.  At  such  critical  mo¬ 
ments  a  voice  from  on  high  h.as  been 
heard ;  “  It  shall  not  be.”  The  instances 
need  not  here  be  named  ;  but  among  all 
these  instances  not  one  can  be  mentioned 
that  carries  upon  its  front,  as  this  latest 
instance  does,  the  character  of  a  national 
delirium.  It  is  not  now  an  Alexander  or 
a  Ca>sar,  it  is  not  a  Tamerlane  ora  Napo¬ 
leon,  whose  individual  ambition  or  ruth¬ 
lessness  might  make  the  nations  tremble. 
It  is  the  ruthless  millions  of  the  people, 
surged  onward  from  brneath  its  own 
mass — not  led  as  from  above — not  sway¬ 
ed  or  informed  by  those  who  should 
temper  and  instruct  the  rude  multitude. 
Much  to  be  thought  of  is  the  fact,  that 
wherea.s  those  who  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  States  made  provision 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner  to  preclude 
the  ambition  of  some  ambitious  individ¬ 
ual — president— ^they  made  no  provision 
whatever  against  the  far  more  dangerous 
passions  of  the  million — the  million  infatu¬ 


ated,  as  now.  This  danger — unprovided 
for — is  full  fraught  with  calamities  for 
years  to  come — wars,  pestilences,  fiminos, 
and  those  atrocit  es  which  these  evils 
always  provoke.  To  cut  short  these 
threatening  woes,  statesmanship,  if  it  were 
there,  might  avail ;  but  meantime  it  is 
the  part  and  duty  of  those  thoughtful 
Christian  men  who  are  to  be  found  in 
every  State,  to  rend  the  will  of  God  in 
the  course  of  events.  If  only  the  perni¬ 
cious  dream  of  universal  empire  were  dis¬ 
carded,  then  nothing  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  disruption  which  should  hedge 
about  the  accursed  slavery,  until  it  dies  of 
its  own  poisons.  The  Christian  men  of 
the  States  might  well  he  challenged  to 
stand  forward — fearless  of  the  imputation 
of  treason — and  denounce  as  an  impiety 
a  war  w'aged  now,  not  on  behalf  of  human¬ 
ity,  or  of  public  order,  but  for  satisfying 
passions  w'hich  the  Gospel  utterly  con¬ 
demns,  and  which  it  oonaemns  in  nations 
not  less  than  in  ambitious  rulers. 


From  Chamberi’t  Journal. 


A  KING  FOR  SIX  WEEKS. 


The  brief  and  cursory  notice  that  wri¬ 
ters  on  Iceland  have  given  to  King  .Tor- 
gen  Jorgensen  has  led  me  to  think  that  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  extraordinary 
and  unparalleled  usurpation  might  be  in¬ 
teresting.  The  proclamations  and  other 
documents  I  have  translated  from  official 
sources  nearly  verbatim. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Icelanders  had  lost  every  trace  of  the 
old  w’arlike  spirit  for  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  celebrated.  Under  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  every 
spark  of  independence  seems  to  have  b^ 
come  extinguished  among  them,  and  with¬ 
out  power  or  energy  to  resist,  they  sank 
into  a  state  of  apathy  and  servile  submis- 
sion.  Forbidden  to  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  they  were  compelled  to  draw  all 
their  supplies  from  the  mother-country. 
In  the  year  1809,  consequently,  when  Eng¬ 
land  and  Denmark  were  at  war,  the  poor. 
Icelanders  were  very  badly  off^  and  in 


want  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  the 
vigihance  of  the  English  cruisers  prevented 
any  supplies  being  sent  over  the  North 
Sea.  The  approach,  therefore,  of  a  mer¬ 
chantman  under  American  colors  was  hail¬ 
ed  with  delight ;  but  unfortunately  the  law 
was  plain,  and  an  application  to  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  was  refused,  upon  which 
the  vessel  changed  her  nationality,  and 
hoisted  the  union  jack.  Among  those  on 
board  was  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  the  future 
King  of  Iceland.  By  extraction,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Copenhagen, 
and  had  traveled  in  the  ship  in  question 
in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  By  dint  of 
threats,  Jackson — such  was  the  captain’s 
name — extorted  permission  to  trade  from 
the  authorities.  The  cargo  was  unloaded, 
and  left  under  the  charge  of  a  subordinate, 
while  the  vessel  sailed  away,  bearing  with 
it  Jorgen  Jorgensen. 

On  June  2l8t  following,  however,  an 
armed  merchantship,  of  ten  to  twelve  guns. 
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arrived  at  Reikiavik.  The  ship’s  name 
was  the  Margaret  and  Ann,  from  London, 
having  on  board  a  man  named  Phelps, ' 
Jorgen  Jorgensen,  and  others. 

On  Sunday,  June  25th,  after  the  con-' 
elusion  of  divine  service,  the  governor’s  ! 
(Count  Tramj)e)  house  was  suddenly  sur- 1 
rounded  by  about  a  dozen  armed  sailors, ! 
and  the  governor  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  protestatiotis,  taken  prisoner. 

Jorgensen  seems  now  to  have  played 
the  most  prominent  part  among  his  con¬ 
federates,  for  we  find  him  informing  the 
towns-people  that  he  should  hold  Iceland 
in  po^isession  for  England,  “  until  such 
time  as  an  English  fleet  should  relieve 
him,  when  a  bank  would  be  established, 
with  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand  rix 
dollars,  that  would  speedily  set  the  island 
in  a  flourishing  condition.”  The  following 
day  two  proclamations  were  issued,  sign¬ 
ed  “Jorgen  Jorgensen,”  who,  like  other 
monarchs,  styled  himself  “  We.”  The  fol- 
lowitig  is  a  brief  summary  of  their  con¬ 
tents  : 

“  That  allegiance  to  Denmark  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  Iceland  was  from  henceforth 
free ;  that  the  Danes  residing  in  the  isl¬ 
and  should  not  bo  permitted  to  leave  their 
houses, or  hold  intercourse  with  each  other; ' 
that  all  weapons  shojild  be  surrendered  ;  j 
that  all  keys  to  all  ])ubllc  offices  should  be 
delivered  up ;  that  all  moneys  or  bank- ; 
notes  belonging  to  the  Danish  king  should  j 
also  be  given  up ;  that  the  inhabitants  of ' 
Reikiavik  should  have  two -ami -a- half 
hours,  and  those  of  Ilavnefiord  twelve 
hours,  given  them  to  carry  out  these 
orders;  that  from  every  district  a  trust¬ 
worthy  person  should  be  chosen  by  the 
magistrates  as  a  representative,  and  that  I 
these  should  draw  up  a  constitution  ;  that  ’ 
all  debts  due  to  Denmark,  or  to  Danish 
factors,  should  be  null  and  void  ;  that  all ' 
Icelanders  should  be  exempt  from  paying  ; 
half  their  taxes  till  July  1st,  1810 ;  that! 
until  the  representatives  should  assemble,  ' 
all  public  officials  should  refer  to  Jorgen- , 
sen  ;  that  criminals  should  be  judged  by  a  ' 
jury  of  twelve ;  that  Iceland  should  have  ' 
a  national  flag,  and  be  at  peace  with  all 
the  world  ;  that  relations  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  set  on  a  firm  footing, 
and  Iceland  be  placed  under  her  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  defenses  of  the  island 
should  be  properly  organized.” 

These  orders  were  obeyed  without  op¬ 
position.  Jorgensen  took  possession  of  the 
governor’s  house,  broke  open  his  office, 
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seized  the  archives  and  other  public  docu¬ 
ments,  and  established  a  “  government 
oflice  for  Iceland,” 

To  commemorate  his  reign,  Jorgensen 
set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  that  were  in 
the  town  jail.  lie  made  the  merchants 
sell  their  goods  at  fixed  prices,  confiscat¬ 
ing  every  thing  he  could  lay  hands  on 

to  the  state  chest."  On  June  26th  he 
issued  a  proclam.ation  giving  notice  that 
the  goods  of  some  merchants  who  had 
displeased  him  were  to  be  confiscated. 
The  proclamation  ran  as  follows :  “  We, 
R.  J.  Jorgensen,  protector  and  chief  com¬ 
mander  of  Iceland  by  land  and  sea,  here¬ 
by  make  known,”  etc. 

The  word  “  R.”  seems  to  insinuate  that 
Jorgensen  was  about  to  assume  all  the 
titles  and  privileges  of  a  crowned  head, 

I  for  he  at  this  time  appointed  a  body-guard, 
consisting  of  the  prisoners  he  had  released 
from  jail,  in  all  eight  men.  Under  his  or¬ 
ders,  Einardsen,  judge  of  the  supreme 
'  court,  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in 
'  Reikiavik  for  ten  days,  because  he  had 
'  omitted  to  follow  out  some  of  Jorgensen’s 
orders. 

The  following  day  another  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued,  containing  seventeen 
paragraphs  of  a  very  original  character : 

“  According  to  our  proclamation  of  J  une 
26th,  1800,  ordering  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  to  assemble,  in  order  to  take 
into  their  consideration  matters  relating 
to  the  public  weal,  and  as  we  find  that 
such  orders  have  not  been  followed  out, 
we,  no  longer  able  to  set  ourselves  against 
the  w’ishes  of  the  community — after  their 
frequent  solicitations  that  I  would  take  on 
myself  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
who  have  flocked  in  hundreds  without  the 
least  compulsion,  and  have  offered  to  en¬ 
list  themselves  in  their  country’s  service 
— do  hereby  declare  that  we,  Jorgen  Jor¬ 
gensen,  have  taken  on  ourselves  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country  as  its  protector, 
until  a  regular  constitution  be  formed, 
with  full  powers  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace  with  foreign  potentates. 

“  The  Icelandic  flag  shall  be  blue,  with 
three  white  stock-fish,  and  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  maintain  its  honor  with  our 
body  and  our  blood. 

“  The  governor’s  seal  is  no  longer  valid. 
All  public  documents  must  be  sealed  with 
!  my  seal  (J.  J.) 

I  “The  country  shall  be  put  in  a  com. 
!  plete  state  of  defense  w’ithout  the  imposi. 
I  tion  of  further  taxes.  All  English  sub. 
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jectu  shall  have  liberty  to  reside  on,  and 
trade  with,  the  island,  and  all  persons  in¬ 
sulting  the  above  shall  be  punished.  All 
Danish  property  shall  be  confiscated,  and 
any  one  found  concealing  such  shall  be 
punished. 

“h^or  our  own  dignity’s  sake  we  are 
oom|Mdied  not  to  permit  the  least  want  of 
respect  toward  ourselves,  nor  that  any 
one  should  transgress  the  least  article  in 
our  ^>roclamation,  which  only  has  in  view 
the  interests  of  the  country ;  wherefore 
we  do  solemnly  declare  that  the  first  who 
endeavors  to  disturb  the  general  peace, 
shall  be  straightway  capitally  punished, 
without  trial  by  the  civil  law'. 

“  Given  under  our  hand  and  seal, 
“J.J., 


^‘•Protector  of  all  Iceland^  and  Command¬ 


er-in-chief  by  Sea  and  Land." 

Thus  were  the  Icelanders  forced  to  sub¬ 


mit  to  a  state  of  things  representing  all 
the  miseries  of  the  most  unlimited  despot¬ 
ism. 


In  the  meantime,  Jorgensen  and  his 
myrmidons  w’ent  about  confiscating  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  state  chesty  and  placing  the 
town  in  a  state  of  defense.  Accordingly, 
a  battery  was  built  close  to  the  town, 
named  Phelps’  Fort,  after  one  of  Jorgen¬ 
sen’s  companions,  and  m.anned  with  some 
old  cannon  which  had  been  sent  to  the  isl¬ 


and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

Jorgensen  continued  his  depredations, 
at  one  time  making  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  with  his  body-guard,  in  order  to 
overawe  the  refractory  officials,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  all  documents  and  public  moneys  in 
their  possession  ;  at  another,  imprisoning 
diflerent  merchants  who  incurred  his  dis¬ 


pleasure.  Even  trading  vessels,  provided 
w’ith  English  letters  of  marque,  were  not 
safe  from  his  clutches,  but  were  “seized  by 
the  crew  of  tlie  Margaret  and  Ann,  and 
their  cargoes  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
insatiable  “public  chest.”  There  is  little 
doubt  (for  England  w'as  at  war,  and  Den¬ 
mark  was  in  a  crippled  state,  and  without 
a  fleet)  that  Jorgensen  w'ould  have  lived 
and  died  King  of  Iceland,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  governor  have  ended  his  days  in 
iirisou,  but  that  one  fine  morning  an  Eng¬ 
lish  m.an-of-w'ar,  the  T.albot,  arrived  at 
,  Reikiavik,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  poor 
Icelanders,  and  intense  dismay  of  the  usurp¬ 
er.  They  felt  convinced  that  Englishmen 
would  never  countenance  such  enormities, 
and  so  they  repaired  forthw'ith  on  board, 
and  laid  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 


mander,  who  at  once  set  the  governor  at 
liberty,  pulled  down  the  Icelandic  flag, 
demolished  the  battery,  and  restored  to 
every  one  his  lawful  office  and  rights.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  Jorgen  Jorgensen 
W'as  taken  prisoner. 

Count  Trampo  did  not  again  take  the 
office  of  governor.  lie  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  lay  the  case  before  the  British 
government,  and  seek  compensation  for 
the  depred.ations  that  had  been  committed 
on  public  and  private  property.  After 
meeting  with  some  reverses  on  the  voyage 
to  England,  the  vessel  conveying  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  .lorgenscn  and  others  at  length 
arrived  safely ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Jorgensen  received  any  jiunishmeiit  for 
his  piratic.al  invasion  of  Iceland,  or  that 
Count  Trampe  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
slightest  compensation.  The  hero  of  our 
tale  passed  a  miserable  life  in  London, 
and  at  length  we  find  him,  in  1824  or 
1825,  convicted  for  robbery,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  in  Botany  Bajr.  Count 
Trampe  was  subsequently  appointed  aint- 
mand  in  Trondhjem,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  1832,  retaining  to  the  last  a  lively 
and  painful  recollection  of  his  governor¬ 
ship  m  Iceland. 

Thus  ended  the  Jorgensian  usurpation, 
having  busted  one  and  a  half  months,  from 
June  25th  to  August  0th.  It  may  perhaps 
appear  almost  incredible  that  a  whole 
island  should  be  taken  possession  of  by 
such  a  handful  of  men — that  the  governor 
should  be  seized  in  broad  daylight,  and 
imprisoned,  without  the  inhabiumts  of  the 
capital  offering  any  resistance.  It  is, 
however,  true,  and  does  not,  perhaps, 
speak  very  highly  for  the  courage  of  the 
Icelanders.  But  the  fact  w;u»,  they  were 
completely  awe-struck ;  and  the  threat  of 
the  town  being  bombarded  by  the  !Mar- 
garet  and  Ann  seems  to  have  made  them 
think  that  it  W'as  more  prudent  to  submit, 
and  bide  their  time.  There  is  little  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  tow'n  coubl  very  speedily 
have  been  demolished,  for  it  was  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  and  the  house  of  correction.  Coiuit 
Trampe  seems  also  to  have  feared  this, 
and  to  have  dreaded  the  effusion  of  any 
blood  for  his  sake,  and  therefore  used  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  persuade  the 
tow'ns-jieople  to  submit  quietly,  and  even 
w'hile  in  prison,  wrote  to  Bishop  Vidalin, 
praying  him  “  to  beg  the  people  to  make 
no  disturbance,  neither  to  risk  their  lives 
for  him.”  '  ^Moreover,  it  could  scarcely  be 
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expected  that  people  who  had  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  weapons  for  many 
apes  could  make  any  resistance  against 
the  armed  and  comparatively  disciplincil 
crow  of  the  invader;  and  one  should  bear 


also  in  mind  that  at  that  period,  with  the 
exception  of  Ueikiavik  and  some  few  trad¬ 
ing  ]>lace8,  every  family  lived  isolated,  so 
that  no  organized  plan  of  attack  could 
have  been  well  devised 


AN  EARTHQUAKE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Tiik  shook  of  an  earthquake,  more  or 
less  severe,  was  felt  in  all  parts  of  England 
;it  about  twenty-two  minutes  past  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  October. 
At  some  places  the  shock  is  represented 
as  having  been  quite  severe,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loud  rumbling  report,  while 
at  others  it  was  slight  and  w'ithout  noise. 
No  damage  was  sustained  any  w’here. 

Dr.  Hind,  the  astronomer,  has  w’ritten 
the  following  account  to  the  Times : 
“  About  twen^-two  minutes  after  three 
o’clock  this  (Tuesday)  morning,  (rreen- 
wich  time,  the  tremor  of  an  carth(juake 
was  perceptible  here.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  oscillatory  motion  was  from  E. 
N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.,  and  lasted  three  sec- 
on<ls  or  rather  less,  I  heard  no  sound 
whatever  after  the  shock,  but  can  not  say 
positively  whether  any  preceded  it.  The 
sky  was  partially  clear  at  the  time,  and 
the  jur  perfectly  still.  The  sensation  i)ro- 
duced  by  the  tremor  was  very  peculiar, 
and  different  from  that  of  ordinary  vibra¬ 
tions,” 

Accounts  of  the  shock  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  Hereford,  Taunton,  Bristol,  and 
Swanse.a.  The  vibration  was  felt  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  Tlie  captain  of  a 
vessel  reports  that  about  twenty  miles 
from  Milford  Haven  he  felt  a  concussion. 
Two  distinct  shocks  were  felt  in  many 
places. 

The  shock  appears  to  have  been  felt  the 
most  in  the  Midland  and  West  Midland 
counties.  It  extended  to  Bristol,  to  Taun¬ 
ton,  to  Exeter,  to  Swansea,  and  to  many 
miles  out  at  sea.  In  some  places  a  deep 
rumbling  noise  was  heard.  At  Notting¬ 
ham  the  noise  resembled  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  carriage  approaching.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  at  Hereford  is  minutely  described  by 
the  clergyman  of  Stratton.  He  says : 


“  The  sound  at  first  increased  with  a 
gradual  cre8cen<lo  for  two  or  three  seconds, 
until  the  crash  was  felt,  which  lasted  for 
one  second  and  a  half,  and  consisted  of 
two  concussions,  arid  then  subsided  as 
gradually  for  some  seconds,  until  it  died 
away  in  the  distance.  It  appeared  to 
equal  the  loudest  peal  I  ever  heard,  but  it 
was  fuller  and  deeper  and  greater  than 
thunder.  In  about  three  minutes  after¬ 
ward,  a  second  faint  rumble  was  heard.” 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  of  the 
shock  in  the  Midland  counties  :  “  A  police¬ 
man  on  duty  in  a  suburb  of  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  says,  that  although  the  air  was  per¬ 
fectly  calm,  the  surrounding  trees  were 
shaken  and  their  leaves  rustled.  He  was 
also  much  alarmed  at  seeing  a  wall  vibrat¬ 
ing  near  to  him.  Wrottlesley  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Wrottlesley,  was  shaken 
throughout,  and  the  inmates  alarmed. 
This  was  also  the  case  at  Teddesley,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Hatherton.  In  the 
game  preserves  pheasants  were  observ'ed 
to  become  alarmed  as  they  usually  are 
during  a  thunderstorm.  As  a  rule,  watch¬ 
dogs  were  not  aroused ;  but  there  were* 
cases  in  which  they  barked  loudly.  At 
Stourbridge  some  bottles  containing  sweet¬ 
meats  were  shaken  from  a  shelf  in  a  shop 
window ;  and  at  Kinver,  in  the  same 
neighborhooil,  the  bells  in  a  house  near  to 
the  church  were  set  ringing.  .  .  . 

The  j)revalent  idea  of  the  disturbed 
sleepers  was  that  midnight  marauders 
were  abroad,  and  in  many  instances  the 
household  turned  out  in  full  strength  to 
seek  the  unseemly  visitors.  From  cellar 
to  garret  the  search  was  carefully  con¬ 
ducted,  but  necessarily  without  any  result. 
The  shock  w'as  continuous,  and  not  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  undulations  ;  and  the 
general  impression  is  that  it  came  from  a 
southerly  or  a  westerly  direction,  this 
opinion  being  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
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some  instances  doors  were  closed  which 
could  not  have  been  driven  to  by  a  force 
proceeding  from  a  contrary  direction. 
There  was  no  perceptible  variation  in  the 
temperature  during  the  night ;  not  a  breath 
of  wind  seemed  to  stir,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  shock  the  sky  was  cloudless.  During 
the  previous  evening,  heavy  rain  had  fallen. 
As  an  instance  of  the  generality  of  the 
shock  in  this  neighborhood,  we  may  state 
that  it  was  felt  in  Ilulme,  Stretford,  Hush- 
olme,  AJderley,  Howdon,  Prestwich,  Wi¬ 
gan,  Bolton,  Preston,  Ashton,  and  other 
places. 

“  The  last  phenomenon  of  the  kind  in 
this  neighborhood  occurred  on  the  9th  of  ' 
November,  1852.  Such  convulsions  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  are  not  so  infrequent 
as  is  generally  supposed.  There  were 
similar  occurrences  in  this  country  in  1750, 
1753,  1777,  1835,  1839;  in  1843  on  the 
10th  and  17  th  of  March;  and  in  1852.  In 
all  these  instances  the  first  shock  was  up¬ 
heaving,  followed  by  horizontal,  undula- 
tory,  or  vibratory  movements,  the  whole 
being  accompanied  with  a  deep  hollow 
rumbling  like  thunder  within  the  earth.” 

A  Liverpool  paper  of  the  7th  October 
says  :  “  Yesterday  a  severe  shock  of  earth¬ 
quake  •was  felt  in  Liverpool  and  the  neigh- 1 
l^rhood  of  Crosby,  Waterloo,  Bootle,  and  j 
Cheshire.  .fVlthough  there  was  no  nira- 
bling  noise,  such  as  generally  accompanies  < 


earthquakes,  the  upheaving  of  the  earth 
and  oscillation  of  the  houses  were  such  as 
to  cause  much  astonishment  and  dismay 
to  the  residents  at  Egremont,  Liscard,  and 
Birkenhead.  The  beds  in  the  houses  were 
for  a  second  or  two  a  degree  or  two  from 
being  horizontal.  Several  of  the  night 
porters  were  so  alarmed  at  the  ‘  uprising,’ 
that  they  forsook  their  posts  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  streets  from,  as  they  thought, 
some  catastrophe.  A  surgeon  who  was 
visiting  a  sick  lady  near  Birkenhead  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt  the  house  shake,  and  so  con¬ 
vinced  was  he  that  it  was  coming  down, 
that  he  immediately  left  his  patient  and 
!  m.ade  for  the  street.  At  Bootle,  Si'aforth, 
Waterloo,  and  Crosby  the  shock  was  very 
severe.  In  nearly  all  the  houses  more  or 
less  damage  was  done  to  glass,  ornaments, 
etc.  In  Liverpool  the  public  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Exchange,  Hackville- 
street,  and  Everton  also  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  the  smashing  of  glass.  As  far 
as  we  can  learn,  no  personal  injury  was 
sustained.” 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  describes  the  sen¬ 
sation  he  experienced :  lie  says  that  he 
was  awakened  by  a  violent  swaying  of  his 
bedstead  from  side  to  side,  accompanied 
I  by  a  singular  heaving  motion.  It  w^as  ex- 
j  actly  as  if  some  great  beast  had  been 
crouching  asleep  under  the  bed,  and  was 
I  shaking  himself  and  trying  to  rise. 


rrom  th«  Dablln  UniTtriUj  Hagailne. 
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Tob  world’s  judgments  of  its  greatest 
men  "are  commonly  characterized  by  a 
broad,  if  not  generous,  justice.  Contro¬ 
versialists  w'rangle  over  their  faults,  flat¬ 
terers  magnify  their  virtues,  the  biogra¬ 
pher  exalts,  the  critic  depreciates,  but  aifter 
the  lapse  of  years,  when  the  object  of  strife 
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has  receded  into  the  cold  regions  of  an 
impartial  antiquitv,  although  former  prej¬ 
udices  may  not  nave  quite  expired,  or 
former  ignorance  been  corrected,  a  balance 
is  usually  struck,  and  something  like  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  man  is  formed  and 
perpetuated.  This  may  seem  an  optimist’s 
view,  but  a  long  array  of  examples  could 
be  given  in  its  support.  Exceptions  there 
are,  no  doubt :  even  these,  however,  rather 
mark  a  tardiness  than  an  absence  of  jus¬ 
tice.  To  accept  any  other  philosophy 
would  be  to  harbor  an  idea  fatal  to  all 
noble  aspirations  and  excellent  exploits. 
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for  the  desire  of  an  enduring  name  is  one 
of  the  strongest  iiniiulsea  with  minds  of 
the  highe.st  order.  To  such  men  it  is  at 
once  a  true  and  comforting  belief  that 
time  will  see  them  righted,  should  envy 
during  their  lifetime,  or  the  malignity  of 
party  after  tlieir  decease,  obscure  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  season  the  luster  of  hon¬ 
orable  deeds. 

Numerous  writings  —  more  than  any 
single  student  could  master,  had  he  the 
:dl-conquering  industry  of  a  Macaulay — 
and  hot  disputations  carried  down  to  re¬ 
cent  days,  have  represented  John  Calvin 
as  angel,  or  as  fanatic,  in  colors  bright  as 
tint's  of  spring,  or  dark  as  midnight. 
Wretch,  apostle,  miscreant,  pharisee — a 
man  unvaryingly  stern  and  cruel,  or  gentle, 
as  a  rule,  even  in  his  m.agisterial  capacity  :  j 
these  are  the  contradictory  portraits  of 
the  austere  scholar  and  vision.ary  st.ates- ! 
man,  whoso  features,  as  preserved  in  He- ' 
za’s  cotemporaneous  engraving,  certainly  ! 
speak  benevolence  as  much  as  firmness, 
with  a  geniality  of  disposition  w  hich  long 
years  of  care  have  not  obliterated.  The  ^ 
marble  brow,  round,  high,  and  ample ; 
the  soft,  steady,  straightforward  eye ;  the 
long,  large,  well-formed  nose,  the  parted 
lips,  and  curiously  sunken  cheeks,  at  least  ' 
proclaim  a  soul  of  no  ordinary  scope  and 
intensity.  The  enemies  of  the  humble 
Picardin  are  arrested  by  a  countenance  ill  j 
according  with  their  somber  characteriza¬ 
tions — a  face  which  almost  cheats  the  hos-  i 
tile  historian  into  an  apotheosis.  Even  to  j 
Calvin,  whose  memory  has  been  thus ' 
maligned,  and  quite  as  rashly  deified,  jus¬ 
tice  at  last  has  brought  defense  and  a 
fairly  moderated  appreciation.  Like  an¬ 
other  great,  and  mostcertaiilly  not  faultless 
hero  of  an  only  less  w’orthy  cause,  our 
own  Oliver  Cromwell,  Calvin  would  have 
accomplished  less  had  lie  wanted  the 
qualities  that  tempted  him  into  the  errors 
which  reproach  his  memory. 

Hut  it  is  not  at  all  meant  to  enter  here 
upon  the  well-trodden  ground  of  the  Re¬ 
former’s  life  and  deeds,  to  investigate  his  | 
sins  of  intolerance,  which  had  so  little  ex- , 
tennation  in  one  accustomed  to  persecu- ! 
tion  and  peril  in  his  own  person,  or  to 
treat  those  portions  of  that  noble  book —  ' 
The,  Inatitutea  of  the  Chriatian  lieligiony 
which  touch  the  political  theories  of  the 
Genevan 'magistracy.  Our  task  is  con- 


nova,  both  against  the  spiritual  and  civi 
tyrant,  while  Calvin  had  not  yet  received 
the  tonsure,  and  the  evangelicals  of  France 
had  not  found  shelter  or  encouragement 
in  the  utterance  of  their  convictions  from 
Marguerite  of  Valois.  In  regarding  the 
heroic  aspect  of  the  Genevan  story,  we 
are  apt  to  start  wdth  some  such  |K>int  in 
the  earlier  efforts  of  the  scholar  of  Noyon 
as  the  prophecy  of  the  aged  Le  Fevre 
concerning  him  and  Farel,  that  “God 
would  renew  the  face  of  the  earth  in  their 
days but  to  grasp  the  principles  and 
appreciate  the  influences  which  created 
the  opportunity  for  these  prepared  men, 
the  student  must  go  back  to  the  days  of 
the  first  Martyrs  of  Freedom,  w'ho  resisted 
to  the  death  the  cruelties  of  the  bishoji- 
prince,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Pon¬ 
tiff — to  the  grim  controversy  between  the 
Mamelukes  and  Huguenots,  in  which 
were  sacrificed  the  most  valorous  and  vir¬ 
tuous  of  “the  children  of  Geneva” — to 
the  conspiracies,  treacheries,  and  atrocious 
murders  which  covered  this  narrow  field 
with  frequent  horrors,  and  broke  up  old 
systems  and  relations  to  the  foundation, 
making  room  for  the  new  doctrines  and 
strange  but  necessary  transitional  polity 
which  were  to  follow.  The  canvas  ex- 
hibfting  the  first  rude,  des|)erate,  noble 
conflicts  of  the  Genevan  patriots  is  full  of 
majestic  movement.  The  action  is  bril¬ 
liant  ;  the  forms  are  those  of  giants,  though 
the  stage  be  small ;  a  terrible  earnestness 
marks  the  combat.  Hlanchet,  N.avis,  Ho- 
nivard,  Herthelier — these  young  men  were 
heroes  indeed ;  and  even  the  staid  Levrier, 
the  inflexible  judge,  the  decorous  and 
faithful  citizen,  forced  finally  in  face  of  per¬ 
sonal  peril  to  declare  for  the  rights  that 
he  had  protected  by  his  impartial  decisions, 
chooses  death,  and  by  the  unflinching  tes¬ 
timony  of  a  matchlessly  simple  martyr¬ 
dom  consecrates  the  cause  in  w  hich  young¬ 
er  and  more  fiery  spirits  had  been  strug¬ 
gling  and  dying.  Bloody  episodes  are 
these,  but  they  surround  the  name  of 
“  Huguenot  ”  with  fresh  glory.  Dr.  D’Au- 
bigne,  the  principal  feature  of  w'hose 
volumes  is  this  stirring  narrative  of  more 
than  Spartan  daring  and  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  thus  expounds  the  character  and 
value  of  his  most  picturesque  and  exciting 
chapters : 


fined  to  those  illustrious  precursors  of  his, .  «  Moral  victories  secure  success  more  than 

in  the  secular  arena,  w  ho  fought  the  battle  I  material  victories.  Over  the  corpses  of  Ber- 
of  human  freedom  in  the  republic  of  Ge-  thelicr  and  Levrier  we  might  give  a  Christian 
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turn  to  the  celebrated  saying,  ‘  It  is  the  defeat¬ 
ed  cause  that  is  pleasing  to  Go<l.’  Tlie  triumph 
of  brute  force  in  the  Castle  of  Boime  and  in 
front  of  Cajsar’s  Tower,  agitated,  scandalized, 
and  terrified  men's  minds.  Tears  w'ere  every 
where  shed  over  these  two  murders.  .  .  . 
But  patience !  Tlicse  bloody  stations  will 
be  found  glorious  stations,  leading  to  the 
summit  of  light  and  liberty.  A  book  has  been 
written  telling  the  history  of  the  founders  of 
religious  liberty.  I  may  be  deceived,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  narrative  of  the  strug- 
^es  of  the  first  Huguenots  might  be  entitled, 
autory  of  the  Foundert  of  Modem  Liberty. 
My  consolation  when  I  find  myself  called  upon 
to  describe  events  hitherto  unknown,  relating 
to  pereout  unnoticed  until  this  hour,  and  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  a  little  city  or  obscure  castle,  is, 
that  these  facts  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  an  universal  interest,  and  belong  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  existing  civilization. 
Berthelier,  Levrier,  and  others,  have  hitherto 
Ijeen  only  GenevesS  heroes ;  they  are  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  a  loftier  pedestal,  and  of 
lx;ing  hailed  by  society  as  heroes  of  the  human 
race.” 

The  author  makes  good  this  glowing 
statement.  It  is  no  excessive  hero-worship 
that  produces  so  hearty  an  utterance. 
His  mind  is  not  rendered  undiscriminating 
by  the  incipient  Protestantism  of  these 
enfans  de  Genive.  Their  piety  was  very 
fitful,  and  if  it  be  not  a  paradox  to  say  it, 
unspiritmal.  They  mocked  the  priest¬ 
hood,  indeed,  and  Bonivard,  who  had  a 
keen  wit,  did  so  most  of  all,  though  he 
was  a  canon ;  but  these  youthful  patriots 
were  by  no  means  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Roussel,  or  Le  Fevre,  or  Farel,  or  Calvin. 
Doctrines,  in  truth,  gave  them  little 
trouble.  The  oppressions  they  saw  around 
them  drove  them  to  become  in  their  own 
rough  way  Reformers.  As  their  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  grew,  the  resolve  of  the 
triple  alliance  of  bishop-prince.  Pope,  and 
king,  to  destroy  the  ancient  franchises  of 
their  city,  and  abolish  their  liberties,  be¬ 
came  more  stem,  and  so  a  contest  acquir¬ 
ed  gravity  with  every  new  collision,  which 
ultimately  brought  about  a  wide-extend¬ 
ing  and  gigantic  revolution.  The  strug¬ 
gle  begun  in  a  determination  among  the 
citizens  not  to  permit  the  “  Savoyardiz- 
ing  ”  of  Geneva,  eventually  united  the 
French,  Swiss,  and  Genevan  evangelists 
in  a  strong  bond  of  symp.athy,  and  gave 
solidity  and  strength  to  that  arm  of  the 
Reformation  which  was  to  reach  longest 
over  Christendom,  and  farthest  into  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. 

The  chronicle  of  these  Huguenot  re- 
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sistances  could  not  be  otherwise  than  in¬ 
teresting.  Dr.  D’Aubigne  justifies  his 
right  to  speak  on  all  its  points  with  au¬ 
thority,  by  intimating  that  he  has  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  original  documents,  and  in 
p.articiilar  to  some  important  manuscripts 
— “  the  manuscript  registers  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Geneva,  the  manuscript  histories  of 
Syndic  Roset  and  Syndic  Gautier,  the 
manuscript  of  the  Mamelus,  (Mamelukes,) 
and  many  letters  and  remarkable  papers 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Geneva.” 
“  We  have  .also  studied,”  he  adds,  “in  the 
libr.ary  of  Berne  some  manuscripts,  of 
which  historians  have  hitherto  made  little 
or  no  use.  .  .  .  Besides  these  origi¬ 

nal  sources,  we  have  profited  by  writings 
and  documents  of  great  interest,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  recently 
published  by  learned  Genevese  archseolo- 
gists,  particularly  by  MM.  Galifl’e,  Grenus, 
Revillod,  E.  Mallet,  Chaponiere,  and  Fick. 
We  have  also  m<ade  great  use  of  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Society  of  History  and  Ar- 
cha'ology  of  Geneva.’’  Not  confining  him¬ 
self  even  to  these  papers,  the  historian, 
eager  to  crown  his  magnum  opus  by  .a 
worthy  sequel,  has  consulted  documents 
of  the  sixteenth  century  little  known,  af¬ 
fecting  the  relations  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  German  Protestants. 
Indeed,  the  frequency  of  his  references  to 
authorities,  manuscript  and  other,  in  notes, 
lends  a  special  confidence  to  the  r.acy  text. 
He  has,  besides,  obtained  several  facts, 
not  before  published,  with  reference  to 
the  early  life  of  Calvin,  from  certain  Latin 
letters  of  the  Reformer,  which  “  Dr.  Jules 
Bonnet  intends  giving  to  the  world,  if 
such  a  work  should  receive  from  the 
Christian  puVJic  the  encouragement  which 
the  labor,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  of 
its  learned  editor  deserve.” 

The  origin  of  the  bishop  -  princes  of 
Geneva,  and  of  their  exceptional  powers, 
is  involved  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Any 
I  historical  certainty  respecting  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  movements  begins  with  that 
Count  of  Genevois,  who,  in  1124,  g.ave  up 
the  city  and  its  rights  to  the  then  existing 
prelate,  reserving  part  of  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  only.  The  omnipotence  of 
the  Genevan  bishops  w’as  constantly  ex¬ 
hibited  from  thenceforth,  occasionally  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Genevans,  but  more 
frequently  for  their  injury  and  oppression. 
If  the  counts  encroached,  the  episcopal 
ruler  joined  himself  to  the  emperors, 
turned  his  crozier  into  a  sword,  and  forced 
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the  intruiler  out  into  the  country,  wliere 
liifl  vassals  obeyed  him  without  question. 
The  bishop,  on  other  occasions,  conspired 
with  the  counts,  and  surrendered  the 
popular  privileges  without  compunction. 
In  these  confederacies  and  conflicts  the 
citizens  invariably  Buffered.  Finally,  be¬ 
tween  the  pontiff  and  the  prince-bishop, 
and  the  intrigues  with  the  counts,  foster¬ 
ed  by  both,  those  ancient  franchises  of 
the  Genevans  were  sacrificed  for  which  a 
descent  had  been  claimed  from  a  time  so 
far  back  as  to  seem  to  justify  the  words 
of  the  Archa'ological  ^lemoirs,  still  exist¬ 
ing —  Tnuto  tempore^  quod  de  contrario 
tnemoria  hominis  non  ejrtitit.  The  first 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  the  Gene¬ 
van  liberties  was  the  violent  denial  of  the 
po|)ular  right  to  elect  the  bishop-prince. 
This  right  overthrown,  the  House  of  Sa¬ 
voy  had  opened  the  door  for  those  en¬ 
croachments  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  were  immediately 
pushed  forward,  with  the  view  of  captur¬ 
ing  and  enslaving  the  sturdy  little  com¬ 
monwealth.  In  the  issue  of  tw'o  centuries 
of  resulting  strife  between  a-  vigorous 
people  and  remorseless  and  cruel  enemies, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  the  world 
has  still  a  lively  concern,  for  the  victory 
then  begun  is  not  yet  fully,  though  it  m.ay 
be  almost,  completed,  ^he  first  feudal 
throne  of  a  bishop  fell  in  Geneva.  There 
the  earliest  blow'  was  struck  to  an  am¬ 
phibious  system,  fatal  equally  to  religion 
and  liberty.  There  was  the  apothegm, 
lately  revived  with  telling  effect,  first 
heard — “  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State.” 
It  w’as  a  Genevan  Huguenot  who  uttered 
words  that  have  come  down  with  classic 
force  to  our  own  times,  and  the  revived 
proclamation  of  which  has  probably  sound¬ 
ed  the  knell  of  the  last  of  the  race  of 
bishop-princes. 

There  were  bitter  contests  in  Geneva 
before  1613.  It  was  only  then,  however, 
that  the  revolutionary  crisis  arose  which 
terminated  in  so  wonderful  an  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Charles  do  Seyssel,  bishop  and 
prince  of  Geneva,  was  the  last  of  his  or¬ 
der  who  strove  honestly  to  protect  the 
city’s  liberties  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  On  the  d.ay  of  his  death, 
the  citizens,  knowing  that  the  opportu¬ 
nity  would  be  seized  by  their  enemies,  the 
Pope  and  Duke  Charles,  took  prompt 
steps,  an  earnest  of  the  still  greater  fear¬ 
lessness  they  and  their  sons  were  after- 


[  wards  to  manifest.  They  closed  the  gates, 
dragged  cannon  to  the  walls,  and  jtosted 
sentries  at  all  open  points.  Groups  gath¬ 
ered  in  tlfe  streets,  and  apprehensions  of 
evil  days  pressed  down  every  freeman.  It 
was  then,  when  uncertainty  prevailed,  and 
feeV)le  counselors  had  appeared,  that  an 
individual  started  forth  destined  to  play 
an  honorable  and  tragic  part  in  Genevan 
history.  Philibert  Berthelier  w.as  one  who 
had  convinced  himself  that  Fart  de  vain- 
cre  est  celui  de  mkpriser  la  mart.  He 
W'as  at  once  grave  and  buoyant,  full  of 
passion,  fond  of  pleasure,  quick  in  action, 
and  yet  not  without,  sagacity ;  as  his 
greatest  quality,  the  historian  fixed  upon 
his  contempt  for  life.  The  Pope  had 
heard  the  news  of  the  vacancy^  almost  as 
soon  as  the  patriots,  for  the  bishop-prince 
had  been  traveling  when  he  expired,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  feared  so  much  as  the 
duke.  The  citizens  were  resolved  to  tol¬ 
erate  no  Savoyard  successor.  “  Choose 
us  a  bishop,”  said  the  populace — for  at 
this  period  the  Genevans  had  a  rare  taste 
for  sarcasm — “  who  will  not  let  the  duke 
put  his  nose  into  his  soup.”  Duke  Charles 
was  w'eak  but  irritable,  and  this  opposi¬ 
tion  stung  him  to  an  unwonted  activity. 
He  looked  round  for  one  who,  as  bishop 
of  Geneva,  would  be  his  creature,  and 
soon  pitched  upon  John,  who  bore  the 
title  of  “  Bastard  of  Savoy,”  “  a  little  man, 
slender,  ill-made,  awkw.ard,  vile  in  body, 
but  still  more  so  in  mind,  without  regard 
for  his  honor,  inclined  rather  to  do  evil 
than  good,  and  suffering  under  a  disease 
the  consequence  of  his  debauchery.”  This 
wretch  was  son  of  a  wench  of  Angers, 
{communis  generis^  says  Bonivard,)  and 
being  in  debt  for  every  thing  to  the  duke, 
just  the  person  for  the  place.  Leo  the 
Tenth,  eager  to  aggrandize  his  family  by 
a  Savoy  connection,  compliantly  bestow¬ 
ed  the  bishopric  upon  the  Bastard,  and 
treated  the  Swiss  envoys,  who  sought  it 
for  an  indejiendent  prelate,  with  scant 
ceremony.  John  accordingly  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  1513,  and  the  ferment  immedi¬ 
ately  began  which  never  afterwards  sub¬ 
sided — which  the  bloodiest  scenes  failed 
to  suppress.  An  independent  party  was 
instantly  formed,  and  its  leaders,  Berthe¬ 
lier,  Hugues,  Levrier,  and  other  names 
ever  to  be  honored,  sought  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship  from  Friburg,  in  order -to  express 
their  determination  to  resist  the  Havoy 
prince’s  government.  This  privilege  was 
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granted,  and  so  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  Swiss  alliance  which  subsequently 
saved  Geneva  at  a  trying  moment. 

By  a  large  party  in  the  city  the  bishop 
was  received  with  at  least  outward  show 
of  welcome,  and  he  proceeded  at  first 
warily.  The  people  loved  pleasure,  and 
he  hoped  to  effeminate  them  by  excessive 
indulgence.  Junketing,  dicing,  dancing, 
and  feasting  prevailed.  “  He  means  to 
cowardize  our  youfig  men  by  toothsome 
meats,”  exclaimed  the  patriots.  Rich 
Savoyards  even  came  to  tumeva  to  carry 
out  the  luxurious  policy  of  their  count. 
But  all  this  failed.  The  spirit  of  re.sist- 
ance  had  taken  too  deep  root.  To  the 
number  of  persons  hostile  to  the  ducal  in¬ 
terests  every  aay  added  fresh  accessions. 
What  at  first  had  only  a  political  motive 
came  soon  to  possess  an  interest  of  another 
kind.  In  endeavoring  to  enslave  the 
Genevans  by  promoting  debauchery,  the 
bishop  corrupted  the  monks  of  the  city. 
The  convents  became  the  haunts  of  vice, 
and  the  common  folk  began  to  despise  the 
friars  for  their  midnight  orgies,  and  to 
hang  loose  by  the  creed  which  tolerated 
such  outrages  upon  decency.  Thus  the 
combat,  political  originally,  ere  long  in¬ 
volved  moral  and  spiritual  issues.  In  the 
public  registers  of  Geneva  are  still  pre¬ 
served  formal  complaints  of  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  the  priests,  preferred  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  council.  These  complaints,  too, 
M'ere  backed  by  the  keen  wit  of  Francis 
Bonivard,  himself  a  priest,  and  as  prior 
of  the  sovereign  principality  of  St.  Victor, 
freer  to  take  the  course  his  inclinations 
approved.  At  an  early  stage  he  be¬ 
came  a  strong  ally  df  the  jtatriots,  and 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  hapless  Berthe- 
lier.  As  a  brilliant  scholar,  he  gave  the 
independent  party  a  higher  character,  and 
made  war  more  effectively  in  quip  and 
epigram,  at  the  expense  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  than  did  Berthelier  by  his  dar¬ 
ing  zeal.  Wherever  the  Savoyard  cour¬ 
tiers  appeared — and  it  was  jiart  of  the 
duke’s  policy  that  they  should  mix  freely 
among  the  citizens  in  taverns  and  soci^ 
gatherings — they  were  saluted  with  some 
pungent  saying,  manufactured  in  the 
priory  of  St.  Victor.  Nor  was  the  popu¬ 
lar  resistance  confined  to  manifestations  of 
this  kind.  Levrier,  the  upright  judj?e  of 
the  criminal  court,  maintained  the  rights 
of  his  position  with  indomitable  heroism, 
and  frustrated  the  bishop  in  matters  of  so 


serious  a  nature  that  his  life  was  finally  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  honesty. 

Thus  stood  things  when  Berthelier, 
Bonivard,  and  their  friends  determined 
to  form  a  defensive  league  of  young  Gene¬ 
vans.  Well  did  they  see  what  was  before 
them.  “  Give  me  your  hand,”  said  Ber¬ 
thelier,  when  Bonivard  and  he  had  laid 
the  basis  of  the  confederation ;  “  for  the 
liberty  of  Geneva  you  will  lose  your  bene¬ 
fice,  and  I — I  shall  lose  my  head.”  And 
the  prediction  met  with  too  exact  a  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Still  these  unselfish  individuals 
did  not  draw  back.  Among  the  first  to 
join  them  were  two  sons  of  persons  in  of¬ 
ficial  position,  Blanchet  and  Navis.  A 
society  M’as  next  formed,  with  the  motto, 
alterwards  fiimous  :  “  Who  touches  one, 
touches  all.”  The  citizens  raised  their 
right  hands,  and  swore  to  this  bond  as 
Berthelier  uttered  the  words.  For  some¬ 
where  about  a  year  the  patriotism  of  the 
Genevan  youth  exhibited  itself  in  petty 
conflicts  with  the  bishop-prince,  but  as 
the  quarrel  grew,  the  Bastard  was  forced 
to  action.  Then  came  the  sanguinary 
transactions  from  which  the  historian  lifts 
the  curtain.  Greater  atrocities  were  never 
committed  within  the  limits  of  so  small  a 
territory.  The  torturing  of  Pecolat,  the 
beheading  of  Blanchet  and  Navi.s,  the 
brutal  murder  of  Philil)ert  Berthelier,  and 
the  still  more  tragic  fate  of  Levrier,  may 
be  set  among  the  “  bloodiest  jiictures  in 
the  book  of  time.” 

Scenes  like  these  are  so  full  of  horror 
that  it  were  better  not  to  revive  their 
memory  could  the  story  of  the  Genevan 
Revolution  and  Reformation  be  complet¬ 
ed  without  them.  But  this  can  not  be. 
Every  sweep  of  the  headsman’s  sword 
carried  destruction  to  the  system  which 
was  destined  to  jiass  away.  The  great 
walnut-tree  outside  the  city,  on  which  the 
bishop  suspended  the  limbs  of  Blanchet  and 
Navis,  preached  a  preparation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  Farel  and  Calvin  more  effective  than 
any  doctor’s  theses. 

The  torturing  of  Pecolat,  a  member  of 
the  league,  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  seize  Berthelier,  but  after  a  six  days’ 
search  the  officers  of  the  Savoyard  prelate 
found  that  he  had  escaped  to  Friburg. 
Disguised  in  the  livery  of  an  usher,  he 
entered  the  Swiss  city  to  solicit  help.  The 
Friburgers  were  struck  with  his  earnest¬ 
ness.  “  I  will  give  mv  head  freely,”  he 
said,  “  if  Geneva  shall  become  a  canton. 
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or  at  least  an  ally,  of  Switzerland.”  Sev¬ 
eral  citizens  of  F riburg  set  off  quietly  to 
(ieneva  to  scan  the  state  of  matters  for 
themselves.  They  met  llugues  and  the 
other  patriots,  and  were  convinced  not 
only  of  the  sincerity  hut  the  power  of 
these  young  men.  Henceforward  a  Gene- 
van-Swiss  political  party  was  formed,  and 
the  city  became  divided  between  the 
Mamelukes  or  Savoy  faction,  and  the 
Huguenots  or  friends  of  liberty  and  a 
Swiss  alliance.  Dr.  D’Aubigne’s  j)ara- 
grajth  on  the  rise  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  origin  of  the  title,  arrests  partieular  at¬ 
tention.  The  origin  and  derivation  of 
the  term  Huguenot  have  been  variously 
stated:  his  account  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  the  correct  one — it  is  certainly  the 
most  natural. 

“  The  Frilmrg  deputies  (lie  says)  had  hardly 
left  the  city,  when  the  duke’s  party,  accosting 
the  inde|M-ndent  Genevans,  and  (iullicizing, 
each  in  hi.s  own  way,  the  German  word  Eidea- 
genouien,  (confederates,)  which  they  could  not 
pronounce,  called  after  them  Eidguenota,  Eig- 
nota,  Eyguenola,  lJuffuenoU!  This  word  is 
met  with  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  w-ritten 
in  different  ways.  Michel  Hos<-t,  the  most 
respectable  of  these  authorities  of  the  si.xteenth 
century,  writes  Hugvenota.  We  adopt  that 
form,  liecause  it  is  the  only  one  which  has 
jiassed  into  our  language.  It  is  possible  that 
the  name  of  the  citizen,  Besangon  llugues, 
who  liecame  the  principal  leader  of  this  party, 
may  have  contributed  toihe  preference  of  this 
form  over  all  the  others.  In  any  case,  it  must 
lie  remcmliered,  that  until  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  this  sobriquet  had  a  purely  political 
meaning,  in  no  resjiect  religious,  and  designa¬ 
ted  simply  the  friends  of  independence.  Many 
years  after,  the  enemies  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  called  them  by  this  name,  wishing  to 
stigmatize  ^hem,  and  im])utetothem  a  foreign, 
republican,  and  heretical  origin.  Such  is  the 
tnie  etymology  of  the  word.  It  would  l>e  very 
strange  if  these  two  denominations,  which  are 
really  but  one,  had  played  so  great  a  part  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Geneva  and  in 
French  Protestantism,  without  having  had 
any  connection  with  one  another.  A 'little 
later,  almut  Christmas,  1518,  when  the  cause 
of  the  alliance  was  more  advanced,  its  use  be¬ 
came  more  general.  The  adherents  of  the 
duke  had  no  sooner  started  the  nickname, 
than  their  opponents,  repaying  them  in  their 
own  coin,  called  out :  ‘  Hold  your  tongues, 
you  Mamelukes!  As  the  Mamelukes  have 
denied  (Christ,  to  follow’  Mohammed,  so  you 
deny  liberty  and  the  public  cau^,  to  put 
yourselves  under  a  tyranny,’  At  the  head  of 
these  Mamelukes  were  some  forty  rich  trades¬ 
men,  men  gooil  enough  at  heart,  despite  their 
nickname;  but  they  were  men  of  business. 


who  feared  that  disturbance  would  diminish 
their  gains.  The  tenn  Mamelukes  jmt  them 
in  a  great  pa.s8ion.  ‘  Yes,’  continued  the 
Huguenots,  '  Sultan  Celim  conquered  the 
Mamelukes  hist  year  in  Egypt ;  but  it  seems 
that  these  slaves,  expelled  from  Cairo,  took 
refuge  at  Geneva.  However,  if  you  do  not 
like  the  name — stay,  since  you  ilcliver  up 
Geneva  through  avarice,  we  will  call  you 
.Iuda.ses!’”  • 

As  the  story  progresses,  the  tortures 
inflicted  upon  Pecolat  are  found  to  have 
excited  the  Genevans  afresh.  This  man's 
resolution  was  weaker  than  the  honesty 
of  his  heart.  He  had  once,  when  on  the 
wheel  and  rack,  inculpated  liis  friends  by 
false  allegations ;  and  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  repeat  this  enormity,  when  in 
durance  a  second  time,  he  seized  the  razor, 
the  barber  sent  to  the  jail  for  his  service 
having  turned  aside,  and  almost  cut  his 
tongue  out.  Of  such  a  stamp  were  the 
men  who  struggled  for  the  Genevan  liber¬ 
ties.  This  mutilation,  however,  did  not 
jirevent  Pecolat’s  “ex.amination”  before 
the  bishop,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  to  force  him  to  write  the 
answ'ers  he  could  no  longer  utter.  In  the 
midst  of  a  popular  insurrection,  Pecolat 
was  soon  after  released,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  in  gestures  and  broken  speech  of  the 
torture  to  which  he  ha<i  been  put,  infu¬ 
riated  the  citizens  still  more.  While 
Pecolat  by  his  sufferings,  and  Blanchct 
and  Navis  by  their  horrible  deaths,  w'ere 
acting  as  the  seed  of  the  great  revolution 
that  was  api>roaching,  Bonivard’s  siitirical 
pen  and  tongue  were  giving  the  desires  of 
the  jKjpulacc  for  change  a  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  direction.  “Trust  not  to  I.kjo  the 
Tenth’s  w’ord,”  he  cried,  “for  he  main¬ 
tains  that  since  he  dispenses  others  from 
their  oaths,  he  can  surely  dispense  him¬ 
self.”  “  Leo  the  Tenth  and  his  jiredeces- 
sors,”  added  the  biting  satirist,  “  have 
always  taken  the  Germans  for  beasts — 
jyeeora  campi,  as  they  were  called,  and 
rightly  too,  for  these  simple  Saxons  allow¬ 
ed  themselves  to  be  saddled  and  ridden 
like  asses.  The  Popes  thre.atened  them 
with  cudgeling,  (excommunication,)  en¬ 
ticed  them  with  thistles,  (indulgences,) 
and  so  made  them  trot  to  the  mill,  to 
bring  away  the  meal  for  them.  But  hav- 
ingone  day  loaded  the  ass  too  heavily,Leo 
made  him  jib,  so  th.at  the  flour  w’as  spilt, 
and  the  white  bread  lost.  That  ass  (ho 
added)  is  called  Martin,  like  all  asses,  and 
his  surname  is  Luther,  which  signifies  en- 
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lightener.^'  Plain  talk  at  that  early  date 
from  the  Prior  of  St.  Victor !  It  had 
been  in  contemplation  to  make  Iloni- 
vard  a  bishop,  but  the  fame  of  his  racy  j 
irreverence  having  reached  Rome,  his 
prospects  became  immediately  clouded.  ! 
Nor  indeed  does  he  appear  to  have ! 
much  cared.  Had  he  been  invested  wiih  j 
the  episcopal  robes,  he  would, have  only  ; 
been  less  free  to  play  the  patriot,  and  this 
was  the  character  nearest  to  his  heart. 

The  Bastard,  soon  after,  seemed  to  have  i 
consummated  his  cruelties  by  causing 
three  of  the  quarters  of  the  two  bodies  of 
Blanchet  and  Navis  to  be  suspended  over  i 
the  gates  at  Turin.  The  other  quarter,  1 
reserved  for  his  personal  revenge,wiih  the  ' 
two  he.ads,  he  pickled,  placed  in  barrels,  ' 
and  conveyed  to  Geneva,  as  the  execu¬ 
tions  had  not  taken  place  there,  with  the 
olyect  of  intimidating  the  people.  As 
what  followed  was  one  of  the  crises  of  the 
long  combat,  the  story  may  lie  continued 
from  the  record : 

“  On  the  bank  of  this  river,  (the  Arve,) 
which  then  separated  the  ducal  states  from 
those  of  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  on 
the  Savoy  side,  stood  a  fine  walnut  tree,  whose 
leafy  branches  spread  opposite  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  on  the  Genevan  side.  The 
bishop's  agents,  who  had  received  orders  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  the  mutilated  limbs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Genevans,  proceeded  to 
the  bridge  on  Saturday  night,  in  order  to  dis-  , 
charge  their  disgraceful  commission  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  They  carried  with 
them,  in  addition  to  their  casks,  filled  with 
flesh,  brine,  and  blood,  a  hammer,  a  ladder, 
some  nails,  and  a  coni.  On  reaching  the  tree 
they  opened  the  barrels,  and  found  the  fea¬ 
tures  well  preserved  and  easily  recognizable. 
The  Bastard's  agents  climlied  the  tree  and 
nailed  the  heads  and  arms  to  the  branches, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  pas¬ 
sers-by.  They  fixed  a  ])lacard  underneath, 
bearing  these  words :  ‘  These  are  the  traitors 
of  Geneva and  the  white  cross  of  Savoy 
above.  They  then  withdrew,  leaving  the 
empty  casks  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  .  .  . 
The  day  broke,  the  people  arose,  opened  their 
windows,  and  went  out  of  their  houses ;  some 
were  going  to  the  city.  One  man  was  about  | 
to  cross  the  bridge, whcn.fancying  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  strange,  he  drew  near  and  discovered,  ' 
w'ith  astonishment,  human  limbs  hanging  from 
the  tree.  .  .  .  ‘  The  first  man  who  saw 
this  mystery  did  not  keep  it  secret,  but  ran 
and  told  the  news  all  through  the  city.’  ' 
*  What’s  the  matter  ?’  people  asked ;  ‘  and 
then  everybody  hurried  thither,’  adds  the 
chronicler.  In  truth,  an  immense  crowd  of 
citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  soon 
gathered  round  the  tree.  It  was  Sunday — a 


I  day  which  the  Bastard  had  probably  selected 
I  for  this  edifying  sight.  Every  one  was  free 
from  his  ordinary  occupations,  and  during  all 
that  holy  day  an  agitated  multitude  pres8o<l 
continually  around  the  tree  where  hung  the 
blowl-stained  remains  of  the  two  victims.  .  . 

.  .  ‘A  fine  Maypole  they  have  raised  us  this 

morning  on  the  city  boundary,’  they  said ; 
‘they  have  put  up  a  flag  already;  it  only 
wants  a  few  ribl)ons  and  flowers  to  make  the 
show  complete !’  But  the  sight  of  these 
bloody  fragments,  swinging  in  the  air,  was  no 
fit  subject  for  jesting;  there  was  great  mourn¬ 
ing  in  the  city ;  groans  and  weeping  were 
heard  in  the  crowd;  women  gave  vent  to 
their  horror,  and  men  to  their  indignation.” 

From  that  liour  the  institution  of 
bishop-prince  was  doomed.  The  pojiulaoe 
hardly  blamed  the  miserable  leper  who 
filled  the  seat:  they  knew  th.at  he  was 
but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  For  the 
Roman  episcopacy  in  Geneva  the  highest 
anger  of  the  citizens  was  reserved.  The 
bishop’s  pastorals  were  mocked,  and  his 
agents  insulted.  Matters  were  only  made 
worse  bv  his  exclamation :  “  It  was  not 
I  who  did  that,  but  my  lord  the  Duke.” 
Berthelier  grew  bolder.  The  Savoy 
prince  accordingly  demanded  his  arrest 
and  execution,  with  instant  extirpation  of 
the  inferior  patriots,  and  the  bishop  must 
strive  to  obev.  The  menaced  pojuilar 
leaders,  therefore,  having  met  to  ilelibe- 
rate  upon  their  future  plan  with  the 
headsman’s  gleaming  sword  full  in  view, 
their  determination  was  formed  to  graft 
4he  branches  of  the  Savov  tree  upon  the 
old  and  vigorous  stock  of  llelvetic  liberty. 
This  resolution  originated  with  Berthelier 
and  Besan^on  Hugues,  now  to  figure  as 
the  principal  personages  in  the  drama  on 
the  popular  side.  From  this  moment, 
too,  the  ecclesLastical  form  of  society  sinks 
into  contempt.  It  was  a  synonvm  for 
tyranny  and  moral  corrujition.  'I'he  lay 
power  grew  in  confidence  and  in  strength, 
and  projected  its  plans  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion,  not  less  truly  existent  for  being  un¬ 
expressed,  that  the  ecclesiastico-political 
system  was  a  thing  to  be  swept  away,  as 
worse  than  obsolete — as  malignant,  re¬ 
vengeful,  even  fiendish  in  its  cruelties. 

As  this  duel,  fraught  with  results  which 
were  to  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
Savoy  and  of  Italy,  steadily  proceeds,  the 
two  partjps  among  the  Genevans  become 
more  distinct.  The  Huguenots  wear  a 
cross  on  their  doublets,  and  a  feather  in 
their  caps,  like  the  Swiss ;  the  Mamelukes 
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bear  upon  the  head  a  aprig  of  holly. 
Street  conflicts  are  common,  'and  all 
regularity  in  government  is  at  an  end. 
Unable  to  tolerate  this  growth  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  influence,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
proposes  to  come  to  Geneva  in  person, 
and  reduce  the  inflexible  Huguenots  to 
submission  by  politic  measui’es.  Ilia  am¬ 
bassador,  in  ])ursuit  of  this  design,  enters 
the  city  to  demand  its  hospitality.  The 
citizens  treat  him  so  coldly  that  he  openly 
qn.arrels  with  them,  and  throws  down  the  j 
rod  or  gaull  which  he  bears,  in  token  that  1 
the  duke  defies  them.  Still,  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  do  not  quail,  even  when  treachery 
deprives  them  of  the  help  they  had  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  from  the  Swiss. 

The  army  of  Savoy  then  arrives  in  Ge¬ 
neva.  The  houses  of  the  citizens  are 
wantonly  gutted,  and  their  furniture  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  soldiery.  Proclamation  is 
made  of  stringent  regulations  for  the  re¬ 
pression  of  popular  sentiment.  The  Ge¬ 
nevans  do  not  openly  resist,  but  neither  do 
they  obey.  Even  after  the  treacherous 
arrests  of  Bonivard  and  Berthelier  had 
once  more  dashed  their  hopes  to  the 
ground,  this  sturdy  populace  held  to  their 
purjiose.  The  more  to  their  honor  is  this 
circumstance,  as  the  Swiss  alliance  was 
fitful,  and  throughout  this  fierce  struggle 
promised  but  little.  lierthelier’s  arrest 
and  death,  indeed,  are  accepted  as  a  vic¬ 
tory,  for  that  extraordinary  and  unselfish 
man  had  always  proclaimed  that  Geneva 
would  be  led  to  liberty  by  the  decapitation 
of  her  noblest  sons.  History  has  no  purer 
hero,  no  higher  type  of  the  patriot ;  and 
the  tale  of  his  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the 
life  which  he  valued  solely  for  his  country’s 
sake,  is  unmatched  for  romantic  interest 
in  any  other  record  of  a  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  : 

“  Without  the  city,  in  a  solitary  place,  then 
called  Gervasa,  (now  corrupted  into  Cavoises,)  j 
was  a  quiet  meadow,  which  the  Rhone  bathed 
with  its  swift  waters;  this  was  Berthelier’s 
favorite  retreat.  Remote  from  the  noise  of 
the  city,  seated  on  the  picturesque  bank  of 
the  river,  watching  its  blue  waters  gliding 
rapidly  past,  he  dwelt  on  the  swiftness  of  time, 
and  casting  a  serious  glance  into  the  future, 
asked  himself  when  would  Geneva  be  free  ? 
On  Tuesday,  August  23d,  1619,  he  went  out 
between  six  and  seven  to  breathe  the  morning 
air  in  his  favorite  retreat.  Berthelier  was  now 
forty  years  of  age  ;  every  thing  foretold  him 
that  his  end  was  near,  but  he  preferred,  with¬ 
out  passion  and  without  fear,  to  make  the 
passage  from  life  to  death.  This  active  and 


much-dreaded  citizen  began  to  sport,  but  with 
a  serious  gentleness,  upon  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  He  had  a  little  weasel  which  he  was 
very  fond  of,  and  for  the  greater  contempt  of 
his  enemies,  he  had  taken  the  tame  creature  in 
his  lK)som,  and  thus  walked  out  to  his  garden, 
playing  with  it.  The  Vidarac,  who  knew  of 
these  morning  walks,  had  given  orders  for  a 
certain  numi)er  of  soldiers  to  be  posted  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  the  city,  while  he  remained 
within,  in  order  to  take  Berthelier  from  be¬ 
hind.  .Just  as  the  latter  was  almut  to  pass  the 
gates,  the  troop  that  awaitc<l  him  came  for¬ 
ward.  Berthelier,  ‘  always  booted,  and  ready 
to  depart  for  the  unknown  shores  of  eternity,’ 
had  no  thought  of  returning  to  the  city  and 
arousing  the  youth  of  Geneva;  he  did  not 
turn  aside  from  the  road,  but  continued  gently 
caressing  his  weasel,  and  ‘  walked  straight  to¬ 
ward  the  armed  men,  as  proudly  as  if  he  was 
going  to  take  them.’ 

“  ‘  They  met,’  says  a  manuscript,  ‘  under  the 
trellis  in  front  of  the  hostelry,  by  the  Loose ;’ 
and  the  Vidame,  who  was  dt'seending  the  hill 
on  his  mule,  coming  up  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  saying : 
‘  In  the  name  of  my  Lord  of  Geneva,  I  arrest 
you,’  and  prepared  to  take  away  hi^  sword. 

I  Berthelier,  who  had  only  to  sound  his  terrible 
‘  whistle  to  collect  enthusiastic  defenders,  stood 
calm,  without  a  thought  of  resistance,  and 
quietly  hande<l  his  sword  to  the  Vidame,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  the  words :  ^  Take  care 
what  you  do  with  this  sword,  for  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it.’ 

Berthelier  was  beheaded  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Chateau  del’Ile,  exclaiming,  as 
he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  headsman  : 
“  Ah,  Messieurs  of  Geneva,”  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  apathy  of  his  friends.  It  was 
necessary  that  other  yictims  should  fall 
before  the  old  rhjime  passed  away.  In 
proportion  to  the  yast  force,  extent,  and 
significance  of  the  rcyolution  about  to 
occur,  was  the  duration  and  tragic  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  birth-throes.  The  Genevans 
were  paralyzed  with  horror ;  the  Swiss 
League  drew  back  from  an  alliance  with 
a  people  so  slow  to  avenge  the  death  of 
one  of  their  patriots;  the  cruel  trio  of 
Pope,  bishop,  and  royal  duke,  were  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy.  But,  sanyvis  ('hristian- 
onmi  semen.  The  first  ensign  -  bearers 
W’ere  struck  dow’n,  that  the  number  of 
defenders  around  the  standard  of  truth 
might  be  multiplied.  An  epitaph  was 
written  over  Berthelier  which  afterwards 
became  familiar  as  household  words  to 
the  tongues  of  the  Genevans  : 

“  Quid  mihi  mors  nocuit  ?  Yirtua  post  fata 
vircscit, 

Nec  cruce  nec  gladis  sjEvi  perit  ilia  tyranni.” 
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The  reproach  of  having  permitted  the  Banme,  the  new  bishop,  a  weak  man,  de- 
execution  of  lierthelier  stung  the  citizens  ceived  tlie  people,  but  they  gave  him  an 
to  the  quick,  and  it  was  this  feeling  which  honest  and  kindly  reception,  composed  a 
led  to  the  deputation  that  demanded  from  poem  in  his  honor,  and  celebrate<l  his  ar- 
the  priuce-bishop,  in  15*20,  a  revocation  of  rival  in  the  city  with  dramas,  farces,  mys- 
all  decrees  contrary  to  the  lilKTties  of  the  teries,  games,  and  pastimes.  “  A  priest, 
city,  and  the  liberation  of  all  citizens  im-  representing  St.  Peter,  and  dressed  as  a 
prisoned  at  his  bidding.  In  the  election  Pope,  presente<i  to  the  bishop  the  golden 
of  the  syndics  for  the  year,  despite  the  key  of  his  cathedral,  and  the  i)relate, 
joint  efforts  of  the  duke  and  bishop,  the  standing  in  the  chnrch,  in  front  of  the 
Iluguenots  asserted  their  ancient  rights,  high  altar,  swore  to  observe  the  franchises 
They  exhibited  considerable  ino<lcration,  of  the  city.”  This  ceremony  was  proba- 
too,  in  their  moment  of  victory,  by  offer-  bly  not  unmeaning.  The  (ienevans,  fond 
ing  reconciliation  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  of  symbol,  appear  to  have  thus  indicated 
the  mutual  abandonment  for  ever  of  the  that,  although  the  bishop  owed  a  certain 
terms  Ilugnenot  and  Mameluke.  Tliere  homage  to  the  Pope,  his  duty  to  the  peo- 
should  be  no  more  nossen^  all  j  }*le  was  of  superior  consideration,  while 

should  be  Genevans.  Thus  a  name,  des-  j  his  office,  as  derived  directly  from  St. 
tined  to  live  to  our  own  times,  and  to  Peter,  implied  absolute  authority.  For 
catch  up  in  its  course  at  once  a  far  graver  j  the  first  time  the  Genevans  were  sensitive- 
and  dearer  meaning,  was  almost  thrown  i  ly  careful  about  administering  the  oaths 
aside  by  the  consent  of  a  couple  of  dozen  regardin*;  the  franchises.  Dr.  D’Aubigne 
individuals  in  a  (ienevan  council-room,  j  hardly  gives  them  sufficient  credit  for  the 
Reconciliation,  however,  was  found  to  be  spirit  in  which  they  received  La  liaume. 
impracticable.  The  question  of  payment  Their  repeated  vain  endeavors  to  live  at 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  <jU:«  Iie«olhs^  peace  with  their  prince  bishop  were  less 
produced  fresh  feuds.  The  j»rie8t8  de-  i  the  result  of  weakness  of  character,  ren- 
manded  exemption,  altliough  they  held  j  dering  them  slow  to  revolt,  or  of  a  frivol- 
in  their  hands  the  greater  portion  of  the  ity  which  forgot  the  perils  of  the  rejniblic 
wealth  of  Geneva.  The  pontift' sapporte<I  j  in  a  glittering  spectacle,  as  of  their  strong 
them  in  this  position,  but  the  people  could  i  conservative  feeling.  Even  Rerthelier, 
see  no  reason  in  the  exception,  and  thus  j  the  boldest  of  the  patriots  —  treuiendm 
the  breach  between  the  lay  and  spiritual  j  vdocifutis  animal,  as  his  friends  used  to 
element  widened.  The  ecclesiastics  were  say  of  him — did  not  contemplate  revolu- 
publicly  scoffed  at,  as  “an  army  of  Rome,  j  tion.  When  that  total  overthrow  of  old 
in  the  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.”  The  ■  things  came,  it  was  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
state  of  feeling  at  the  time  is  sufficiently  cumulation  of  defeated  attempts  to  recon- 
shown  in  the  exclamation  of  the  S^’udic  j  cile  the  anomalous  position  and  relations 
Roset.  “  All  these  black  coats,”  said  he,  j  of  the  bishoji-prince  with  lilx*rty.  And, 
“  are  nearly  shnt  out  through  smiarating  as  is  ever  the  case  when  a  revolution  is 
themselves  from  the  republic.”  The  mot- 1  finally  forced  upon  a  people  possessing 
to  of  the  patriots,  however,  still  continued  |  instincts  of  reverence  for  old  institutions, 
to  be,  in  the  words  of  their  trusted  leader,  |  this  revolution  was  no  half-perfected  ex- 
Besan^on  Hugues,  “  Geneva,  Catholic,  ami  ploit :  it  M  as  sudden,  complete,  and  irre- 
episcopal,  and  free.”  The  final  breach  versible  by  any  human  poM'er. 
was  not  yet.  But  about  this  period  the  The  new  bishop  thought  it  a  part  of  his 
“  Bastard  ”  died  in  unspeakable  misery,  commission  to  restore  the  jieople  to  the 
The  picture  of  his  closing  hours  is  the  reverence  for  religious  doctrines  and  cere- 
mo.st  exciting  page  in  the  record.  The  monies  M’hich  had  been  lost  during  the 
emblem  of  salvation  he  rejected  Mith  hor-  disorganization  of  the  jirevious  reign.  Ac- 
ror  and  abuse  when  it  was  presented  to  cordingly  he  raised  large  scaffolds  on  the 
his  sight.  The  scenes  of  murder  of  M’hich  public  M’ays,  and  produced  for  the  public 
he  had  been  the  author  rose  up  before  entertainment  ingeniously-contrived  mys- 
him  in  aM'ful  distinctness.  In  tne  inter-  tery  plays.  But  be  miscalculated  the  depth 
vals  of  his  paroxysms  of  mental  anguish,  of  the  popular  convictions.  The  element 
however,  he  urged  his  successor  to  avoid  of  superstition  had  thus  early  vanished 
bis  footsteps,  and  to  defend  the  franchises  from  Geneva.  The  populace  did  not,  in- 
of  the  city.  deed,  o|>enly  scoff  at  these  religious  bur- 

Geneva  changed  masters.  Pierre  de  la  1  lesques,  in  one  of  which  a  piece  of  the 
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trne  cross  was  exhibited,  but  they  got  u]> 
a  counter-play,  curious,  as  showing  the 
precise  stage  of  mental  emancipation  at 
which  they  had  arrived,  and  enacted  it 
with  pomp  in  the  thoroughfares,  a  leading 
citizen  having  oftered  to  bear  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  representation.  The  bishop, 
invited  to  be  present  at  its  first  }>erform- 
ance,  but  not  informed  of  its  character, 
did  not  think  well  to  appear.  Many  per-  { 
sons  of  high  position  or  descent  were  ])re8- 1 
ent,  however,  and  IjC  Monde  Malade  made  j 
a  sensation.  The  specimens  quoted  in 
these  volumes  show  the  drama  to  have 
been  artfully  constructed.  It  is  a  sting¬ 
ing  satire  upon  the  teaching  which  had 
become  unpo}»ular.  The  disorders  of  the 
clergy  are  recounted,  and  the  notable  cir¬ 
cumstance  is,  that  the  Bible,  “a  thing 
which  no  man  dare  gains.ay,”  constitutes 
the  rcTuedy  for  all  the  evils  with  which 
the  ^yol'hl  is  afflicted  : 

“  Why  are  j'ou  troubled.  Sir  World,  at  that  ? 

Do  not  vex  yourself  any  more. 

At  seeing  these  rogues  and  thieves  by  the 
score. 

Buying  and  selling  the  cure  of  souls. 
Children,  still  in  their  nurses’  arms, 

Made  abbots,  and  bishops,  and  priors. 

For  their  pleasure  they  kill  their  brothers, 
S<juander  their  own  goods  and  seize  another's ; 

To  nattering  tongues  they  lend  their  ear ; 
For  the  merest  trifle  they  kindle  the  flame 
Of  war,  to  the  shame  of  the  Christian  name.” 

Tlte  origin.al  of  the  piece  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Memoires  de  F Archcologie  de  Ge- 
nh'e.  At  a  later  period,  in  1533,  when  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  of  Xavarre,  hero¬ 
ically  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cals,  had  opened  every  door  in  Paris  for 
the  new  doctrines ;  when  sermons,  sub¬ 
stantially  in  keeping  with  the  reformed 
creed  were  preached  in  many  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  capital,  the  stratagem  of  a 
sacred  drama  Avas  revived  by  the  ultra- 
montanists  in  that  city  in  order  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  curious  and  effective  theological 
poem,  composed  by  the  queen,  under  the 
title  of  TIte  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soid. 

This  production  of  the  royal  pen  startled 
the  opponents  of  the  Keformation,  the  more 
as  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  by  the 
king’s  sister  caused  thousands  to  read  it 
who  w’ould  not  have  troubled  themselves 
with  any  set  treatise  by  the  innovating 
divines.  A  provincial  printer  being  ob¬ 
tained,  the  w'ork  appeared  w'ithout  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  a  won- 


I  derfully  short  time  nothing  was  spoken  of 
'  but  this  remarkable  poem.  The  people 
'  had  it  by  heart,  and  it  was  the  more  pow- 
'  erful  as  it  contained  no  denunciations  of 
I  error,  no  sarcasm,  no  argument  even.  The 
I  views  of  religious  truth  held  by  the  Re- 
j  formers  were  put  forward  as  if  nobody 
'  could,  or  did,  question  them,  and  these 
views  were  of  a  nature  to  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  all  classes.  At  first  the  queen’s 
enemies  were  positively  fatuous  in  their 
fury.  She  was  “  the  modern  Eve,  leading 
a  new  revolt  in  the  world.’’  “It  is  the 
nature  of  women  to  be  deceived,”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  ;  and,  as  people  bowed  to  au¬ 
thority  on  the  commonest  matters  then  as 
now,  the  Fathers  were  quoted  for  this 
subtle  experience  of  the  defects  of  the  sex. 
Terttilliaii  was  cited  for  the  proverb, 
that  “  Woman  is  the  gate  of  the  devil.” 
“  The  wily  serpent,”  said  the  ecclesiastical 
sages,  who  always  fancy  they  see  much 
farther  than  other  folk — “  n  meml)er8  the 
memor.able  duel  fought  in  Paradise.  An¬ 
other  fight  is  beginning,  and  he  is  again 
putting  in  practice  the  stratagem  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  before.”  The  Sorbonne 
determined  to  prevent  the  second  Fall  of 
Man  which  this  frail  disciple  was  to  be 
the  instrument  of  eflfecting.  These  learn¬ 
ed  doctors  accordingly  met,  and  easily 
found  a  large  crop  of  heresy  in  the  simple 
and  unqualified  statements  of  religious 
truth  of  which  the  poem  was  in  fact  made 
up.  The  book  immediately  appeared  in 
the  Index  Librorum  l*rohilntorum,  but 
this  only  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  eager  to  read  it.  Some  better  plan 
must  be  devised.  It  was  at  this  stage 
that  the  Sorbonne  hit  upon  the  project  of 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  (jueen’s 
rhymes  by  an  enacted  8.atire,  in  which  she 
should  bear  a  discreditable  and  ridiculous 
part.  The  intended  performance  of  this 
play  being  noised  abroad,  on  the  day  fixed 
the  hall  was  crammed,  and  monks  and 
theologians  occupied  the  full  front  line  of 
benches : 

“A  queen,  magnificently  dressed,  and  sitting 
calmly  on  the  stage,  was  spinning,  and  seemed 
to  bo  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  wheel.  ’  It 
is  the  king’s  sister,’  said  the  spectators,  'and 
she  would  do  well  to  keep  to  her  distaff.’ 
Next  a  strange  character  appeared ;  it  was  a 
woman  dressed  in  white,  carrying  a  torch,  and 
looking  fiercely  around  her.  Every  body  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fury,  Megsera.  ‘  That  is  Master 
Gerard,’  they  said,  '  the  almoner  of  the  king’s 
sister.’  (Megseram  appellant  alludens  ad  nomen 
Magister  Gerardi.)  Megsera,  advancing  cau- 
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tiously,  drew  near  the  queen  with  the  intention 
of  withdrawing  her  from  her  peaceful  feminine 
occupation,  and  making  her  lay  aside  her  dis¬ 
taff  She  did  not  show  her  enmity  openly,  but 
came  slyly  forward,  putting  on  a  smiling  look, 
as  if  bringing  additional  light  She  walked 
round  and  round  the  queen,  and  endeavored  to 
divert  her  attention  by  placing  the  torch  boldly 
before  her  eyes.  At  first  the  princess  takes  no 
heed,  but  continues  spinning ;  at  length,  ala.s, 
she  stops,  and  permits  herself  to  be  attracted 
by  the  false  light  before  her;  she  gives  way — 
she  quits  her  wheel.  .  .  .  Mq^ra  has 

conquered,  and  in  exchange  for  the  distaff,  she 
places  the  Gospel  in  the  queen’s  band.  The 
effect  is  magical ;  in  a  moment  the  queen  is 
transformed.  She  was  meek,  she  becomes 
cruel ;  she  forgets  her  former  virtuous  habits ; 
she  rises,  and,  glaring  around  with  savage  eyes, 
takes  up  a  pen  to  write  out  her  sanguinary  or¬ 
ders,  and  personally  inflicts  cruel  tortures  on  her 
wretched  victims.  Scenes  still  more  outrageous 
than  these  follow.  The  sensation  was  univer¬ 
sal.” 

The  portion  of  the  audience  in  the  fore¬ 
most  phices,  being  in  readiness  to  perform 
their  allotted  part,  on  the  instant  shouts 
of  approbation  rose  from  these  claqueurs. 
The  clumsy  satire,  however,  injured  the 
cause  it  was  meant  to  serve.  In  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind,  unless  it  be  totally  debased, 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  justice,  w’hich 
revolts  against  such  attempts  to  check 
fair  and  free  discussion. 

The  nltramontanists  had  gone  too  far  for 
the  people,  who  felt  a  natural  sympathy, 
besides,  with  a  w'oraan  under  so  gross  an 
attack,  and  still  worse,  they  had  angered 
the  king,  who  before  this  occurrence  had 
ranged  himself  upon  their  side.  The  real 
result  of  the  drama  was  to  produce  such 
a  state  of  mind  in  the  court  and  out  of 
doors,  that,  on  a  new  rector  being  requir¬ 
ed  soon  after  for  the  College  of  Xavarre, 
Nicholas  Cop,  a  friend  to  Calvin,  and  an 
evangelical,  was  elected.  He  became  the 
“  organ  of  the  new  times,”  as  he  is  hap¬ 
pily  styled  by  the  author,  and  delivered, 
as  his  inaugural  address,  a  Christian  phi¬ 
lippic,  reproving  the  “  presumptuous  te¬ 
merity  and  impudent  audacity,”  and  the 
“  foolish  and  arrogant  manners,”  of  the 
.conspirators. 

This  episode  put  an  end  to  the  dramatic 
description  of  theological  warfare.  The 
conflict  thenceforward  became  too  close 
and  serious  for  such  travesties. 

Placards  of  a  satirical  or  controversial 
character  were  subsequently  adopted  in 
France,  as  au  instrument  of  publicity,  and 
although  both  sides  had  recourse  to  the  I 
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same  artifice,  the  enemies  of  the  Sorbonue 
evinced  far  more  wit  in  their  preparation, 
and  kej)t  them  up  with  greater  persever¬ 
ance.  Those  placards  were  the  pamphlets 
of  the  age.  The  liookseller  was  afraid  to 
put  his  name  upon  a  religious  treatise,  or 
expose  it  for  sale  in  his  shop,  but  every 
body  read  the  addresses  posted  at  the 
!  corners  of  the  streets.  Those  of  the  ultra- 
montanists  furiously  evoked  the  spirit  of 
persecution.  There  was  one  which  wound 
up  with  this  savage  invocation : 

“  To  the  stake,  to  the  stake,  the  fire  is  their 
home ! 

As  God  hath  permitted,  let  justice  be  done.” 

Those  of  the  Reformers  usually  expos¬ 
ed  abuses  more  trenchantly  than  politely, 
but  the  general  effect  of  this  strife  of 
placards  was  to  stir  up  the  public  mind, 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  to  injure  the 
cause  of  the  conservatives  beyond  retrieval. 

Dr.  D’Aubigne  tells  the  story  of  the  ap¬ 
parition  at  Orleans  with  graj)hic  force, 
and  as  it  relates  somewhat  to  the  agency 
of  the  drama  in  the  conflict,  it  may  be  in¬ 
troduced.  lie  derives  the  narrative  from 
Calvin’s  manuscript,  recently  discovered 
in  the  Genevan  library  by  Dr.  .1.  lionnet, 
and  printed  in  the  Jiulletin  de  V  IIi»toiri 
du  Proteatantmne  Pran^dis.  The  wife 
of  the  city  provost,  a  convert  to  the  re¬ 
formed  doctrines,  had  fallen  ill.  When 
dying,  and  w'hile  the  notary  was  drawing 
up  her  will  at  her  dictation,  she  solemnly 
forbade  the  usual  bell-ringing  and  chant¬ 
ing  at  her  funeral.  Xo  monks  or  priests 
were  to  be  present  with  tapers,  and  the 
entire  ceremony  was  to  be  conducted 
without  pomp.  The  friars,  who  expected 
something  handsome  in  the  lady’s  will, 
aud  from  her  funeral,  were  enraged  when 
her  husband  coolly  presented  them  wdth 
six  gold  crowns  by  way  of  compensation. 
Subsequently,  the  same  official  j)ersonage 
was  cutting  down  a  wood,  and  the  monk.s 
applied  to  him  for  liberty  to  send  their 
w'agon  once  a  day  to  get  enough  to  fill 
their  store.  Rut  the  owner  of  the  timber 
gave  them  to  know  that  “  without  ready 
money  ”  his  timber  would  not  be  obtained. 
This  was  flat  heresy,  and  they  would  be 
revenged.  Accordingly,  two  monks  de¬ 
vised  a  tragedy  which  they  thought  would 
excite  a  universal  horror  of  the  Reformers 
aud  their  doctrines : 

“  Brother  Stephen  undertook  to  l>cgin  the 
drama.  He  shut  liiiuself  up  in  his  cell,  and 
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composed,  in  a  style  of  the  most  vulgar  clo- 
(^uence,  a  sennon  which  he  fancied  would  ter¬ 
rify  everybody.  The  news  of  a  homily  from 
the  great  preacher  circulated  through  the  city  ; 
and  when  the  day  arrived,  he  went  up  into 
the  pulpit  and  delivered  before  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  (for  the  church  was  crammed)  a 
‘  very  touching  ’  discourse,  in  which  he  pathet¬ 
ically  described  the  sufferings  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory.  ...  On  the  following  night 
the  monks  rose  at  the  usual  hour  and  entered 
the  church,  carrying  their  antiphonaires  or 
anthem-liooks  in  their  hands.  They  Isjgan  to 
chant ;  their  hoarse  voices  were  intoning 
matins,  .  .  ,  when  suddenly  a  frightful  tumult 
was  heard,  coming  from  heaven  as  it  seemed, 
or  at  least  from  the  ceiling  of  the  church.  On 
hearing  this  great  uproar,  the  chanting  ceased, 
the  monks  appeared  horrified,  and  Coliman, 
the  bravest,  moved  forward,  armed  with  all 
the  weapons  of  an  c.xorcist,  and  conjured  the 
evil  spint;  but  the  spirit  said  not  a  word. 

‘  What  wantest  thou  V  asked  Coliman.  There 
was  no  answer.  ‘  If  thou  art  dumb,’  resumed 
the  e.xorcist,  ‘  show  it  us  by  some  sign.’  Upon 
this  the  spirit  made  another  uproar.” 

This  sufficed  for  one  night.  On  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  midnight,  as  the  assembled  ec¬ 
clesiastics  had  begun  their  litanies,  a  large 
audience  having  assembled  in  expectation 
of  a  supernatural  scene,  just  as  the  trem¬ 
bling  voices  of  the  monks  intoned  “  Do- 
mine  !  labia  ”...  a  frightful  noise 
interrupted  the  chanting.  “  The  ghost, 
the  ghost !”  exclaimed  the  monks.  Then 
Coliman,  as  before,  acting  as  spokesman 
with  the  devil,  came  forward,  .  .  and 
it  is  rather  curious  that  Calvin  should 
have  to  record  the  mode  of  atiswer  de¬ 
vised  for  the  fiend  as  by  ktiockn:  two  for 
yes,  and  three  for  no !  These  monks,  like 
modern  spirit-rappers,  managed  their  busi¬ 
ness  famously.  After  several  queries, 
which  the  ghost  did  not  deign  to  answer, 
Colimau  demanded  :  “Tell  me — art  thou 
not  the  ghost  of  a  person  buried  here  ?” 
Two  knocks  was  the  response.  Then  the 
interrogator  went  over  the  names  of  all 
those  who  had  died  recently,  the  spirit 
impatiently  knocking  “  Xo,”  after  each. 
“  Finally,  art  thou  not  the  provostess  ?” 
asked  the  monk.  “  Yes,”w’as  rapped  out 
mournfully.  The  sin  of  the  ghost  was 
,  next  sotight.  Was  it  j)ride  ? — three  raps. 
Unchastity? — three  raps.  And  so  on; 
the  questions  w'ere  jiut  until  the  attention 
of  the  ]>erson8  present  w'as  on  the  stretch. 
“  Art  thou  condemned  for  having  been  a 
Lutheran?”  loudly  inquired  the  monk. 
Two  knocks  were  instantly  pjiven.  The 
ecclesiastics  exhibited  every  sign  of  alarm. 


and  the  people  gaped  with  amazement. 

“  Why  do  you  make  such  an  uproar  in  the 
night  ?”  added  Coliman  ;  “  do  you  wish 
to  be  exhumed  ?”  “  Yes,”  w’as  conveyed 
in  two  more  unmistakable  raps ;  and  the 
assembly  broke  up  in  dismay.  As  this 
ghost,  however,  would  only  talk  to  the 
monks,  the  populace  first  shook  their  heads 
in  doubt ;  next  demanded  a  repetition  of 
the  performance,  that  they  might  w'atch 
its  progress  more  closely  ;  and  lastly,  on 
this  being  refused,  scouted  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  as  a  deception.  The  king,  however, 
on  the  fame  of  the  exploits  reaching  the 
court,  took  the  matter  up  seriously',  and 
had  the  monks  examined,  but  elicited 
nothing.  The  judges,  however,  having 
subsequently'  got  hold  of  the  novice  who 
playeu  the  part  of  ghost,  the  process 
which  had  been  resorted  to  was  expound¬ 
ed,  and  it  may  be  repeated  for  the  benefit 
of  such  credulous  moderns  as  believe  in  the 
supernaturalism  of  these  revived  mediie- 
val  knockings :  “  I  made  a  hole  in  the 
roof,”  said  he,  “  to  which  I  applied  my 
ear,  to  hear  what  the  j)rovincial  said  to 
me  from  below.  Then  I  struck  a  plank 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  I  hit  it  hard 
enough  for  the  noise  to  be  heard  by  the 
reverend  fathers  underneath.”  The  friars, 
who  deserved  somewhat  more  merciful 
treatment,  if  only  for  their  ingenuity, 
w’ere  confronted  w'ith  the  novice,  and  his 
story  proving  true  to  the  letter,  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  stripped  of  their  frocks, 
and  to  stay  in  the  cathedral  with  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands,  to  make  confession  of 
their  fraud.  The  sentence,  however,  was 
never  carried  out. 

Such  demonstrations  as  attended  the 
representation  of  Le  Monde  Midade  did 
not,  of  course,  minister  to  peace.  Another 
martyr  w’as  to  fidl.  The  details  of  the 
judicial  functionary  Levrier’s  murder  ex- 
eeed  in  atrocity  those  of  Xavis  or  Berthe- 
lier.  Arrested  almost  on  the  steps  of  the 
cathedral,  which  he  vvas  quitting  after  a 
religious  service,  he  was  hurried  before  a 
mock  judge,  having  committed  no  offense 
except  that  of  interpreting  impartially  in 
his  office  as  a  judge  those  franchises  which 
the  bishop  had  sworn  to  keep.  “  Have 
you  no  accomplices  ?”  was  demanded  of 
this  noble  citizen,  when  he  had  been 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Savoyard 
provost.  “  There  are  no  accomplices 
where  there  is  no  crime,”  replied  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  unobtrusive  Levrier,  with  a  firm¬ 
ness  not  uncommon,  in  trying  circura- 
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stances,  with  men  of  his  temperament.  He 
was  condenineil  to  die. 

“  Alone  in  the  nij^ht,  in  those  sublime  re¬ 
gions  of  the  .Alps,  surrounded  by  the  barl)ar- 
ous  figures  of  the  Savoyard  mercenaries,  stand¬ 
ing  in  that  feudal  court  -  yard,  which  the 
torches  illumined  with  a  sinister  ^lare,  the 
heroic  champion  of  the  law  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  said ;  ‘  By  God's  grace  I  die  with¬ 
out  anxiety,  for  the  liberty  of  my  country  and 
the  authonty  of  St  Peter.'  ” 

Upright  judges  liave  not  infrequently 
vindicated  the  suprem.acy  of  law  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  when  tyrants  w'ould 
have  set  it  aside  ;  but  there  is  no  grander 
instance  of  this  self-sacrificing  act  of 
patriotism  than  Levrier’s.  Once  again 
the  Huguenots  are  aroused  and  driven 
nearer  to  the  resistance  which  they  would 
avoid.  Tliey  had  clung  all  through  to 
their  laws,  but  these  were  trampled  under 
foot,  and  their  administrators  cruelly  put 
to  death.  The  time  had  arrived.  The 
indignation  against  the  Mamelukes  was 
uncontrollable.  The  bishop  was  publicly 
execrated.  After  the  first  outburst  of 
popular  anger,  an  appeal  to  Home  against 
the  bishop  is  resolved  upon.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  immediately  demands  its  recall. 
The  citizens  disobey,  and  the  storm  bursts 
forth  at  once.  The  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  begins.  The  ducal  army  ap¬ 
pears  before  Geneva,  and  the  exodus  of 
the  patriots  ensues.  They  fly  without 
concert  toward  the  mountains,  pursued 
by  the  duke’s  cavalry.  F riburg,  however, 
which  had  before  aided  them,  is  their 
land  of  hope ;  and  it  is  to  the  immortal 
credit  of  the  Friburgers  that,  boldly  dar¬ 
ing  the  Savoyards,  they  sent  forth  horse¬ 
men  to  protect  the  fugitives,  and  bring 
them  to  an  asylum. 

September,  1525,  saw  a  stirring  sight 
in  the  old  Swiss  city.  It  was  the  solemn 
entrance  of  these  exiles.  They  were  es¬ 
corted  by  the  syndics  on  horseback,  car¬ 
rying  their  batons,  and  the  people  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  gate  to  welcome  the  sons  of 
liberty. 

Their  approach  was  announced  by  a 
s-alute  of  guns.  The  procession  walked 
three  abreast.  A  Genevan  fugitive  oc¬ 
cupied  the  center,  and  a  deputy  of  Berne 
and  Friburg  marched  on  either  side 
throughout  the  whole  line.  Hugues  de¬ 
livered  a  speech ;  he  besought  a  renew¬ 
al  of  the  alliance  which  Berthelier  had 
initiated.  The  Swiss  solemnly  pledged 


tliemselves,  and  a  cry  arose  of  “No  more 
Bishop ;  no  more  Prince.”  Besanjon 
llugues,  however,  was  a  strong  conserva¬ 
tive.  He  would  make  another  eflbrt  to 
maintain  the  bishop  and  the  prince  in 
his  anomalous  ]K>sition.  He  fought  only 
against  the  usurpations  of  Savoy.  He 
tried  another  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
bishop  prince,  procee<ling  to  Geneva  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  only  result  was  a 
second  flight  of  persecuted  citizens.  Tliey 
knew  that  this  must  be  the  result,  and 
sail! toil  Hugues  on  his  return  with  the 
words,  memorable  as  conveying  a  general 
truth — as  the  record  of  a  modem,  as  well 
.as  of  an  older  experience — “  The  lilicrties 
of  the  people  and  the  temporal  lordship 
of  the  bishop  can  not  exist  together  ;  one 
or  other  of  the  two  powers  must  succumb.” 
A  ilecisive  struggle  w.as  soon  precipitated. 
The  jiriesthood  knew  th.at  .an  alliance  with 
Switzerland  meant  the  loss  of  their  privi¬ 
leges  ;  they  were  still  rich  and  powerful, 
a  large  section  of  the  citizens  were  at 
their  beck.  The  most  famatical  of  their 
number,  therefore,  gathered  a  band  of 
desperadoes  in  the  house  of  a  Mameluke 
— swords,  arquebuses,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  arms,  had  been  got  ready.  Tlie 
plot  was  ripe ;  but  the  Huguenots  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  hearing  what  was  hatch¬ 
ing,  surroimded  the  house.  An  engage¬ 
ment  ensued,  and  a  few  were  wounded, 
but  the  conspiracy  of  the  c.anons  was  ef¬ 
fectually  defeated.  Immediately  an  unac¬ 
countable  panic  seized  them,  and  many 
left  the  city  in  disguise. 

Pierre  de  la  Baume  himself  disappe.ar- 
ed,  and  the  agents  of  the  duke  confined 
themselves  to  their  houses  in  terror.  Ge¬ 
neva  naturally  fell  into  transports  of  joy. 
The  oath  was  administered  in  the  council ; 
bonfires  blazed ;  masquerades  amused  the 
populace,  and  many  a  rare  joke  passed 
current  .at  the  expense  of  the  defeated 
party ;  patriotic  songs  awoke  strange 
echoes  on  the  highways  ;  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  general  pardon  pro¬ 
claimed.  Tears,  nevertheless,  started  in 
many  eyes  w'hen  the  names  of  Berthelier 
and  Levrier  w'ere  mentioned.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  however,  th.at  the  language  of 
the  triumphant  council,  in  recording  their 
jubilee,  should  be  of  this  character:  “The 
sovereignty  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
council,  without  the  interference  of  either 
magistrates  or  people.  Every  thing  was 
done  by  the  grace  of  God.”  Tliis  is  the 
first  proclamation  of  a  pure  republic ;  and 
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yet  the  domination  of  a  democracy  seems 
to  be  guarded  against.  Th«  style  of  the 
statement,  too,  proves  that  the  strong  re¬ 
ligions  sentiment  atterwards  developed  in 
(ieneva  existed  in  the  germ  Iwfore  eitl»er 
Farel  or  Calvin  a|>]K.*ared  njxm  the  stage. 
Tl»e  people  went  forward  from  the  first  in 
the  strength  of  this  celestial  confidence. 
The  seven  years  that  had  passed  since 
Iferthelier’s  head  rolled  in  the  dust  had 
sufliced  to  prepare  them  for  a  greater 
than  a  politic.al  revolution,  although  up  to 
this  moment  they  were  themselves  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  change. 

When  the  foreign  preachers  came  among 
them,  it  was  to  find  a  people  i)repared  for 
their  emancipating  doctrines,  by  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  political  and  mental  freedom. 
Those  moderns  mIio  are  je.alous  of  the 
progress  of  public  liberty,  from  fearing  its 
effects  upon  their  ecclesiastical  system, 
are  wise  in  their  generation.  There  had 
never  been  a  Calvin  in  Geneva,  had  there 
not  first  been  a  Berthelier;  nor  was  it 
possible  that  a  lierthelier  or  a  Levrier 
would  have  perished,  as  they  did,  without 
bringing  after  them  the  majestic  results 
that  followed. 

I.ong  before  Calvin  appeared,  or  the 
lleformation  properly  so  named  had  at¬ 
tained  consolidation  in  Geneva,  the  jmblic 
mind  had  a  strong  religious  bias.  orthy 
>eople  were  these  JudjtteHofs,  full  of 
jeart  and  of  good  sense,  eager  for  liberty, 
but  fond  of  law  and  order.  Dr.  D’Au- 
bigne’s  pages  nobly  revive  their  earlier 
memories  by  a  title  which,  however  origi¬ 
nating,  has  become  immort.al,  and  certain¬ 
ly  the  Huguenots  of  later  story  have  no 
reason  but  to  feel  proud  of  the  source 
from  which  their  appellation  comes.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  story  of  the  conflicts  which  at¬ 
tended  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  liberty  in  Geneva,  familiar  to  old  and 
young,  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  stirring  pages  in  the  chronicle 
of  the  great  transition  era  which  threw 
open  the  doors  to  modern  progress.  No 
mean  place  in  the  gallery  of  greatness 
must  be  re.served  for  the  merry,  satirical, 
and  yet  profound  Honivard ;  the  magnani¬ 
mous  and  incorruj)tible  Levrier;  the  ami¬ 
able  and  fearless  Navis;  the  politic  and 
brave  Hesangon  Huguos ;  and  the  im¬ 
petuous  and  romantic  Herthelier.  With 
one  exception,  these  were  young’  men 
who  in  the  first  instance  had  chosen  their 
side  from  honest  impulses  rather  than  in¬ 
tellectual  conviction,  and  made  patriotism 
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a  matter  of  jiastime,  a  sentiment  ancillar}- 
to  their  social  pleasures,  but  as  their  minds 
expanded,  and  the  prospect  enlarged, 
these  same  youthful  politicians  became 
deep  and  liberal  thinkers,  and  acted  out 
what  they  thought  with  unexampled  hero¬ 
ism.  It  was  their  doctrine  that  Geneva 
would  be  saved  by  their  person.al  sorrows 
and  final  sacrifice  of  life,  and  this  proved 
true  in  so  much  more  than  a  general  sense, 
that  it  almost  seems  a  special  prophetic 
instinct.  J-'inh  coronat  opus — the  object 
w.as  achieved,  the  summit  of  the  hill  gain¬ 
ed,  when  the  execution  of  Herthelier  de¬ 
molished  the  anomaly  of  the  bishop-prince, 
and  j)repared  the  Genevan  stage  for  the 
appearance  of  another  class  of  actors  and 
events,  and  as  the  foremost  of  these,  that 
“  rather  morose  than  bashful  ”  m.an,  (to 
<juote  Calvin’s  self-description  in  the  Pref¬ 
ace  to  the  Psalms,)  who  was  to  strike  off 
other  chains  and  illustrate  in  his  j)er8on 
and  history  higher  principles  and  nobler 
rights. 

“  The  letter  of  a  Personage  of  ^lark,” 
Lettre  (VuH  Personatje  de  Marque,  in  the 
Herne  ^MS.,  refers  well  to  the  power  which 
opinion,  as  concentrated  and  expressed  at 
Geneva,  was  about  to  exert :  “  On  this 
platform  ajipear  actors  w’ho  do  not  speak 
so  loud  as  great  kings  and  emj)eror8  on 
the  spacious  theater  of  their  states  ;  but 
what  matters  how  the  speaker  is  dressed, 
if  he  says  what  he  ought  ?”  The  power 
of  the  Heformers  lay  in  this,  that  they 
spoke  what  they  ought.  When  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  truth  was  a  novelty  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  its  effects  were  naturally  startling 
and  universal. 

Tiiere  was  a  heroism  even  in  C-alvin’s 
domestic  life,  and  disinterestedness  re¬ 
garding  his  j)ersonal  afl’airs,  that  well  be¬ 
fitted  the  earlier  sacrifices  of  the  equally 
noble,  though  less  enlightened  youth, 
over  whose  exploits  upon  the  Genevan 
stage  we  have  cast  a  hasty  glance.  When 
returning  to  Geneva  in  1539,  he  made 
{(reparations  to  receive  his  wife,  Idelette 
de  Hure,  who  had  brought  him  as  her 
only  dower  “  serious  piety,  watchful  ten¬ 
derness,  and  a  soul  ecpial  to  every  sacri¬ 
fice.”  His  enemies  have  reproached  him 
for  want  of  matrimonial  afiection,  and 
certainly  the  Keformer’s  courtship  was 
anything  but  rom.antic.  To  Farel,  who 
w.as  anxious  to  get  him  a  hel|»inate,  he 
Avrote  soberly  enough  upon  the  matter 
which  more  or  less  seriously  operates  upon 
the  utterances  of  the  most  sagacious  men  : 
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“  I  am  not,  thou  knowest,  one  of  those 
lovers  who  adore  even  the  defects  of  the 
women  of  whom  they  are  enamored.  The 
only  beauty  that  can  please  my  heart  is 
one  that  is  j^entle,  chaste,  modest,  econom¬ 
ical,  patient,  and  finally,  carefnl  of  her 
husband’s  health.”  A  dazzlinjy  catalogue, 
indeed,  of  wifely  virtues !  The  predomi¬ 
nating  idea  in  his  mind  was  to  find  one 
capable  of  assisting  him  in  the  work  which 
occupied  his  entire  soul.  He  rejected  an 
otherwise  eligible  person,  becjiuse  she  did 
not  know  French  .and  would  not  stipulate 
to  learn  it.  Another  h.ad  a  fortune  which 
would  have  been  convenient,  but  it  was 
too  small  to  do  more  than  make  her  proud. 
Finally,  after  for  a  time  giving  up  all  in¬ 
tention  of  marrying,  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  gained  the  hand  of  the  Anabaptist 
widow,  who  had  this  speci.al  merit  in 
Calvin’s  eyes,  that  she  was  prepared  to  en¬ 
dure  his  lot  cheerfully.  The  Reformer’s  in¬ 
come  was  never  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  our  money,  with  twelve 
measures  of  wheat  added  and  two  casks 
of  wine ;  and  this  supposed  to  be  liberal 
allowance  M’as  only  given  him  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  hospit.ality  he  was  called 
upon  to  show  to  anxious  inipiirers  from 
other  countries — “  supporte  grande  charge 
de  pas8.ants.”  Ilis  effects  were  of  the 
most  modest  description.  The  state,  in¬ 
deed,  furnished  his  house,  but  not  very 
luxuriously,  since,  after  his  death,  when 
the  authorities  resumed  possession,  and 
made  an  inventory,  they  found  a  cupboard 
without  a  lock,  a  dozen  stools,  and  a  high- 
backed  walnut  chair  of  joiner’s  work — the 
latter  being  still  preserved.  Here  it  was 
that  Idelette  displayed  those  qualities  of 
patient  frugality  and  continual  content¬ 
ment  which  lend  an  aspect  of  true  heroism 
to  the  home-life  of  Genevsi’s  greatest  citi¬ 
zen,  and  class  him  in  this  piirticular  ele¬ 
ment  of  greatness  with  the  self-disregard¬ 
ing  patriots  who  proceeded  him. 

I’atriotism  was  indigenous  in  Geneva, 
but  the  Reformation,  its  consequent,  came 
in  with  Farel  and  Calvin.  French  gen¬ 
ius,  piety,  and  honesty,  protected  by  the 
chivalrous  ^Margaret  ,8upplied  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  Geneva  furnished  the  platform 
for  the  momentous  revolution  about  to 
occur.  The  two  parts  of  this  work  har¬ 
monize,  and  the  latter  grows  out  of  the 
former.  Had  the  political  emancipation 
of  Geneva  been  less  orderly,  the  subse¬ 
quent  religious  enfranchisement  would 
have  had  to  struggle  against  the  enormous 
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difficulty  of  a  sullied  origin.  Instead  of 
this,  the  political  conflict  was  a  basis  of 
prestige  for  the  spiritual  combat,  which 
constituted  its  complement.  There  had 
been  on  one  side,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  the  jtrince-bishops  conspiring  with 
the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  infringing 
the  laws  and  charters  of  the  people.  On 
the  other,  the  Genevan  citizens  are  found, 
not  raising  any  revolutionary  cry,  but 
always  quoting  the  ancient  liberties,  fran¬ 
chises,  irnmunitie-^,  usages,  and  customs  of 
the  state,  and  standing  u|>on  these  .as  a  sure 
foundation  of  loyal  principle.  The  (iene- 
van  refonnation  grew  out  of  no  anarchial 
movement.  Xo  violent  soci.al  mct.amor- 
jihosis  suddenly  openeil  a  ]»ath  for  the 
ambition  of  the  French  scholars  and  di¬ 
vines.  From  the  first  the  effort  in  Geneva 
w.as  towards  a  return  to  an  anteci'dcnt 
condition,  and  this  legal  and  legitimate 
conservatism  well  agreed  with  a  rxdigious 
emancipation  which  also  meant  no  more 
th.an  a  rcstonition  to  the  principles  of  the 
earlier  Christian  church.  Without  bear¬ 
ing  those  facts  in  memory,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  justice  to  Calvin,  or  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  motives  that  influenced  his 
attempt  to  est.ablish  a  perfect  Christian 
State — the  type  of  what  he,  shortsightedly 
indeed,  h.ad  dreamt  all  others  might  or 
ought  to  become.  The  Genevans,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  their  track  of 
thought,  had  not  forgotten  or  shaken  off 
their  attachment  to  the  old  institution  of 
a  bishop  -  prince,  which  was  to  them  in 
its  purity  synonymous  with  liberty  and 
righteous  government.  They  cherished 
the  tradition  of  an  ecclesiastical  rnler 
who  should  respect  their  immunities  and 
rivileges,  and  hold  sway  with  a  jiatennal 
and.  They  clung  to  the  theocratic  idea, 
partly  with  the  desire  of  proving  that  they 
were  revolutionists  in  no  destructive 
sense.  Thus  it  was  that  Calvin  sought  a 
restoration  at  (ieneva  to  the  principles 
and  methods  of  government  which  he 
considered  most  in  accordance  at  once 
with  the  early  practice  of  the  church  and 
the  instincts  of  the  people.  This  theory 
of  restoration  he  imbibed  from  Farel,  and, 
indeed,  it  belonged  to  most  of  the  reform¬ 
ers  outside  Switzerland,  and  was  partly 
forced  upon  them  by  the  libellous  accusa¬ 
tions  pf  their  enemies,  that  they  were  mere 
seditionaries — persons  who  not  only  wish¬ 
ed  to  overthrow  the  civil  power  but  to 
deprive  the  church  of  all  public  influence. 
Calvin  strove  to  show  that  he  was  no  de- 
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stroyer  in  either  sense ;  and  accordingly, 
replying  to  the  speech  of  Francis  I.,  de- 
livere<l  with  great  pom]»  in  1535,  and 
declaring  all  the  religious  inalignants 
enemies  of  the  state,  Calvin,  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  Christian  Institutes^  boldly 
addressing  the  prince,  says :  “  I  know 
well  with  what  terrible  reports  they  have 
filled  yoiir  ears  and  heart,  namely,  that  it 
(the  Reformation)  temls  only  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  rule  and  policv,  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  peace,  anti  the  abolition  of  law. 

.  .  .  I  uo  not  ask  without  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  should  please  to  take  entire 
cognizance  of  this  cause  ”  Felix  Hun- 
gener,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  (\tlcin, 
which  shoultl  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  D’Aubigne’s  volumes,  jierceives  this 
key  to  Calvin’s  exploits,  and  explanation 
of  his  intolerance  anti  mistakes,  but  does 
not  sufficiently  connect  the  polity  of  the 
Keformer’s  lime  with  the  previous  history, 
habits  of  thought,  anti  pretlilections  of  the 
(lenev.Hiis.  Calvin  w.as,  in  fact,  their 
purer  anti  nobler  bishojvprince,  anti  they 
admiretl  and  obeyetl  him,  not  for  his 
doctrine’s  sake  alone  but  for  his  perfect 
embt>diment  of  that  which  the  Bastard 
anti  Pierre  tie  Baume  were  not.  To  the 
(ienevans  the  Iteformer  became  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  something  more  of  the 
ancient  liberties,  which  secured  inde- 
jtcndence  frtun  all  foreign  control,  and 
matlo  the  ruler  the  conservator  of  faith 
and  morals ;  whilst  to  the  world  at  large 
his  function  was  difi’erent,  but  still  of  vast 
importance.  To  employ  the  words  of  an 
enemy,  Michelet :  “  To  every  ])eople  in 

reril,  Sparta,  for  an  army,  sent  a  Spartan, 
t  was  thus  with  (leneva.  .  .  .  And 

now  the  combat  commences.  Below,  let 
Loyola  excavate  his  mines ;  above,  let  the 
gold  of  Spain  .and  the  sword  of  the  Guises 
dazzle  or  |)ervert !  In  that  narrow  in¬ 
closure,  the  gloomy  garden  of  God,  blood- 
re<l  rbses  bloom  under  Calvin’s  hand  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
soul.  If  in  any  part  of  Europe  blood  and 
tortures  are  required — a  man  to  be  burnt, 
or  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel — that  man 
is  at  Genev.a,  re.ady  to  depart,  giving 
thanks  to  God,  and  singing  Psalms  to 
him.”  Had  Calvin  taken  a  course  more 
in  accordance  with  modern  views,  his 
work  would  have  been  less  telling  in  Ge- 
nev.a,  and  less  influential  abroad. 

Felix  Bungener’s  book  is  a  lucid  and 
masterly  essay  on  Calvin  —  an  elaborate 
and  yet  an  easy  vindication.  D’Aubigne’s 


voiumes  are  strictly  historical.  The  for¬ 
mer  may  be  accepted  as  an  able  comment 
upon  the  latter  ;  and  without  yielding  to 
the  eulogies  of  either  writer,  it  nifiy  justly 
be  said  that  the  effect  of  their  labors  is  to 
relieve  the  character  of  the  Ileformer 
from  no  small  |)art  of  the  op{)robrium 
ignorantly  cast  upon  it.  As  respects  the 
burning  of  Servetus,  to  touch  that  vexed 
subject  in  one  line  only,  it  appears 
plain  that  Calvin  endeavored  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  This 
appears  by  his  letters  to  Farel,  of  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  can  be  now  no 
question.  That  it  was  written  in  calcula¬ 
ting  hyjM)crisy,  is  a  conclusion  foreign  to 
the  character  of  the  man.  D’Aubigne’s 
work,  in  ad<lition  to  its  characteristic  and 
perfectly  new  feature — the  story  of  the 
(Tenevan  patriots — is  also  valuable  for 
the  fresh  ))articulars  which  it  furnishes  of 
the  youthful  years  and  first  struggles  of 
the  Ueforiner.  As  has  been  the  case 
with  a  crowd  of  great  men,  Calvin  owed 
much  to  his  tutor,  Mathurin  Cordier,  a 
man  “of  ancient  mould.”  The  thin, 
pale,  diffident  Noyon  boy  became  a 
special  favorite  with  the  honest  professor 
of  fitly,  and  the  youth  repaid  this  esteem 
by  a  warmer  attachment  to  his  jireceptor 
than  is  common  even  among  the  generous 
natures  of  the  young.  M’hen  at  Mon¬ 
taigne  College,  the  visit  of  his  cousin, 
Olivetan,  exerted  a  great  effect  on  Cal¬ 
vin’s  mind  ;  but  the  separate  stages  of  his 
mental  struggle  are  not  distinctly  marked, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Martin  Luther.  It 
seems  certain  that  Calvin,  on  resolving  to 
separate  himself  from  the  received  relig 
ion,  sought  repose  .and  retirement  rather 
than  action  and  struggle.  “A  hiding- 
place,”  an  “  out-of-the way  spot,”  where 
he  may  meditate  in  j)eace,  is  the  extent 
of  his  aspirations.  But  his  disposition 
was  very  different  from  the  pe.ace-at  any- 
price  of  Erasmus.  From  the  day  when 
he  published  his  commentary  on  Seneca’s 
I>e  dementia^  he  was  committed  to  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  persecutors  and  supersti¬ 
tious  priests  of  the  age,  and  he  went 
through  with  it,  never  looking  back. 
Undeterred  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  he  encouraged  his  companions 
with  the  excl.am.ation :  “They  who  hold 
up  the  8t.andard  of  truth  must  mount  to 
the  assault  with  unflinching  courage.” 
The  opportunity  for  putting  his  valor  to 
the  test  found  him  prepared.  On  All 
Saints’  Day  in  1533,  the  University  of 
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Paris  bad  assembled  with  great  ]H)mp  to  punished  for  not  sending  their  cliildrcn  to 
hear  the  Rector’s  address.  Cop,  who  school ;  but  these  were  only  new  forms  of 
was  a  ])hysician,  and  did  not  think  it  well  old  principles  in  the  local  government.  A 
that  he  should  spe.ak  .ns  a  divine,  readily  citadel,  a  church,  an  ecclesiastical  state — 
consented  to  deliver  the  addrtss  M  hich  these  were  the  three  characteristics  of  the 
C’alvin  wrote,  and  this  «k>cument,  as  now  reformed  Genevan  republic,  and  in  all 
exhibited  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  these  respects  it  contributed  to  the  ]>rog- 
by  Dr.  D’Aubigne,  who  found  it  in  the  ress  of  human  liberty,  though,  in  repress- 
library  of  Geneva,  inscribed,  lltp/'  Johan-  sing  abuses  and  guarding  against  tfie  re- 
ne«  ('alvimta  propria  ntann  Jeacripsif  et  introduction  of  error,  its  leaders,  men 
rat  aurtor,  is  at  once  a  jtroof  of  the  Re-  educated  in  the  maxims  of  an  intolerant 
former’s  unexami»led  boldness,  and  the  creed,  naturally  put  its  principles,  to  a 
maturity  of  his  doctrine.  This  remark-  certain  extent,  into  pr.actice.  The  press- 
able  and  beautiful  composition  must  have  ing  presence  of  dangers  made  the  harsh 
cost  Calvin  much  labor  and  thought.  It  treatment  of  non-conformists  seem  only 
is  brief,  simple,  and  yet  so  constructed  as  reasonable  measures  of  protection.  There 
to  embrace  almost  every  point  of  the  was  little  time  for  refieclion.  The  Re- 
Chrislian  philosophy.  former  was  a  bustling  actor,  as  well  as  a 

The  University  were  startled  when,  thinker,  and  even  his  superliuman  indus- 
bringing  the  argument  to  a  climax.  Cal-  try  did  not  find  time  for  more  than  the 
vin,  through  his  spokesman,  uttered  the  demands  of  the  hour.  Had  the  Jnsti- 
memorablo  words.  Sola  J>ei  fjratia  jhc-  tatea  not  been  prepared  before  the  re- 
ratn  remittit.  Professors,  priests,  n)onks,  sponsibilities  of  rule  came  upon  him,  the 
students,  were  all  astounded  by  this  dar-  world  would  have  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
ing  ]»rociamation  of  a  heterodox  principle  ;  books.  "When  at  Strasburg,  Calvin  de¬ 
but  the  Rector,  as  he  went  on  in  the  dis-  livered  a  professional  lecture  every  mom- 
course,  added,  speaking  of  the  Saviour  of  ing,  devoted  the  forenoon  to  coinpleting 
men:  Ven/s  et  ttnna  apnd  J^atram  infer-  the  second  edition  of  the  Inatitutea  of 
ct'aaor.  Theologians  will  find  in  this  Jltlif/ion,  and  preached  again  every  even- 
speech  proof  that,  even  at  that  ))eriod,  ing.  Moreover,  every  day  brought  its 
Calvin’s  Christian  scheme  was  perfected,  quota  of  fugitives  seeking  aid  and  advice, 
II is  subsequently  compiled  Catechi.sin,  and  young  disciples  begging  cottnsel  and 
which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  does  not  exjdaii.ations.  JStill,  “  he  siglied,”  the  his- 
contain  a  word  regarding  predestination,  torian  says,  “.after  the  hanl  life  of  Gene- 
was  but  the  development  of  the  views  va” — a  fact  worth  the  notice  of  “the 
then  4xpre8.sed.  Three  years  afterwards  overworked  clergy”  of  modern  times, 
the  same  man  saw  the  citizens  of  Geneva  These  labors  left  no  time  for  .an  effort  to 
swear,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  to  take  alter  tlie  civil  system  of  Geneva,  or  give 
the  Gos|*el  only  for  their  rule  of  life,  ami,  anew  current  to  the  popular  ideas.  The 
thence  forward,  his  life  was  identified  |»eople,  besides,  h.ad  fought  and  sutlered  in 
with  theirs.  Reset  himself  to  draw  up,  behalf  of  their  old  constitution,  and  faulty 
not  only  a  confession  of  faith,  but  a  civil ,  though  it  was  in  principle,  they  were  at- 
code,  in  .accordance  l>oth  with  the  Scrij)-  j  tached  to  it  profoundly.  That  it  fell  in 
tures  and  their  own  existing  republican  I  with  Calvin’s  j)re<lilections,  also,  is  abun- 
and  ecclesiastical  system.  Some  of  the  d.antly  clear ;  still,  he  did  not  create  it, 
Genevan  regulations,  wliich  sound  to  us  and  is  hardly  responsible  for  all  tlft;  dif- 
as  the  inost  strained  and  ridiculous,  ami  ficulties  which  its  maintenance,  alter  the 
opposed  to  Christi.an  liberty,  had  existed  intro<luction  of  the  Reformation,  engen- 
beibrehaml,  and  were  only  turned  to  a  dered.  Stained  .as  the  Geneva  of  Calvin 
more  spiritu.al  use.  An  obstin.ate  gambler  m.ay  be,  however,  with  the  crime  of  in¬ 
is  set  in  the  stocks  for  an  hour,  with  his  tolerance,  a  great  c.areer  with  one  blot  is 
playing  cards  round  his  neck.  The  .au-  more  honoraljle  than  a  life  of  trilling  and 
thor  of  a  base  masquerade  is  con-  unhcede<l  sinning.  Rut,  whatever  esti- 
demned  to  sue  for  pardon  in  the  cathe-  mate  is  made  of  the  noble  Picardin,  whose 
dral,  upon  his  knees.  A  perjurer  is  life  and  labors  are  alike  the  heriuge  of 
raised  on  a  ladder,  fixed  to  tlie  top,  and  the  church  .and  eivil  society,  however  prej- 
suspended  in  that  position  for  several  udice  may  question  his  greatness,  or  p.ar- 
hours.  An  .adulterer  and  his  accomplice  tiality  contrive  apologies  for  his  grave 
are  paraded  publicly,  .and  parents  are  otteiises,  no  one  can  read  the  early  story 
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of  the  Genevan  struggle  without  admir¬ 
ing  the  disinterestedness,  gallantry,  and 
devotion  of  the  patriots,  whose  resistance 
to  foreign  intrusion  and  domestic  tyranny 
taught  them  to  appreciate  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  kind,  which  they  were 
also  destined  to  hojd  forth  as  an  example 
for  nations  still  enchained  and  depressed. 


These  patriots,  the  very  opposite  of  giddy 
revolutionaries,  appealed,  at  every  stage, 
to  legal  rights.  Even  their  religious  re¬ 
formation  was  rather  a  restdration,  and 
this  peculiarity  vastly  enhances  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  story  which  the  chronicler 
has  freshly  derived  from  the  Genevan 
archives. 


THE  LATE  A  U  C  II  B  I  S  II  0  P  WHATELY. 


Du.  WiiATKi.Y,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, ' 
died  on  Thursday,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  K.arl  Grey,  in  1831,  made 
I)r.  Whately,  .an  Englishman,  who  had  not 
been  previously  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
rank.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the  de.ath 
of  Archbishop  Magee.  One  strong  induce¬ 
ment  with  the  government  in  making  the 
selection  was  that  it  was  about  to  com¬ 
mence  the  gre.at  experiment  of  national 
education,  b.ased  upon  the  principles  of 
religious  equality,  from  which  should  be 
excluded  every  thing  liable  to  even  tlie 
sus[>icion  of  proselytism.  And  it  w.as  es- 
senti.al  that  the  new  Archbishop  of  Dub¬ 
lin  should  take  an  active  part  in  working 
out  the  experiment,  as  one  of  the  princi- 

iial  incmV)er8  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
'or  a  long  time  Archbishop  AVhately 
w'as  an  object  of  dislike  and  suspicion  to 
the  majority  of  his  clergy  on  account  of 
what  they  regarded  as  his  heterodox 
views  respecting  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  inspiration  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  authority  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  and  other  matters.  Some 
zealots  in  the  cause  of  Scriptural  educ.a- 
tion  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  him  as  a 
Socinian.  But,  not  heeding  personal  at¬ 
tacks,  he  set  to  work  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  in  combating  ami  refuting  the  errors 
that  prevailed  around  him.  He  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  efforts  to  advance  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  free 
the  Prote.stant  religion  in  Ireland  from 
the  odium  brought  upon  it  by  the  spirit 
of  intolerance. 

Archbishop  Whately  was  appointed  one 
of  the  first  Commissioners  of  N.ation.al 
Education  in  Ireland.  He  was  constant 
in  his  attendance  .at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  a  frequent  visitor  at  its  model 


schools,  .and  an  anxious  observer  of  the 
progress  of  the  system.  His  pen  w’as  ever 
re.ady  to  repel  the  attacks  made  upon  it. 
In  his  .addresses  at  public  meetings,  in  the 
charges  to  his  clergy,  and  in  numerous 
pamphlets,  he  defended  its  principles  and 
exposed  the  misrepresentations  of  its  op¬ 
ponents  with  a  power  of  reasoning  th.at 
nothing  could  withstand.  He  also  com¬ 
posed  several  manuals  of  instruction  for 
the  use  of  schools  on  “Money  Matters,” 
on  “ Ile.asoning,”  on  the  “Evidences  of 
Christianity,”  .and  on  the  “  British  Con¬ 
stitution,”  in  which  he  displayed  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  capacity  for  rendering  pro¬ 
found  truths  intelligible  to  the  young. 
Ilis  manly  independence,  his  liberal 
views,  and  his  scrupulous  impartiality  se¬ 
cured  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  the  Board.  One  of 
these.  Sir  Thomas  Redington,  stated  th.at 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Murray  Archbishop 
Whately  w.as  ever  ready  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Roman  C.atholics;  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  say :  “  We  have  no  security 
for  the  system  being  impartial  as  regards 
ourselves  unless  we  afford  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  to  others.”  One  of  the  last  acts 
which  preceded  the  close  of  Dr.  Murray’s 
life,  when  he  was  eighty-three  years  of 
age,  was  to  assist  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Archbisho])  Whately  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  a  member  of  it  after  his  venerable 
colleague  had  been  removed  by  death. 
The  policy  of  conciliation  died  with  him. 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  Rome,  was  appointetl  by  the 
l*ope  as  his  successor,  having  set  aside 
the  three  names  submitted  to  liim,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  by  the  parish  priests  of  the 
I  diocese.  To  his  interference  are  to  be  as- 
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crihed  the  changes  which  le<1  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Board,  the  late 
Baron  Greene  and  Mr.  Blackbiire,  now 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Appeal.  This  con¬ 
test  between  Archbishop  Whately  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  did  much  to 
conciliate  the  evangelical  clergy,  and 
raised  him  much  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  generally. 
From  that  time  a  better  understanding 
and  a  more  cordial  state  of  feeling  existed 
between  him  and  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  his  own  diocese.  These  ami¬ 
cable  relations  w'ere  strengthened  by  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  Mrs.  Whately  and  her 
daughters  in  establishing  and  conducting 
ragged  schools  and  supporting  the  Irish 
Church  Mission  to  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Archbishop  took  no  part  in  these  prosely¬ 
tizing  movements,  though  he  looked  kind¬ 
ly  on  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  engag¬ 
ed  in  them.  There  never  was  a  more  dis¬ 
interested  prelate,  or  one  more  munificent, 
according  to  his  means,  than  the  late 
Archbishop.  He  had  but  one  son.  He  is 
a  clergyman  of  many  years’  standing  and 
superior  ability,  ami  yet  all  that  his  father 
did  for  him  was  to  give  him  the  small 
]>arish  of  St.  Werburgh,  in  Dublin,  worth 
only  £300  or  £400  a  year.  This  self-denial 
contrasts  favorably  with  the  excessive 
nepotism  of  some  of  the  most  evangelical 
and  pious  of  our  bishops,  who  have  given 
the  best  livings  in  their  diocese  to  their 
young  sons  and  sons-in-law  and  nei)hew8, 
w’hile  able  and  excellent  men,  who  had 
grown  up  gray  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  were  left  to  drag  out  the  remnant 
of  their  existence  on  their  miserable  sti¬ 
pends  as  curates.  The  liberality  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  in  assisting  the  destitute 
families  of  clergymen  and  others,  especial¬ 
ly  during  the  tithe  war  and  the  famine 
years,  was  unexampled  in  Ireland,  excej)t 


in  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  Primate, 
whose  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  sur¬ 
pass  every  one  in  princely  munificence. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  income  con¬ 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  the  revenues  of 
his  diocese,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
according  to  his  means,  his  bounty  was 
unparalleled,  and  that  in  his  character  he 
presented  the  rare  combinations  of  great 
intellectual  power,  profound  learning,  and 
extraordinary  public  spirit,  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  kind  and  sympathetic  heart.  His 
generosity,  however,  was  not  impulsive, 
but  well  regulated  and  discriminating. 
He  once  boasted  in  the  House  of  I.ords 
that  there  was  one  thing  with  which  he 
could  not  reproach  himself,  he  had  never 
relieved  a  mendicant  in  the  streets.  He 
took  care  so  to  administer  relief  as  not  to 
encourage  idleness  and  vice.  When  he 
gave  away  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
relieve  deserving  persons  in  temj)orary 
difticulties,  he  was  accustomed  to  get 
them  to  sign  a  document  promising  to  re¬ 
pay  the  amount  whenever  they  were 
able  to  j>er8ons  similarly  circumstanced. 
Among  the  monuments  of  his  liberality, 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  is  the 
Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy,  which  he  endowed  in  the  Dublin 
University.  His  grace  was  fifty -ninth 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  fifty -fifth 
Bishop  of  Glendalough,  and  8ucct*eded 
as  eighty -ninth  Bishop  of  Kildare  in 
1 846,  (that  see  having  been  prospectively 
united  to  Dublin  under  the  Church  Tera- 

i)oralities  Act,)  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
Liindsay.  He  was  Visitor  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin ;  Prebendary  ex  ofiicio  of 
Cullen  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral;  Vice- 
President 'of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 
IVIrs.  Whately,  wife  of  his  grace,  died  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1860. — £xami- 
ner,  Oct.  io. 
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ABDUL  .AZIZ,  SULTAN  (IF  1  U  K  K  K  Y  . 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  fuHn  to  tl»e  lot  of  few  men  in  any  age 
or  country  to  iKJCome  king^,  potentates, 
or  emperors,  invested  with  supreme  pow¬ 
er,  sitting  upon  thrones  and  wearing  the 
crowns  of  empire.  Such  high  imperial 
personages  are  generally  the  objects  of 
interest  ami  observation  in  person  and 
character.  Among  tliis  number,  thus  till¬ 
ing  an  exalted  station,  is  the  present  ruler 
of  Turkey,  Abdul  AzIk,  Sultan  of  tlx* 
Ottoman  Kmj)ire,  whose  fine  jxirtrait  will 
be  fouml  as  an  embellishment  at  the  hea<l 
of  the  present  number  of  The  Eclectic. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  |K)rtrait, 
bis  grave  aspect,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  indicate  the  conscious 
dignity  of  his  high  station.  The  jwirtrait 
has  just  been  admirably  engraved  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  E.  Perine  from  a  recent  photo¬ 
graph  received  from  Constantinople,  and 
is  believed  to  be  a  very  accurate  likeness. 

The  imperial  lineage  of  Abdul  Azir.  runs 
far  back  into  by-gone  ages.  The  throne 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  has  been  occupied 
with  a  long  line  of  sultans  of  greattw  or 
less  renown.  The  history  of  this  empire 
fills  many  pages  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 
A  venerable  antiquity  rests  upon  it.  It 
is  among  the  old  emp'res  of  the  worhl,  and 
like  many  others  in  former  centuries  it  is 
tending  to  decay,  and  long  ago  began  its 
fimeral  march  to  the  graml  graveyard  and 
mausoleum  of  burietl  empires. 

The  governments  of  Continent. al  EurojK* 
have  long  been  watching  the  progress  of 
decay  and  disintegration  of  this  once  co¬ 
lossal  empire.  For  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  Uie  llussiau  Hear  h.as  looked  with 
longing  eyes,  fierce  ajipetite,  and  extend¬ 
ed  j>aw8  to  seize  its  full  share  of  the  spoils 
in  all  the  regions  around  tlie  Dardanelles. 
The  French  Eagle,  soaring  aloft  in  impe¬ 
rial  flight,  h.as  also  long  bt'en  looking  down 
with  its  e.agle  eyes  and  mighty  talons  out¬ 
spread  ready  for  the  descent.  The  llritish 
Lion  also  has  long  kept  an  eye  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  and  now  and  then  roars  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  indicate 
his  presence  to  those  other  beasts  of  prey, 
and  his  deep  oommerciul  interest  in  the 


! 


I 
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matter,  lest  his  pathM  .ay  up  the  Nile  and 
across  the  isthmus  should  be  closet!.  The 
Crimean  War  was  but  a  fierce  fight  in 
advance  for  the  expected  sjjoils  of  tlie  de¬ 
caying  empire.  Hut  the  lime  is  not  yet. 
The  powers  of  ATestern  Europe  like  skill¬ 
ful  jiliysicians  have  combined  to  guarantee 
awhile  longer  the  integrity  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire,  and  keep  in  motion  the  vitid 
currents  in  the  body  {lolitic  for  unknown 
years  to  come. 

It  is  too  long  a  journey  to  travel  back 
to  remote  ages  and  follow  down  along  the 
stream  of  centuries  till  the  present  time 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  great  family 
of  Turks  over  which  Abdul  Aziz  is  now 
the  ruler  and  sovereign.  And  yet  it  is 
this  high  antiquity  of  the  Turkish  race 
which  imparts  an  added  interest  to  the 
portrait  and  its  original.  The  career  of 
the  Turks  is  marvelous.  We  have  only 
room  for  the  briefest  outline.  Five  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Christian  era  the  Turks 
were  nomad  dwellers  upon  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Altai  range  and  along  the 
valleys  of  tlie  Tang-nn  mountains,  between 
the  Irtish  and  Yenisei  rivers,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Siberia  and  China.  In  the  second 
century  before  the  Christian  era  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Turks  extended  from  the  Sea 
of  Japan  to  the  Volga,  and  enibracc'd  the 
whole  of  Ceiitnd  Asia  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Siberia.  They  intermarried 
with  the  imperial  family  of  China  and 
hehl  the  Chinese  nation  as  vassals.  Pliny 
.alludes  to  them  under  the  name  of  Turcie. 
Some  of  their  trilics  penetrated  into 
the  iiKmutaiaous  regions  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  569  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Jus¬ 
tin  11.,  then  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
For  several  centuries  onward,  to  744,  there 
were  eight  distinct  Turkish  tribes  or  na¬ 
tions  in  Central  Asia.  Hut  the  invasion 
of  Genghis  Khan,  so  great  were  the 
changes  and  revolutions,  overthrew  the 
last  remains  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Asia.  But  the  Turks  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  were  in  possession  of 
extensive  regions  in  what  is  now'  Asiatic 
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Turkey.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  oen-l 
turies  the  rei^iing  dynasties  in  Ktrypt 
.  were  Turks.  In  the  eleventlj  century  the 
Turklsli  dynasty  lield  sway  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  China  to  tlie  \ic*inity  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  Turkish  empire  in  Europe 
dates  from  the  overtlirow  of  the  liyzanlinc 
empire  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1451 
Amurath  II.  was  succeede*!  by  3Ioham- 
med  II.,  who  in  1463  took  Constantinople, 
and  established  the  Osmanli  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Homan  emperors. 
On  this  throne  thus  established  now  sits 
AIhIuI  Aziz,  the  suwessor  of  a  long  line  of 
sultans  and  sovereigns  who  have  during 
the  intervening  centuries  wielded  the 
scepter  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  We  nee<I 
not  enumerate  them.  Among  the  more 
recent  sultans  was  Selim  III,,  u  ho  n*igne<l 
from  1789  to  1807.  lie  was  then  de|K»se<l 
in  consequence  of  the  reforms  he  had  intro- 
duce<l.  Mustapha  IV'.  was  sultan  for  only 
one  year,  when  in  1808  he  was  succee«led 
by  Mahmoud  II.,  at  whose  death  in 
1839,  Abdul  Medjid  succwded,  then  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till 
his  death,  .lime  25th,  1861,  when  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  Abdul  Aziz,  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  our  portrait  and  brother  of  the  late 
sultan,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire. 

Alxlul  Aziz  was  born  February  9th, 
1830,  at  Constantinople,  and  is  therefore 
thirty-three  years  old.  I’^p  to  the  time  of 
his  brother’s  death,  (AMul  Medjid,)  Ab¬ 
dul  Aziz  remained  a  stranger  to  public 
affairs,  and  he  was  seldom  seen  in  jmblic. 
In  his  education  he  was  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  French  professor,  and  is  well  i 
versed  in  the  language,  litenature,  laws,  ^ 
.and  manners  of  Ffance.  I 

AIkIuI  Aziz  was  crowned  Sultan  of; 
Turkey  July  4th.  1861.  The  coronation  1 
ceremony  of  “girding  on  the  swortl  of 
Othman  ”  was  perfornaed  in  the  Mosqije  I 
Eyoub,  ami<l  great  rejoicings.  Tlie  cele-  j 
brated  warrior  and  standard  bearer  of  the  ! 
Projihet,  Nakoiib  Eshref,  j>erfonned  the  j 
ceremony  within  the  tomb  of  Eyoub,  or  ! 
Job.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  i 
Abdul  Aziz  returned  from  the  tomb  into 
the  mosque  and  recite<l  his  prayers.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  the  grand  procession 
was  formeti.  At  the  head  of  it  came  eiglit 
led  horses,  richly  caparisoiieil,  followed  by 
the  generals  ai>d  colonels  of  the  army, 
and  the  civil  officers,  all  on  proud  and 
prancing  chargers.  Next  came  the  chief 


t  [December, 

ulemas  and  mollans,  in  robes  of  green, 
violet,  or  gray,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  with  white  or  green  turbans 
uith  broad  gold  batyls  encircling  them. 
Then  the  sons-in-law  of  the  late  sovereign, 
blazing  with  gohl  and  jewels ;  the  minis¬ 
ters,  with  large  stars  on  the  front  of  the 
fez ;  the  Sheikh-ul-lslam,  in  robe  of  white 
and  gold,  and  the  grand  vizier. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  break  in  the 
>rocession.  Then  came  six  more  led 
lorses,  with  stirrups  of  gohl  and  saddle 
j  cloths  sparkling  M'ith  diamonds,  followed 
I  by  a  large  b<Kly  of  officers  on  foot,  Avalking 
I  in  parallel  lines,  on  each  side  of  the  roa<l, 

'  and  leaving  an  open  space  in  which  soon 
!  ap|)ean*d  alM)ut  forty  or  more  pages  in 
crimson  velvet  and  gtdd,  M'ith  large  plumes 
in  their  ctips,  and  glittering  hall>erds  in 
their  hands.  In  the  midst  of  this  gor- 
i  geous  ]>ageant  rotle  the  snltan  himself, 

I  wearing  the  rich  aixl  gaceful  imperial 
i  cloak  of  his  pre<lecessors,  with  its  diamond 
clasp,  (see  the  cloak  and  clasp  in  the  en- 
'  graving,)  the  jdunie  and  diainoml  aigrette 
in  his  fez,  and  the  jeweled  sword  by  his 
shle. 

I  The  chamberlains,  secretaries,  and  other 
I  ofli(*i*rs  of  the  ]»alace,  with  a  troo}>  of 
‘  cavalry,  and  a  mob  of  wild-looking  indi- 
vi4luals,  who  made  a  rush  for  the  new- 
j  coined  money  that  was  thrown  by  hand¬ 
fuls  among  them,  closed  the  proct*ssion. 

The  sultan  was  every  where  greeted  by 
the  crowd  with  half- audible  prayers  and 
blessings,  ami  ho|K's  for  an  energetic  reign. 
“  May  his  sword  cut  sharp !”  said  one 
who  stOiKl  near,  “.,1mm.'”  was  the 
heurty  response  from  all. 

On  reaching  the  mausoleum  of  Mah¬ 
moud  II.,  the  sultan  dismounted  and 
]»rayed  at  the  tomb  of  his  father;  he  then 
returne«l  to  the  ]>alace  of  T«q)  C’aj»ou, 
where  he  received  the  homage  ami  con¬ 
gratulations  of  his  officers,  and  at  five 
o’clock,  amid  salvos  of  artillery  and  loud 
huzzas,  he  returned  by  caique  to  the 
palace. 

His  majesty  is  a  vigorou.s-looking  man 
of  thirty-three  ycjirs,  somewhat  )>ortly, 
and  with  the  }>rou<l  iK'aring  of  his  father. 
He  has  already  shown  something  of  the 
energy  of  Mahmoud  in  the  sweejMtig  work 
he  lias  made  in  his  brother’s  palace, 
lliirty-five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were 
at  once  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  into 
money ;  four  hundred  horses  from  the 
royal  stables  were  attached  to  the  cavalry 
service,  and  myriads  of  useless  servants 
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forced  into  the  sinny.  The  sultanas  and 
other  women  of  the  palace,  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand,  were  shut  up  in  the 
sernglio.  Tiiey  were  obliged  to  surrender 
all  their  jewels,  and  prohibited  from  vi.sit- 
iii"  Pera  or  the  otlier  suburbs  of  the  city 
without  speci.al  royal  |K*rmits.  The  sons- 
iti-law  of  tlie  late  monarch  have  been  told 
that  they  must  admit  the  sultanas  who  are 
mothers  of  their  wives  into  their  own 
harems,  so  that  the  royal  e.x|)enses  will  l>e 
greatly  curtailed  in  this  resj)ect.  The 
Valide  Sultana,  the  mother  of  the  two 
sons  of  Ab<lul  Medjid,  has  alone  a  palace 
assigned  to  her,  and  a  pension  of  lifty 
thousand  piasters  a  month. 

The  stihan  himself  has  or  had  but  one 
wife,  and  has  signified  his  intention  to 


have  but  one.  Ilis  only  son,  a  child  of 
four  ^ears,  who  was  8.aved  by  the  fidelity 
of  Ins  nurse  from  the  usual  late  of  royal 
infants,  he  has,  since  his  .accession  to  the 
throne,  brought  from  its  retreat  and 
acknowledged  jniblicly  before  his  nobles. 

Some  pretend  that  Alxlul  Aziz  shares  all 
the  prejudices,  all  the  resentments  of  the 
old  Turks,  and  that  his  policy  will  beanti- 
C’hristian  and  anti-European.  Others  say 
tliat  these  assertions  are  entirely  false. 
“  Abdul  Aziz  appears  energetic,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lazy 
habits  of  his  elder  brother.”  The  same 
persons  add  that  he  has  only  one  trij'e,  of 
Circassian  origin.*  He  is  busily  engaged 
in  agricultural  improvements —  a  rare 
thing  in  Turkey. 


From  Charaberi't  Jonrnal. 


THE  C  11 1  L  D  ‘  A  N  1) 


“  Oh,  dearest  mother,  tell  me,  pray. 

Why  arc  the  dew-drop.s  pone  so  soon  ? 

.Could  they  not  stay  till  close  of  day, 

To  sparkle  on  the  Howery  spray. 

Or  on  the  fields  till  noon  !■”  * 

The  mother  pazed  upon  her  boy. 

Earnest  with  thoupht  beyond  his  years  ; 
She  felt  a  sharp  and  sad  annoy. 

Which  meddled  with  her  deepest  joy. 

But  she  restrained  her  tears. 

“  >Iy  child,  ’tis  said  such  beauteous  things, 
Too  often  loved  with  vain  excess. 

Arc  swept  away  by  angel  wings. 

Before  contamination  clings 
To  thefir  frail  lovcline.S8. 

“  Behold  yon  rainbow,  brightening  yet. 

To  which  all  mingled  hues  are  given ! 
There  are  thy  dew-drops,  grandly  set 
In  a  resplendent  coronet 
Upon  the  brow  of  Heaven. 


THE  DEW-DROPS. 


“  No  stain  of  earth  can  reach  them  there  ; 
Woven  with  sunbeams,  there  they  shine, 
A  transient  vision  of  the  air. 

But  yet  a  symbol  pure  and  fair. 

Of  love  and  peace  divine.” 

The  boy  gazed  upward  into  space 
With  eager  and  inquiring  eyes. 

While  o’er  his  fair  and  thoughtful  face 
Came  a  faint  glory,  and  a  grace 
Transmitted  from  the  skies. 

Ere  the  last  odorous  sigh  of  May, 

That  child  Lay  down  beneath  the  sod ; 
Like  dew  his  young  soul  passed  away. 

To  mingle  with  the  brighter  day 
That  veils  the  throne  of  God. 

Mother,  thy  fond  foreboding  heart 
Truly  foretold  thy  grief  and  pain, 

But  thou  didst  choose  the  Christian  part 
Of  resignation  to  the  smart, 

And  owned  thy  loss  his  gain.  J.  0.  P. 
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From  the  St.  Jamei'i  Magailne. 

A  FEW  INTERVIEWS  WITH  SNAKES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  DRAYSON,  R.A. 


It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  any  person  who 
has  not  an  instinctive  horror  of  snakes.  I 
have,  however,  known  one  or  two  people 
who  could  make  pets  of  these  cree[)ing 
creatures,  which  they  would  allow  to 
crawl  over  them,  and  to  nestle  their  cold, 
clammy  coils  against  their  hands,  or  even 
neck.  These  people,  however,  were  in- 
vari.ably  those  who  themselves  possessed 
a  sort  of  moist,  clammy  skin,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  serpent  tribe,  and  thus  possibly 
there  was  some  fellow  -  feeling  between 
the  two.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  a 
great  antipathy  to  all  sorts  of  snakes, 
lizards,  and  other  reptiles,  and  when 
brought  into  j)roximity  with  them,  a 
strange  creeping  feeling  commences  at 
the  pit  of  my  stomach,  and  gradually 
steals  upwards  and  downwards,  until  the 
ends  of  my  toes  and  fingers,  and  the  crown 
of  my  he.ad,  sympathize  strongly  with  the 
first -mentioned  region.  Possessing  this 
idiosyncrasy,  which  I  believe  is  not  a  very 
singular  one,  I  may  consider  it  unlucky 
that  I  should  have  been  brought  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  closely  into  contact  with  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  serpent  race  ;  yet  such  has 
been  my  fate,  as  the  following  facts  will 
8how\  I  had  arrived  at  the  full-blown 
dignity  of  jackets  and  trowsers  before  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  real  live 
snake.  The  interview  occurred  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

It  was  on  a  very  warm  summer’s  day 
that  I  was  walking  across  a  meadow', 
when  my  attention  was  c.alled  to  a  moving 
object  in  the  newly-cut  grass  about  two 
two  yards  in  front  of  me.  Armed  with  a 
stick,  I  carefully  approached  the  spot,  and 
instantly  saw'  a  snake  fully  three  feet  long. 
Without  w'aiting  to  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences,  I  killed  it,  although  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  harmless  reptile,  and  a  destroyer  of 
nothing  larger  than  frogs  or  toads.  Still, 
in  consequence  of  being  alone,  and  this 
being  the  first  live  snake  that  I  had  seen, 
the  circumstances  are  as  vividly  present 


to  my  imagination  as  are  those  which 
afterw’ards  occurred  during  encf)unters 
with  monsters  twenty  feet  in  length. 

Whilst  residing  in  various  parts  of  Sus¬ 
sex  ami  IIani])shire  I  very  frcijuently  en¬ 
countered  snakes,  adders,  and  that  harm¬ 
less  reptile — yet  one  so  dreaded  by  the 
ignorant  country  people — viz. :  the  blind- 
worm  or  deaf  adder.  A  sight  of  the  dark 
chain  of  spots,  the  distinctive  character¬ 
istic  of  the  poisonous  adder,  was  invari¬ 
ably  followed  by  endeavors  to  destroy  the 
venomous  reptile;  whilst  the  yellowish  or 
mackerel  like  back  of  the  common  snake, 
when  seen,  would  not  call  so  prominently 
into  action  the  organ  of  destructiveness. 
Something  like  a  dozen  adders  w'ere  de¬ 
stroyed  by  me  during  a  jteriod  of  six 
montlis  in  Hampshire  alone. 

“  l\is  op  !  op  P'  (take,  care !  take 
care !)  was  the  shout  that  announced  to 
me  tlie  dangerous  proximity  of  some 
creature  whilst  I  was  w'alking  along  a 
narrow  pathw'ay  near  the  Berea  bush  at 
Natal.  My  companion,  a  Dutchman,  had 
observed  on  the  sloping  trunk  of  a  dead 
tree  a  large  snake,  which,  seeing  us  ap¬ 
proach,  uncoiled  itself,  and  w'as  preparing 
to  descend  from  its  elevated  position.  It 
W'as  really  a  very  beautiful  creature,  of  a 
pale  green  color,  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  not  very  stout.  My  experienced 
friend  announced  that  it  was ‘a  “tree 
snake,”  perfectly  harmless,  except  to  small 
birds,  lizards,  and  such  like,  which  it  could 
catch  and  destroy.  It  was  allowed  to 
escape.  Not  so  w'as  the  creature  near 
which  I  shortly  after  found  myself. 

Hunting  in  the  dense  bush  which  ex¬ 
tends  up  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  I,  with 
my  Kaffir  companion,  oppressed  by  the 
heat,  seated  ourselves  on  the  ground  in  a 
little  open  glade.  Scarcely  liad  we  sat 
dow'n  a  minute,  and  before  the  little  cir¬ 
cular  snuff  gourd  had  yielded  any  portion 
of  its  contents  into  the  hollow  on  the  uj)- 
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per  part  of  the  tluimb,  when  the  Kaffir’s 
eyes  sudtleiily  became  wild  in  appearance 
as  lie  looked  behind  me,  and  he  in  another 
instant  started  on  his  feet  and  shouted, 
“  luyoka  I"  (a  snake  !) 

This  warning  was  not  to  be  neglected, 
for  we  were  in  a  district  which  the  old 
maps  correctly  descrilie  as  infested  with 
serpents.  For  here  the  deadly  cobra 
might  be  seen  extending  his  hood  as  he 
threatened  the  approaching  traveler.  The 
fat,  brilliantly-marked  puff-adder  was  liy 
no  means  an  unlikely  object  to  attract  the 
hunter’s  attention,  as  it  lazily  basked  in 
the  sun,  and  seemed  almost  unwilling  to 
move  even  to  avoid  being  trodden  upon. 
Endless  varieties  ofsinaller  but  most  venom- 
mous  serpents  were  common  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  whilst  the  Natal  rock  snake  was 
also  an  inhabitant  of  the  locality,  and 
might  be  seen  of  a  size  <juite  sufficient  to 
induce  caution  in  the  visitor  to  his  retreat, 
eighteen  to  twenty-three  feet  being  by  no 
means  an  unusual  length.  Thus  the  cry 
of  ‘‘  Inyoka,”  and  the  excited  look  of  an 
ex|H*rienced  bush  hunter,  were  stifficient 
caution  to  make  me  follow  the  Kaffir’s  ex¬ 
ample,  and  to  spring  to  my  feet. 

My  attention  was  then  directed  to  a 
small  bare  mound  about  seven  feet  from 
the  spot  on  which  I  had  been  sitting, 
where  I  immediately  saw  a  large,  venom¬ 
ous-looking  black  snake.  It  had  appar¬ 
ently  just  become  aware  of  our  intrusion, 
for  although  coiled  up,  it  had  raised  its 
head  about  two  feet,  and  was  examining  us. 
The  Kaffir’s  gun  was  soon  pointed  at  the 
reptile,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to  lire, 
as  we  were  in  pursuit  of  large  game,  and 
expected  to  meet  some  buffaloes  in  a  few 
minutes.  A  stout  stick  was  quickly  cut 
from  a  tree,  and  with  it  the  black  snake 
was  assaulted.  The  monster  w.as  very 
vicious;  it  lungeil  forward  at  us,  coiled 
and  turned  in  every  conceivable  manner; 
but  our  agility  was  more  than  a  match 
for  all  the  serjient’s  cunning,  and  there  in 
the  wild  wood  the  b.attle  terminated  in 
favor  of  man.  The  snake  was  fully  six 
feet  long,  and  quite  a  foot  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  whilst  its  deadly  poisonous  fangs 
were  three  quarters  of  .an  inch  in  length. 

After  the  snake  had  been  killed,  the 
K.affir  cut  off  its  head,  which  he  then  care¬ 
fully  buried,  a  ])recaution  not  unnecessary 
where  men  walk  about  with  bare  feet. 

I  then  listened  to  a  tale  from  my  dark 
companion,  and  heard  how  a  certain  old 
Kaffir,  who  had  been  discovered  bewitch- 
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ing  the  cows  in  the  kraal,  and  had  used 
certain  incantations  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  population,  was  banished  from  the 
village.  The  fact  was  announced  to  me, 
that  the  bad  old  man  thirsted  for  revenge, 
and  changed  himself  into  a  black  snake, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  just  slain, 
lie  then  glided  around  the  kraal,  watch¬ 
ing  for  victims,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  biting  the  most  ancient  Kaffir  in  the 
kra.al,  who  died  soon  after  the  sun  had  set. 

Chinganui  ytnaV'  (lie  was  a  rascal.) 

The  fences  made  by  the  KalKrs,  and 
consisting  of  small  roughly-made  wattled 
hurdles,  were  favorite  resorts  for  snakes  ; 
:ind  once,  while  climbing  over  one  of  these, 
I  narrowly  escaped  the  dart  of  a  cobra. 
The  fence  was  about  four  feet  in  height, 
and  was  so  constructed  that  when  any 
person  trod  on  the  upper  ])orlion  he  una¬ 
voidably  compressed  the  various  branches 
and  sticks  beneath  him.  It  happened  that 
a  cobra  was  either  crawling  through  this 
fence,  or  had  located  himself  in  it  at  the 
time  of  my  climbing  to  the  summit,  and 
thus  my  weight  caused  the  sticks  to 
squeeze  the  body  of  the  reptile.  Fortu¬ 
nately  I  was  looking  down,  and  just  in 
time  I  saw  the  head  of  the  snake  shoot 
out  from  the  hurdle.  I  sprang,  as  may  be 
imagined,  quickly  and  far,  and  was  well 
out  of  reach  when  the  head  of  the  monster 
was  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  hurdle, 
just  at  the  spot  where  an  instant  before 
my  feet  had  been  ])laced.  The  cobra  did 
not  approve  of  having  his  body  )»inched, 
but  still  less  must  he  have  liked  the  )>en- 
etration  of  his  head  by  a  broad-bladed 
Zulu  assagy,  a  fate  that  quickly  followed 
his  attempt  upon  my  life. 

Beneath  the  branches  of  a  giant  Euphor¬ 
bia,  sheltered  by  its  shade,  and  almost 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  monotonous  sound  of 
a  little  bubbling  mountain  stream,  I  re¬ 
clined  one  day,  after  a  very  successful 
foray  amongst  the  guinea-fowl  which 
were  occasionally  found  near  the  Bush¬ 
man’s  river,  a  locality  situated  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  inland  from 
Fort  Natal.  A  quantity  of  long  grass, 
which  had  been  washed  down  quite  flat, 
grew  on  each  side  of  the  little  rivulet,  and 
on  this  several  dead  branches  were  scat¬ 
tered,  and  old  trunks  of  trees  grouped, 
letl  in  their  j)laces  by  the  last  periodical 
flood.  Over  this  grass  I  M)served  a  large 
brownish-colored  snake  gliding  towards 
me.  Ilis  large  size,  and  the  absence  of 
the  broad  arrow  form  of  head,  showed  me 
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that  ho  was  not  venomous ;  I  therefore 
allowed  him  to  approach  me,  whilst  I  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  still.  Although  I  did 
not  alter  my  position  in  the  least,  he  yet 
became  aware  of  my  presence  by  some 
means,  for  he  sudaenly  stopped  when 
within  twenty  paces  of  me,  then  changed 
his  direction,  and  took  up  a  |)osition  under 
an  old  stump,  from  which  he  eyed  me 
most  sus})iciou8ly.  His  colors  were  very 
beautiful,  and  there  was  a  bloom  upon  his 
skin  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we 
see  on  a  rij)e  plum.  He  was  evidently 
puzzled  at  my  appearance,  but  seemed  not 
in  the  least  atraid ;  whilst  I,  knowing 
that  I  could  shoot  him  at  any  time  if  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so,  had  no  hesitation  in  re 
maining  within  twenty  paces  of  a  snake 
fully  twelve  feet  in  length. 

After  examining  me  for  about  two 
minutes  the  snake  gradually  approached 
me,  keeping  its  head  slightly  raised,  and 
looking  steadily  at  my  eyes.  Its  approach 
was  so  slow,  and  there  was  no  break  in  it, 
such  as  that  made  by  putting  one  foot 
before  the  other,  that  I  felt  an  almost  ir¬ 
resistible  inclination  to  remain  still  and 
quiet,  and  allow  the  snake  to  glide  on 
towards  me.  Had  the  snake  been  forty 
feet  in  length,  or  had  I  been  no  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  I  believe  that,  unless  by  a 
considerable  exertion  of  the  will,  I  should 
not  have  felt  disposed  to  move.  If  the 
snake  had  been  compelled  to  advance  by 
a  series  of  steps,  each  one  would  then 
have  repeated  the  warning,  and  w’ould 
have  intimated  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
stay ;  but  the  gliding,  insidious  approach 
of  the  snake  appeared  to  produce  a  wish 
to  wait  until  some  decided  movement 
should  l)e  tjiken  by  the  reptile. 

Shaking  off  this  singular  temporary  sen¬ 
sation  by  a  decided  action  of  the  will,  1 
raised  myself  on  my  elbow  and  stretched 
out  my  hand  for  my  gun.  The  snake  ob¬ 
serving  the  movement  8topi)ed,  and  ele¬ 
vated  its  head,  which  it  waved  slightly  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  It  w.a8  now  not 
more  than  ten  paces  frora-me,  and  although 
tolerablycertam  that  it  was  not  a  poison¬ 
ous  snake,  yet,  for  fear  of  a  mistake,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  ward  it  off,  and  in¬ 
timated  mj'^  idea  by  means  of  a  broken 
branch  which  I  threw  at  it. 

The  snake  ajjpeared  disinclined  to  leave 
me,  but  yet  slowly  glided  away,  stopping 
occasionally  to  look  round,  as  though 
desirous  of  further  acquaintance.  I  let 
him  go  ;  our  interview  had  been  so  close 


and  so  mysterious,  th.at  I  could  not  have 
killed  him.  There  was  also  something 
wild  and  interesting  in  thus  alone  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  reptile  in  its  native 
wilderness,  in  observing  some  of  its  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  in  feeling  slightly  lh.at  singu¬ 
lar  jiower  by  means  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt  many  of  the  serpent  race  occasiou- 
allv  obtain  their  prey. 

it  is  by  no  means  pleasant,  when  seated 
on  the  ground  in  localities  wlicre  poisonous 
snakes  abound,  to  place  your  hand  uncon¬ 
sciously  on  a  cold,  moist  creature,  which 
immediately  wriggles  away  from  beneath 
it.  I  experienced  this  effect  on  the  grassy 
flat  of  Natal,  when  waiting  for  my  horse 
to  be  caught  by  my  second  Kaflir,  my 
head  man  being  seated  opposite  to  me. 
Sc'eing  my  start  and  the  alarm  expressed 
in  my  face,  the  wily  black  hunter  merely 
smiled,  and  said,  “Not  a  snake;  only  a 
lizard.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  I  rejilied  ;  “  neither  of 
us  has  seen  it,”  the  grass  being  too  long 
to  admit  of  our  doing  so  at  a  glance. 

“  Ves,”  replied  the  Kaflir,  “  but  a  snake 
always  glides  occr  the  grass,  never  thruu^h 
it  near  the  roots;  whilst  a  lizard  gliiles 
between  the  roots,  low  down.  ()nly  a 
lizard.” 

Having  repeatedly  heard  of  a  very  large 
snake,  which  was  said  to  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  I’^mganie  river,  I  frequently 
w'ent  in  search  of  it.  The  Kaflirs  who 
had  seen  the  creature  estimated  its  length 
to  be  about  thirty  or  thirty-flve  feet,  con¬ 
siderably'  above  the  average  length  of  the 
Natal  rock  snake.  Whilst  searching  for 
this  giant  among  his  fellows,  I  had  inter¬ 
views  .at  different  times  Avith  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family,  one  of  which  was 
twenty  two  feet  in  length.  Powder  ainl 
shot  are  far  too  much  for  these  reptiles, 
and  on  a  case  of  emergency  I  am  convinced 
that  an  active  man  with  a  sh.arp  knife 
would  prove  too  much  for  a  Python  of 
twenty  feet  in  length. 

One  of  the  Pythons  slain  gave  me  great 
trouble  in  skinning,  as  I  was  at  the  time 
unacquainted  with  the  orthodox  way  of 
divesting  a  smake  of  his  hide.  My  at¬ 
tempt  consisted  in  passing  a  knife  under  a 
portion  of  the  skin,  and  ripping  it  up  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  rabbit’s  skin  is 
taken  off.  This  w.as  the  w’rong  method 
entirely.  The  correct  plan  is  .as  follows  : 
Get  the  skin  cleared  off  the  head  and  off 
a  few  inches  of  the  neck  of  the  snake, 
and  turn  the  skin  thus  separated  inside 
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out.  Then  fasten  tlie  snake’s  head  fimily 
up  to  a  high  branch,  so  that  the  snake  is 
hung  clear  of  the  ground.  Either  by  the 
ai<l  of  the  branch,  or  of  the  snake,  cling 
to  the  animal  in  the  same  manner  as  sailors 
grasp  by  a  rope.  Keep  the  legs  firmly 
liold  of  the  snake’s  body,  and  grasp  the 
separated  skin  with  the  hands ;  then  by 
gradually  allowing  the  hands  to  be.ar  the 
•  weight  of  the  body,  the  skin  is  dragged 
off  from  the  snake,  and  comes  down  in¬ 
side  out. 

Snakes  as  a  rule  retire  during  the  night 
to  some  secure  retreat,  but  when  the  heat 
is  very  intense,  even  at  night  they  will 
make  a  journey  from  their  holes  in  search 
of  food,  or  for  some  other  reason.  It  is 
then  that  they  are  particularly  dangerous, 
for  they  can  not  bo  seen,  in  consequence 
of  the  darkness,  and  thus  they  may  be 
approached  or  trodden  on  unconsciously. 
They  may  also  find  themselves  chilly,  and 
may  endeavor  to  obtain  warmth  by  nest¬ 
ling  close  to  a  sleeper,  who  upon  waking 
may  by  accident  scpieeze  the  reptile,  ami 
thus  cause  it  to  bite. 

]\Iy  nen'es  were  once  somewhat  severely 
tried  during  the  night ;  the  circumstances 
were  as  follows.  Having  joined  two 
frietids,  who  were  combining  eland  shoot¬ 
ing  an<l  the  examination  of  the  supposed 
residence  of  a  ]>redatory  tril)e  of  Hush- 
men,  we  had  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
retired  to  rest  in  a  bell  tent.  My  two 
comjianions  were  soon  asleep,  whilst  I 
coiild  only  obtain  a  temporary  doze,  the 
distant  howl  of  a  h}^na,  and  some  other 
similar  noises,  being  sufficient  to  prevent 
me  from  sleeping  soundly.  ^lore  than 
once  I  fancied  tliat  there  was  a  slight 
rustling  noise  near  my  head,  but  upon 
listening  intently  I  believed  that  the  wind 
was  sufficient  to  have  caused  it.  After 
some  time  had  elapsed,  however,  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  something  was  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  blanket  which  served  me  for  a 
pillow.  My  first  intention  was  to  put  out 
my  hand  to  feel  what  was  lliere,  but  re- 
meml)ering  that  snakes  were  common  in 
the  neighborhood,  I  fortunately  remained 
quiet. 

Again  and  again  the  creeping  noise  was 
audible,  and  then  all  would  Imj  still  and 
silent.  I  knew  that,  unless  alarmed  or  in 
self-defense,  a  poisonous  snake  w’ould,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  rather  avoid  than 
attack  a  person ;  and  therefore  as  long  as 
I  remained  quiet,  so  long  was  I  safe; 
whilst  if  I  moved  I  might  tread  or  put  my 


hand  on  the  very  animal  that  I  w'as  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid.  Any  doubts  that  I  might 
have  had  as  regarded  the  cause  of  the 
noise  were  set  at  rest  by  my  feeling  a  cold 
object  just  touch  the  top  of  my  head  as  it 
glided  past  me,  and  seemed  to  halt  by  the 
hide  of  my  pillow.  I  was  now  perfectly 
aware  that  if  the  snake  were  venomous  I 
was  in  fextreme  danger  of  being  bitten ; 
for  to  move  even  might  irritate  the  crea¬ 
ture  which  was  now  so  close  to  me.  To 
wait,  therefore,  appeared  most  prudent, 
although  it  was  a  severe  trial  to  my 
nerves ;  and  when  listening  to  the  long- 
drawn  breaths  of  my  compiinions,  I  could 
not  but  envy  their  safe  and  unconscious 
condition. 

It  might  have  been  one  hour,  it  might 
have  been  ten  minutes,  that  I  lay  almost 
fearing  to  breathe,  when  I  heard  one  of  my 
companions  cease  to  snore,  and  begin  to 
turn  on  his  blanke’t.  It  required  courage 
to  break  the  silence,  but  I  fancied  there 
was  a  chance  of  release.  Scarcely  moving 
my  lips,  I  asked  in  a  low  tone  if  he  were 
awake. 

“  Yes ;  why  ?”  he  answerfed,  in  the 
cjuick  yet  perfectly  awake  manner  that  a 
light  sleeper  usually  adopts  when  sudden¬ 
ly  aroused. 

“  Don’t  move  much,”  I  repeated,  “  but 
strike  a  light  if  you  can,  for  there  is  a 
snake  close  to  my  head,  and  I  daren't 
move.” 

“  Good  God  !”  he  exclaime<l,  and  com¬ 
menced  with  his  box  of  lucifers  to  obtain  a 
light.  They  were  damp,  however,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  they  would  yield  the 
longed-for  light. 

Hefore  the  full  flame  of  the  match  il¬ 
lumined  the  interior  of  the  tent,  I  heard 
a  slight  noise  on  my  jiillow,  so  that  when 
the  candle  was  lighted,  and  I  suddenly 
jumped  up,  I  was  not  surprised  when  no 
signs  even  of  a  reptile  could  be  discov¬ 
ered. 

“  On  with  your  boots  ”  was,  however, 
a  suggestion  irnmeiliately  acted  upon,  be¬ 
fore  we  searched  under  some  of  the  articles 
in  the  tent.  With  caution'we  raised  the 
various  likely  covers,  and  there,  beneath 
a  fold  of  the  oilskin  on  which  I  had  lain, 
w’e  discovered  a  snake,  not  very  large, 
nor  of  the  most  venomous  kind,  he  being 
merely  a  Ringal  hah,  about  three  feet 
long ;  still,  his  bite  would  have  produced 
considerable  pain,  and  w'as  sufliciently 
oisonous  to  have  destroyed  a  dog,  so  that 
is  room  was  better  than  his  company,  as 
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we  intimated  to  the  “  body,”  as  we  flung  it 
on  the  nearly  extinct  bivouac  fire,  where 
the  poison  would  Im?  effectually  bunit  out, 
and  all  danger  of  treading  on  the  head 
avoided. 

These  arc  some  few  of  the  interviews 
that  I  have  had  with  snakes,  but  during 
some  four  years’  residence  in  various  thin¬ 
ly  inhabited  portions  of  South-eastern  Af- 
ric.a,  .and  when  wandering  day  after  day 
in  the  bush,  along  the  ravines  or  over  the 
plains,  serpents  became  quite  familiar  ob-  { 
jects,  and  unless  something  unusual  hap- 1 
pened  were  merely  knocked  on  the  head,  ' 
and  no  note  made  thereof  in  the  memo- 1 
randum-book.  The  interviews  which  I 
have  had  Avith  various  memliers  of  the 
serpent  race  induce  me  to  adopt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinions  in  connection  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  always  a  poison¬ 
ous  snake  will,  if  possible,  escape  at  once 
from  a  m.an,  and  will  not  attempt  to  bite 
him  unless  in  self-defense.  On  two  oc¬ 
casions  I  almost  placed  my  foot  u)»on  a 
snake  which  was  concealed  in  long  grass. 
The  creatures  were  both  poisonous,  and 
each  rose  and  drew  back  his  head  as 
though  to  strike;  but  fortunately  I  did 
not  move  a  muscle,  and  the  snake  in  a 
very  few  seconds  lowered  his  head  and 
glided  aw.ay;  one  was  a  large  cobra,  and 
the  other  a  smaller  species,  and  very  like 
the  cobra.  Had  I  advanced  but  half  a 


!  pace  in  either  instance,  T  am  certain,  from 
I  the  manner  of  the  snake,  that  I  should 
have  been  bitten. 

Hut  there  are,  I  believe,  times  when  the 
poisonous  snakes  are  oppressed  by  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  poison,  and  then  they  are 
im|K‘lled  to  bite  any  thing  which  their  in¬ 
stinct  tells  them  will  enable  them  to  get 
rid  of  their  surplus  stock  of  venom. 

The  poison  of  the  snake  appears  to  act 
upon  the  circulation,  and  death  seems  to 
be  caused  by  the  circulation  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble,  until  the  heart  at 
length  ce.ases  to  beat.  Any  thing,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Avould  produce  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart  ought  to  be  a  useful 
I  remedy.  Thus  strong  stimulants,  or  even 
!  running  about,  has  been  found  highly 
I  beneficial  in  cjises  of  sn.ake  bites.  To  suck 
'  the  poison  from  out  of  the  wound  is  also 
a  rtunedy,  Avhilst  it  is  ahvays  a  safe  plan 
,  to  bind  a  ligature  tightly  jound  the  limb 
'  and  above  the  part  bitten  ;  thus  the  poison 
is  as  it  Avere  insulated,  and  prevented 
from  .acting  on  the  Avhole  body. 

The  failure  of  chemical  tests  to  discover 
'  any  thing  very  peculiar  in  the  venom  of  a 
'  serpent,  as  well  as  sever.al  other  facts  in 
I  connection  Avith  the  action  of  these  sub¬ 
tile  agencies  on  the  human  frame,  remind 
us  that  there  is  yet  a  large  volume  to  be 
read  in  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of 
human  life. 
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Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  or  Arthi  r  Hknrt 
Hallam.  With  a  Preface  and  a  Memoir.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ticknor  Fields.  1863. 

Henry  Hallam,  the  historian,  suffered  a  severe 
bereavement  a  number  of  years  a{^  in  the  early 
death  of  a  most  talented  and  promising  son,  who 
bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
in  England.  A  second  bereavement  deprived  him 
of  another  son  almost  of  equal  promise.  The  rich 
volume  which  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields  now  give  to 
the  American  public  contains  the  fruits  of  the  gifted 
pen  of  Arthur  Hailam,  which  are  of  a  high  order, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  appreciate 
his  talents  and  beautiful  thoughts. 

In  War  Time,  and  other  Poems  By  John  Grren- 
LEAV  Whittier.  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
1864. 

These  war  songs,  which  Mr.  Whittier  has  struck 
Iit>m  Lis  well-tuned  harp,  and  the  Messrs.  Ticknor 


[  k  Fields  have  given  to  the  public  in  their  usual  neat 

I'  and  attractive  dress,  will  stir  the  hearts  of  all  whose 
beart-stridgs  and  sympathies  are  in  unison  with  the 
great  and  ever  memorable  struggle  in  which  all  true 
J  patriots  are  now  engaged.  The  sentiments,  the 
I  beaming  historic  thoughts  and  allusions  which  gem 
these  pages  are  expressed  in  great  beauty  and  force 
I  of  diction.  The  poems  are  very  timely  and  appro¬ 
priate. 

White's  Veoetable  Extract  for  thk  Hair. — 
Afier  long  trial  and  much  experience  of  hair  tonics 
and  preservarives,  we  volunteer  an  expression  of 
entire  preference  of  this  extract  and  its  good  quali¬ 
ties  for  all  purposes  which  the  hair  requires,  over 
and  beyond  any  thing  we  have  tried.  This  natural 
and  ornamental  covering  of  the  head  is  too  valuable 
and  important  to  be  trifled  with  or  injured  if  it  can 
be  prevented.  We  commend  it  for  its  usefulness 
and  its  cheapness.  Made  by  P.  A.  White,  Chemist, 
New-York. 
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Lifk  of  Sir  William  JonxsoN. — All  lovers  of  his¬ 
tory  will  he  plail  to  know  that  the  life  and  times  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  general  super  ntend- 
ent  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  countr)',  before  the 
Revolution,  is  soon  to  be  given  to  the  public,  by 
William  L.  Stone,  Esq.  The  hi-toric  incidents  of 
those  early  days  can  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting. 
Tlie  materials  for  the  work  have  been  derived  chief¬ 
ly  from  original  papers  furnished  by  the  family  of 
Sir  W'llliam,  from  his  own  diary,  and  other  sources 
which  have  never  before  l>een  consulted.  The  work 
is  highly  commended  by  George  Bancroft.  Esq.,  and 
other  einiAent  hi-torians,  who  are  amply  (jualificd  to  | 
judge  of  its  merits  and  of  the  industry  and  ability  of 
the  biographer,  Mr.  William  L.  Stone.  It  will  be  a 
rich  addition  to  t^e  historic  literature  of  our  country. 

GEoaRAPiiicAL  Stidies.  By  the  late  Professor  Carl 
Ritter,  of  Ber  in.  Translated  from  the  original 
German  by  William  Leonhard  Gage,  traos- 
lator  and  editor  of  Professor  Heinrich  Steffen’s 
Story  of  My  Career,  etc.  Boston  :  Gould  A  Lin¬ 
coln.  New-York :  Sheldon  Co.  Cincinnati: 
George  G.  Ulaichard.  1863.  For  sale  by  Blake- 
man  A  Mason,  New-York.  |1.33. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  publication  in  this 
form  of  this  work  of  the  great  Carl  Ritter,  whose 
fame  as  the  most  eminent  geographer  of  his  age  is 
world  wide.  His  great  thoughts  —  his  beautiful 
thought.*,  so  admirably  expressed  on  the  great  theme 
of  the  physical  geography  of  our  globe;  with  all  the 
interesting  and  most  important  facts  which  the  vol¬ 
ume  emiMxlies,  impart  a  sterling  value  to  the  work 
which  ought  to  give  it  a  wide  and  continued  circu¬ 
lation  fur  long  years  to  come. 

Storie.s  of  Old;  or,  Bible  Narratives  Si’ited  to 
THE  Oapacitt  of  Yocso  CiiiLiiRKN.  By  Caroline 
Hadly.  Illustrated  by  Six  Engravings.  First 
series — Old  Testament.  New-York  :  Sheldon  & 
Co.  18b3. 

The  number  of  stories  in  this  volume  is  fifty  ;  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Creation,  as  given  in  Genesis,  to 
the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  We  wel¬ 
come  and  commend  all  well-told  stories  which  have 
for  their  foundation  the  facts  or  historic  incidents 
of  the  Bible.  They  are  always  instructive  and  al 
ways  interesting,  as  few  other  narratives  are  to  an 
et|ual  degree.  But  it  requires  a  peculiar  talent  and 
rare  acquirement  to  embody  the  Bible  narratives  in 
new  and  fresh  language  in  that  pure  and  attractive 
dresi  which  the  case  requires.  We  believe  the  au- 
thores<  has  performed  her  part  well  iu  this  attempt 
at  Scripture  narratire,and  we  trust  both  the  authoress 
and  the  publishers  will  find  an  ample  reward  for 
their  labors. 

Stories  of  Old  ;  or,  Bible  Narratives.  By  the 
same  authoress  and  publishers.  Second  series — 
New  Testa-iient.  With  the  same  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  also  fifty  stories  to  the  Ascension  of  our 
Saviour  to  heaven. 

These  two  series,  making  a  hundred  stories,  we 
hope  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  those 
for  whom  they  are  designed.  On  one  word  we  offer 
a  criticism.  In  writing  of  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
and  the  holy  child  Jesus,  the  authoress  uses  the  word 
baby.  'We  submit  that  this  is  nut  a  Bible  word. 
Babe  is  the  preferable  word. 


The  Anadasis  of  Xenophon;  chiefly  aeeording  to 
the  text  of  L.  Dindorf,  with  notes.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D,, 
L.L  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan¬ 
guages  and  1  iterature  in  the  Free  Academy  in 
.N'ew  York  city.  Revised  edition.  New-Y’ork: 
Leavitt  dc  Allen.  13mo.  Pp.  436. 

Prof.  Owen  has  rendered  an  eminent  service  to 
all  lovers  and  students  of  classic  Greek  literature  in 
preparing  this  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Analxuiie.  The  h-aniing,  talents,  and  long  study  of 
the  Greek  language  render  Prof.  Owen  amply  and 
richly  qualified  for  this  work  which  he  has  so  well 
performed.  We  take  pleasure  iu  indicating  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  the  work. 

1.  Its  clear  and  lieautiful  Porsonian  type,  and  the 
valuable  and  accurate  map  which  accompanies  it. 

2.  The  notes  have  all  been  re-written  in  the  re¬ 
vised  edition,  and  the  latest  and  best  results  of  philo¬ 
logical  learning  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text 

3.  Abundant  references  to  the  grammars  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Crosby,  and  Hadly.  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of 
Ilavard  University,  has  contributctl  a  table  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  moods  and  tenses  of  the  (Jreek  verb, 
thus  rendering  the  book  a  mo-t  complete  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  Prof.  Owen 
has  availed  him.self  of  all  means  within  his  reach  to 
render  perf«ct  in  all  respects  this  beautiful  volume. 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  scholars  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Greek  language,  both  in  schools  and 
colltges. 

Signing  the  Compact. — We  invite  attention  to  an 
advertisement  on  another  page  of  a  valuable  and  beau¬ 
tiful  historic  print-cng'aving  entitled  the  Signing  of 
the  Compact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayfii-wer,  by  that 
noble  band  of  Puritans  near  the  close  of  their  ever 
memorable  voyage  to  this  western  world,  and  just 
before  their  lauding  on  Plymouth  Rock.  An  atten¬ 
tive  pcru.sal  of  the  description  of  the  engraving  in 
the  advertisement  will  impart  an  impression  of  its 
interesting  historic  value.  The  character  of  the 
subject ;  the  hi-toric  event  which  it  preserves ;  the 
noble  band  of  devoted  men  and  women  who  braved 
the  perils  of  old  ocean  in  their  stormy  passage  to 
Plymouth ;  their  appearance  as  represented  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower ;  the  twenty  portraits  which 
are  there  preserved,  and  the  artistic  beauty  of  the 
large  engraving,  make  it  well  deserving  a  place, 
neatly  framed,  on  the  parlor  walls  of  any  dwelling. 

The  Moorish  Olden  Time. — An  epic  poem  en 
titled  Pelayo,  rich  in  the  gathered  chirms  and  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  old  chivalrous  age  of  Spanish  history, 
from  the  graphic  and  gifted  pen  of  a  lady  of  this 
city,  is  now  pas.sing  through  the  press  of  ihe  Apple- 
tons.  The  am  h  .ress,a  niece  of  Ex-Gov.  Tliroop,of  the 
Empire  State,  ha*  gemmod  her  book  with  poetic  beau¬ 
ties,  gathered  with  admirable  taste,  talent,  and  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  wide  fields  and  martial  scenes  of 
Spanish  history  in  the  olden  time  of  the  Moors.  The 
subject,  the  scenes,  the  historic  allusions,  the  graphic 
delineations,  the  almost  word  paintings  clothed  in 
rich  poetic  drapery  and  singularly  felicitous  rhythm 
so  difficult  of  execution  in  such  a  theme,  indicate 
rare  poetic  talent.  •*  Pelayo”  is  the  hero  of  the  ro 
inantic  story,  admirably  told  in  song.  The  heroine 
and  numerous  attendants  all  appear  and  act  well  the 
parts  assigned  them  in  the  various  panoramic  scenes. 
Bryant,  ^ncrofl,  and  Willis,  full  competent  judges 
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of  the  meriu  of  such  u  production,  hare  heard  pagea 
of  the  Hweet  poem  rend,  and  pra’ae  it.  We  have 
heard  portions  of  the  poetic  melody,  and  commend 
it  also.  The  volume  will  comprise  some  four  hundred 
pages  beautifully  illustraU'd.  and  will  be  out  in  time 
for  the  holidaya  We  predict  an  extensive  sale  for 
this  lieautiful  poem,  and  an  enviable  fame  for  its 
gifted  authoress. 

Dr.  Loan's  LErtTRES. — It  will  gratify  the  lecture 
loving  public  to  learn  that  the  elo<iuent  historic  lee-  i 
turer.  Dr.  John  Lord,  will  soon  repeat  his  course  of 
lectures  in  this  city,  on  the  Illustrious  and  Celebrat¬ 
ed  Women  of  Europe.  In  })ower  and  force  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  graphic  delineation  of  charaeter,  and  in 
insiruitive  interest,  few  lecturers  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  Dr.  Lord. 

Ac.^nEUT  or  Mrsic. — Mr.  Maretzek,  the  popular 
and  successful  manager  of  the  musical  force*  at  the 
Academy,  we  observe,  is  winning  golden  opinions 
from  the  press  and  the  public,  by  his  skillful  and 
energetic  efforts  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  song,  and 
improve  the  taste  in  the  highest  styles  of  mu.iic  in 
the  Italian  opera,  by  the  excellent  rompany  and  ac¬ 
complished  musical  artists  he  euiploys. 

Remarkable  Discoveries  at  Pompeii. — New  dis¬ 
coveries  ate  reported  from  Pompeii.  A  house  has 
been  uncovered,  which,  to  judge  from  the  splendor 
of  its  interior,  and  its  almost  perfect  furniture, 
must  have  belonged  to  a  very  wealthy  proprietor. 
The  dining-r.  om  is  paved  with  mosaic.  The  com¬ 
pletely  served  table  is  covered  with  petrified  rem¬ 
nants  of  dishes ;  and  around  it  aie  found  three  di¬ 
vans,  or  table-lieds,  of  bronre,  richly  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver,  upon  which  reposed  several  skelc- 
'tons.  A  great  many  precious  jewels  were  found 
near  them.  On  tlie  table  stood,  among  other  orna¬ 
ments,  a  very  beautifully  worked  statue  of  Bacchus, 
in  silver,  with  eyes  of  enamel,  a  collar  of  jewels, 
and  precious  armlets. 

Does  the  Child  Know  its  Mother? — At  Essonne, 
the  first  place  they  stopped  at,  Nodier  told  a  good 
story  ajiropo*  of  a  lemark  of  his,  to  the  effect  that 
a  child  can  not  always  be  certain  of  knowing  who 
was  its  own  mother : 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out?”  asked  every  one. 

“  By  this  billiard  table."  There  wa.s  a  billiard  table 
in  the  adjoining  room.  They  asked  him  to  explain 
himself,  and  he  related  that,  two  years  before,  a  car- 
riagcful  of  nurses  wa.s  returning  from  fetching  their 
nurselings  from  Paris,  in  order  to  convey  them  to 
Burgimdy,  and  stopped  for  breakfast  at  this  inn.  In 
order  to  feed  at  their  ease,  the  nurses  had  deposited 
the  children  on  tlie  billiard  table.  Whilst  they  were 
in  the  dining-room  some  wagoners  had  entered  to 
play  a  game,  and  in  removing  the  babies  had  placed 
tliera  pell-mell  on  tlie  benches.  The  nur.-es,  on 
their  return,  were  much  puzzled  how  to  recognize 
their  nurselings;  for  we  all  know  that  ncwly-born 
children  are  exactly  alike.  they  merely  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Well,  it  can’t  be  hcljied,”  and  took  the  child¬ 
ren  at  random  from  the  pile,  merely  making  a  {mint 
that  the  sex  of  the  child  was  all  right.  Thus,  at  the 
present  day,  probably  not  less  than  twenty  mothers 
arc  tenderly  lavishing  on  the  children  of  others  the 
endearing  epitliets  of  “  my  son,”  or  “  my  daughter.” 

Tlie  story,  however,  was  spoiled  by  a  remark  of 
Madame  Nodier.  “As  if,”  she  said,  ‘‘  Uie  linen  were 
not  sure  to  be  marked.”  To  w  hich  Nodier  philo-  I 


aophioally  replied :  “  Ah,  well,  if  you  always  look  for 
probability  you  will  never  find  out  the  truth.” — lie- 
viete  of  V.  llugo'a  Life, 

An  Improvement  in  Crinoline. — A  tradesman  in 
Piccadilly  has  made  an  astounding  discovery.  This 
distinguished  js-rson  has  met  the  great  want  of 
the  age.  He  ha-s  discovered  a  crinoline  which 
won’t  got  into  eccentric  and  unlMH.‘omii'g  angles 
when  ladies  get  into  omuibu.sis  or  press  Uirough 
crowds.  The  article  in  ipie.stion  is  called  the  ”  Ou- 
dina,  or  waved  juiwn,"  and  the  inventor  thus  de¬ 
scribes  its  wonderful  projiertics:  “  It  doi  aaway  with 
the  unsightly  results  of  the  ordinary  hoops ;  and  so 
perfect  are  tlic  wave-like  bauds  that  a  lady  may  as¬ 
cend  a  steep  stair,  lean  against  a  table,  throw-  her¬ 
self  into  an  arm-clmir,  pass  to  her  stall  at  the  opera, 
or  occupy  a  fourth  seat  in  a  carriage,  without  incon¬ 
venience  to  herself  or  others,  or  provoking  the 
rude  remarks  of  the  oliservers,  besides  removing  or 
modifying  in  an  important  degree  all  those  peciili- 
arites  tending  to  destroy  the  moilcsty  of  Kngli.sh 
women :  and  lastly,  it  allow*  the  dress  to  faT  into 
graceful  folds." 

Arab  Horses. — Tlie  much-vexed  point  a.s  to  tlic 
merits  of  English  and  Arab  liorrcs  lias  ju-t  again 
been  tried  in  Cairo.  AH  Pasha,  who  has  tlie  finest 
stud  of  Arabs  in  Egypt,  maintained  that  no  English 
horse  could  run  against  an  Arab  fur  four  miles.  His 
highne-s  Halim  Pacha  offered  to  run  Companion,  a 
well  known  racer  here,  against  him  for  any  rum  be 
liked.  The  match  was  run  from  the  first  station  on 
Uie  Suez  desert  to  Cairo  The  English  horse,  which 
was  bred  by  Lord  Ribblosdalc,  won  in  a  canter  by 
more  tbsn  half  a  mile.  Fuch  a  crushing  defeat  has 
taken  all  courage  out  of  the  partisuis  of  Arab 
horses.  What  u.otonisbcd  the  natives  most  was  tliat 
Companion,  lieuting  his  adversary  by  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  was  perfectly  fresh  and  quite  ready  to  turn 
round  and  run  the  di-tance  over  again,  while  the 
Arab  was  quite  exhausted  and  blown. — 'i\metAltx 
andria  Correspoudenl. 

Mental  development  is  the  never  failing  reward 
of  intense  ment.al  industry.  The  mind  grows  by  its 
own  force  of  action. 

Facts  abolt  Railroad  Speed. — \  railroad -car 
moves  about  seveniy  four  feet,  or  nearly  twice  its 
own  length,  in  a  second.  At  tliis  velocity  the  loco¬ 
motive  driving-wheel,  six  feet  in  diameter,  make 
four  revolutions  in  a  soeond,  the  pi.ston-iod  thus 
traversing  the  cylinder  ciglit  tinn  .s.  If  a  hor.se  and 
carriage  should  approach  and  cross  a  track  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  an  expres*  train  approach¬ 
ing  at  the  moment  wouid  move  toward  it  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  while  it  was  in  the  act 
of  crossing ;  if  Iho  horse  moved  no  foster  than  a 
walk,  the  train  would  move  toward  it  more  tliuii 
five  hundred  feet,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  many 
accidents  at  such  points.  When  the  locomotive 
wliistle  is  opened  at  the  post  ciglity  rods  from  the 
crossing,  the  train  will  advance  near  one  hundred 
feet  before  the  sound  of  the  whistle  traverses  the 
distance  to,  and  is  heard  at  the  crossing. 

The  track  upon  wliich  tlie  train  of  human  reforma¬ 
tion  runs  is  laid  in  sympathy,  and  this  arm|tattiy  can 
never  be  establisbcd  as  lung  as  there  exists  in  the 
heart  of  virtue  the  same  feeling  of  hatred  toward 
the  sinner  that  is  felt  toward  the  sin. 
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Th*  Notabum  and  the  Aechduke. — ^The  Mexi¬ 
can  deputation  readied  Miramar,  tho  seat  of  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  in  fn^at  state  from  Vienna. 
Senor  de  Kittrada  made  the  tender  of  the  crown  to 
the  Emperor  elect  in  a  lengthy  address.  He  also 
prcsenP-d  the  roll  of  the  rotes  of  the  Chamber 
of  Notables  of  Mexico,  splendidly  engrossed  and  in¬ 
closed  in  the  head  of  a  scepter  of  solid  gold,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mexican  artists.  Tho  Archduke  replied 
In  a  speech  in  which  he  formally  set  forth  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  he  will  accept  me  crown,  dedaring 
tliat  a  monarchy  could  not  be  satisfactorily  reestab¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  without  tlie  spontaneous  consent  of 
the  whole  nation.  Haring  regard  also  to  certain 
“  dangers  ”  which  threaten  the  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country,  it  was  essential  to  obtain 
“  guarantees,’*  and  if  both  those  eonditions  are  ful¬ 
filled  the  Archduke  intimates  that  he  will  accept  the 
protfered  crown  subject  to  tho  approval  of  his  broth¬ 
er,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  the  event  of  becom¬ 
ing  monarch,  the  Archduke  would  “  open  the  path 
of  progress”  by  giving  “a  constitution”  to  tho 
country  of  his  adoption. 

Okk  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  emigrants 
have  arrived  at  this  port  since  January  last.  Tho 
numlicr  who  arrived  during  the  same  period  last  year 
was  forty-one  thousand. 

Shakspkaek’s  three  hundredth  birthday  takes 
place  in  April,  1864,  when  there  is  to  be  a  great 
time  in  England  in  his  honor.'  Prof.  Botscher,  of 
Berlin,  calls  upon  tlie  German  nation  also  to  have  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  one  who  is  not  only  the  poet 
of  all  time  but  of  tho  whole  world. 

Jen’nt  Lind  Goldscbuidt  seems  to  prefer  Eng¬ 
land  to  her  native  land,  as  a  place  of  residence.  In 
city  and  in  country,  and  always  pleasantly  and 
agreeably,  the  people  arc  in  the  constant  habit  of 
hearing  oflier  enjoying  herself  and  giving  pleasure 
to  all  around  her.  She  and  her  husband,  Otto  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  hare  been  taking  a  prominent  part  in  a 
harvest  festival,  held  at  Little  Houghton,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire.  After  the  sermon,  M.  Goldschmidt 
took  his  seat  at  the  organ,  and  Madame  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  standing  by  him,  sung  a  harvest  hymn 
from  a  book  of  hymns  and  chorals  arranged  by  M. 
Goldschmidt. 

A  Berlin  professor  finds  that  Europe  contains 
272,000, 000  of  inhabitants;  Asia,  72(t,0t)0,000; 
Africa,  89,000,000  ;  America,  200,000, (KK) ;  Poly- 
nesi.'i,  2,00(>,(X)0;  total,  1,283,000,000.  Of  this  lit¬ 
tle  crowd,  about  32,000,000  die  in  each  year,  which 
is  87,761  a  day,  or  61  a  minute.  Another  professor 
calculates  that  36,627,843,275,076,856  people  have 
lived  on  the  earth  since  the  creation. 

A  Berlin  artisan  has  come  into  possession  of  a 
very  interesting  historical  curiosity — the  marriage 
ring  of  Luther.  On  the  ring  is  an  inscription  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  wife,  as  well 
as  the  date  of  their  marriage.  The  possessor  is  at 
present  in  negotiation  with  tlie  Direction  of  the 
Royal  Museum,  with  a  view  to  its  purchase  for  that 
institution.  The  Museum  authorities  entertain  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  relic. 

A  WOMAN  should  be  amiable,  benevolent,  chari¬ 
table,  domestic,  economical,  forgiving,  generous, 
honest,  iudustrious,  judicious,  kind,  loving,  modest, 
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neat,  obedient,  pleasant,  quiet,  reflecting,  sober, 
tender,  urbane,  virtuous,  wise,  exemplvy,  and 
zealous. 

Lao  not  behind  the  wheels  of  progress,  unless 
you  would  have  your  eyes  blinded  with  dust. 

SoLTiiET  ON  Duelling.  —  Learning  that  it  was 
Lord  Byron’s  intention  to  send  him  a  challenge, 
8outhcy  prepared  the  following  letter  in  reply.  The 
challenge  was  not  sent,  however,  and  the  letter  was 
found  among  Southey’s  papers  after  his  death : 

“Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  of  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
replying  to  it  without  delay. 

“  In  affiiirs  of  this  kind  the  parties  ought  to  meet 
on  cipial  terms.  But  to  establish  eipiolity  between 
you  and  me  there  are  three  things  which  ought  to 
lie  done  ;  and  then  a  fourth  also  becomes  necessary 
before  I  can  meet  you  on  the  field. 

“  First.  You  must  marry  and  have  four  children ; 
please  to  be  particular  in  having  them  girls. 

“Second.  You  must  prove  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  provision  you  make  for  them  depends  on 
your  life,  and  you  mu.st  be  under  bonds  of  four 
thousand  pounds  not  to  be  hanged,  not  to  commit 
suicide,  and  not  to  be  killed  in  a  duel — which  are 
the  conditions  upon  which  I  have  effected  an  insur¬ 
ance  on  my  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife  and 
daughters. 

“  Third.  I  must  tell  three  distinct  falsehoods  con¬ 
cerning  you  upon  the  hustings,  or  in  some  other  no 
less  public  assembly;  and  I  shall  neither  be  able 
to  do  this  nor  to  meet  you  afterward  in  the  manner 
you  propose  unless  you  can  perform  the  fourth  thing 
—which  is: 

‘■You  must  convert  me  from  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion. 

“  Till  all  this  can  be  accomplished  our  dispute 
must  be  carried  on  without  the  use  of  any  more  iron 
than  is  necessary  for  blacking  our  ink  or  mending 
our  pens ;  or  any  more  lead  than  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

*•  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  sir,  yours,  • 
with  all  proper  consideration, 

“  Robert  Solthet.” 

Bonelli’s  Printing  TELxORApn. — Messages  have 
now  been  forwarded  and  delivered  in  a  distinct  Ro¬ 
man  type  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  route, 
where  the  modem  locomotive  and  railway  system 
was  finally  established.  So  says  the  Albion,  The 
first  mc.ssago  sent  from  tho  Manchester  end  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Albion  office,  with  a  request  to  know 
if  it  was  satisfactory,  and  the  reply  was  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  The  advantages  of  the  Bonelli  system,  says 
the  Albion,  are  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  these 
are  attained  through  the  passage  of  a  rule  of  typo  un¬ 
der  a  comb  containing  five  teeth,  each  of  which  is  in¬ 
sulated  and  represents  the  termination  of  a  line  wire. 
Thus  it  ■will  be  seen  that  the  instrument  requires  five 
line  wires  to  ■work  it  efficiently,  but  the  same  wires 
are  used  for  the  up  and  down  traffic ;  and  as  the  rules 
of  type  pass  under  the  comb  the  messages  are  legi¬ 
bly  printed  off  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  words  per 
minute  with  accuracy  amounting  to  certainty.  Any 
errors  are  corrected  before  the  dispatch  of  tlie  mes¬ 
sage,  and  thus  the  transmission  of  them  is  checked 
at  the  outset.  The  system  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bonelli  telegraph  enables  them  to  make  a  reduction 
in  the  charge  of  transmitting  telegrams. — London 
pufter. 
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The  Wxstmtn&ter  Clooe.  —  The  Aslmnomer 
Bojal  reports  to  the  visitors  of  the  Royal  Obaerra- 
tory  that  the  rate  of  this  clock,  which  records  itself 
at  Greenwich  daily  by  galvanic  connection,  “may 
be  considered  certain,  to  much  less  than  one  second 
a  week.”  The  original  stipulation  was  that  it  should 
not  exceed  a  second  a  day,  and  that  was  attempted 
to  be  set  aside  as  impracticable  by  some  of  the  can> 
didates  for  making  the  clock.  Mr.  Airy’s  testimony 
to  its  accuracy  is  the  more  reliable  as  hie  bad  retired 
in  1868  from  the  joint  superintendence  of  the  work 
on  account  of  some  differences  with  Mr.  Denison, 
Q.  C.,  who  designed  the  clock  and  invented  the 
“  gravity  escapement  ”  for  it,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  in  other  large  clocks.  It  may  not  be  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  most  of  the  wheels  are  of  cast-iron ; 
the  hands  and  their  appendages  weigh  about  a  ton 
and  a  half,  and  the  pendulum  six  cwt.  The  dials 
are  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  area  each,  and  cost  more  than  the  clock 
itself.  The  cracked  Big  Ben  still  hangs  in  the  tower, 
with  a  hole  cut  in  its  side,  by  which  Dr.  Percy  inves¬ 
tigated  its  real  state,  and  reported  it  as  porous, 
unhomogeneous,  unsound,  and  a  defective  casting.” 

IirKXHAusTiBLB  LoED  Bkocoham. — Lord  Brough¬ 
am,  as  young  and  vigorous  in  spirit  at  cighty-iour  as 
he  was  when  he  commenced  his  career,  opened  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Con-, 
gress  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  in  really  splen¬ 
did  style.  The  old  man  eloquent  spoke  for  hours 
on  the  condition  of  the  world.  To  all  nations  he 
rendered  the  praise  that  was  due,  but  he  was  as  un¬ 
sparing  in  his  censure.  Be  so  described  the  assas¬ 
sin-like  policy  of  Russia  as  to  show  that  the  inventors 
of  it  were  mere  savages  wearing  the  forms  of  civil¬ 
isation.  He  attributed  to  the  insane  vanity  rampant 
in  America  much  of  the  calamity  by  which  she  is 
now  afflicted.  He  had  a  lash  of  bis  scoqtion  whip 
for  the  worthless  king  who  made  himself  hangman  to 
the  Csar.  lie  reviewed  progress  and  oppression  in 
France ;  cast  his  sagacious  eye  abroad  over  the 
world,  and  then  portrayed  fairly  and  cheerfully  the 
condition  of  things  at  home.  There  Vas,  too,  a 
brief  but  beautiful  allusion  to  his  own  growing  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  angel  that  may  not  be  avoided  by  mor¬ 
tal  man.  The  speech  was,  in  fact,  a  marvel  and  a 
triumph. — Athenaeum,  Oct.  10. 

The  city  of  London,  in  ten  years,  has  increased 
in  population  441, 768 ;  New-York,  290,104  souls, 
or  66.37  per  cent. ;  and  Philadelphia,  222,484  in¬ 
habitants,  or  65.43  per  cent.  The  average  number 
of  bquses  during  ten  years  built  in  London  was 
6349;  in  New-\ork,  1668;  and  in  Philadelphia, 
2805.  London  has  been  settled  2000  years,  New- 
York  249,  and  Philadelphia  178. 

A  God  or  Taste. — At  the  opening  of  the  new 
Free  Church  at  Crathie,  in  Scotland,  already  no¬ 
ticed,  Dr.  Guthrie  said :  “  I  highly  approve  of  the 
resolution  of  our  friends  that  1^  them  to  build  such 
a  house  as  this ;  because  there  is  no  greater  mistake 
in  the  world  than  to  fancy  that  while  God  is  a  God 
of  holiness,  a  God  of  power,  and  of  justice,  he  is  not 
also  a  God  of  taste,  just  as  much  as  he  is  a  God  of 
any  thing  else  that  is  lovely  and  good.  And  how  do 
I  prove  that  7  you  may  afJi.  I  prove  that  by  just 
asking  yon  to  go  to  the  seashore  and  find  out  for 
me  a  shell  that  is  not  pretty.  I  prove  that  by  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  go  to  those  meadows  and  find  out  a  flow¬ 
er  that  is  nut  pretty.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  flow- 
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ers  would  have  produced  their  kind  according  to  tlie 
law,  although  they  had  never  been  painted.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  rose  and  the  lily  that  the  one 
should  blush  so  beautiful  a  red  and  the  other  bloom 
as  white  as  snow.  God  has  made  a  useful  flower — a 
useful  rose  and  useful  lily — and  then  painted  them. 

It  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Bible  is  true  that  he  is  a 
God  of  taste,  as  much  as  he  is  possessed  of  those 
other  attributea  And  therefore  it  is,  I  say,  that  I 
rejoice  in  the  erection  of  such  a  building  for  God’s 
service.  Our  old  stupid  notion  was — we  abhorred 
Popery  so  much  that  we  recoiled  to  the  other  side — 
that  God  was  never  so  well  worshiped  as  in  an  ugly 
house.  It  is  a  great  mistake — a  mistake  contrary 
to  the  Bible— contrary  to  reason  and  common 
sense.” — The  Builder. 

Irish  Emigeation  to  the  United  States. — The 
total  emigration  of  natives  of  Ireland  within  the 
first  six  months  of  1863 — tliat  is,  up  to  80th  of  June 
— wa.s  prreater  by  nearly  one  half  than  tlic  total  emi¬ 
gration  for  the  entire  year  1861,  and  by  a  third  tlian 
the  entire  year  1862.  There  have  left  Ireland  this 
year  already  68,186  persons,  whereas  in  1862  only 
49,680  left  up  to  the  last  day  in  December;  in  1861. 
36,232,  and  in  1860,  60,8*85.  The  destination  of 
the  emigrant  Irish  for  1868  is  set  dowm  as  the  United  ' 
States  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion ;  66,554  in¬ 
dividuals  have  left  for  that  country,  and  the  re:‘t 
principally  for  Australia.  The  emigration  of  Irish 
for  the  United  States  last  year  being  only  33  621  in 
all,  and  for  1861,  28^209,  the  latter  figure  may  be 
taken  as  the  normal  emigration,  no  exceptional  de¬ 
mand  for  “laborers”  in  the  United  States  being 
in  operation  in  1861.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  since  January  last  natives  of  Ireland  have  l^en 
leaving  for  the  States  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ten  thou¬ 
sand  a  mouth. 

Railwat  Statistics. — In  1862  no  less  than  18ft,- 
429,071  passengers  traveled  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  bi'sides  66,656  season-ticket  hold¬ 
ers,  who  of  course  all  traveled  very  many  times; 
and  also,  besides,  262,334  horses,  386,864  (logs, 
3,094,188  cattle,  7,800,928  sheep,  and  1,989,892 
pigs.  ITie  passengers  were  more  than  in  1861  by 
almut  7,t8K>,000,  They  paid  £12,295,278  for  their 
fares.  The  first  class  passengers  paid  £3,832,380 ; 
the  second  class,  £4,018,221;  the  third  cla8.s,  £4,- 
639,260.  The  proportion  of  third  class  passengers 
is  still  increasing,  and  second  class  rather  diminish¬ 
ing.  Thirty-five  passengers  were  killed  (nine  of 
them  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of 
caution)  Aid  586  were  injured.  This  is  less  than 
half  the  number  who  lost  their  lives  in  1861  by  rail¬ 
way  accidents.  So  much  for  the  severity  of  juries, 
of  late,  in  their  assessments  of  damages  against  rail¬ 
way  companies.  Tlie  passenger  trains  traveled  67,- 
542,831  miles,  and  the  goods  trains  nearly  as  many 
more.  The  passenger  iraffic  supplied  47.76  per 
cent,  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  companies,  and  the 
goods  traffic  62.24  per  cent.  The  receipts  from  all 
the  traffic  amounted  to  £29,128,568.  The  traffic 
receipts  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  amount¬ 
ed,  for  the  week  ending  the  6th  of  September,  on 
10,822  miles,  to  £645,814,  and  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  last  year,  on  10,428  miles,  to  £635,814, 
showing  an  increase  of  464  miles  and  of  £9500  in 
the  receipts. 

The  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  most  people 
think,  if  you  would  but  furnish  the  apartments. 
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